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PREFACE. 


The growing interest attached to Spanish literature would, 
perhaps, be thought a sufficient reason for laying the fol¬ 
lowing translation before the public, were the merits of 
the original work even less conspicuous, and the deficiency 
it seems fitted to supply in our language less sensibly felt. 
Tt is, indeed, extraordinary that no similar work has 
hitherto appeared in a country, where the subject of which 
this history treats lias, in the instances in which it has 
been partially explored, invariably been found a rich source 
of pleasure and instruction. But the information hitherto 
collected from the literary stores of SJ>ain, however satis¬ 
factory on particular points, is, from its nature, detached 
and incomplete, and seems calculated to increase rather 
Ilian to diminish the desire for such a connected and com¬ 
prehensive view of the whole subject, as Bouterwek has 
exhibited in his General History of Modern Literature. 

Th*’following volume is extracted from a work, entitled, 
Ceschiahte der Poesie und Beredijfimkeit seit dein Elide der 
dreizehnten Jahrlmnderts , (History of Poetry and Elo¬ 
quence from the close of the thirteenth century,) in which 
Bouttfrwek- has taken an historical and critical survey of 
the literature of the principal nations of Europe. The 
work consis# of twelve volumes, published at different- 
periods at Gottingen; the first volume having appeared 
in aiijj\the last, which contains an index to the 

whole, in 181SI* ' The volume here translated is the third 
of the G ermasf original. 

1 This# in* its.mni, is only a small part of a very extensive work* the 
general lulu of which is, Gexchichte der Kunst und WissenscluijUen sril 
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If it 1)0 admitted that there remains in English lite¬ 
rature a vacant place which ought to be occupied by n 
work of this kind, it is not apprehended that the means 
now resorted to for filling up the chasm will b<\ disap¬ 
proved; at least the translator is not aware t'liat any better 
stfurce could have berm found for supplying the deficiency. 
In vain, she is persuaded, would any substitute be sought 
for in French, much as that language abounds in works 
of criticism. Sismondi, in his hitteratnre da Midi, dr 
l y Europe, implicitly adopts the judgments passed by Bou- 
terwek on Spanish and Portuguese literatim*; and, ilideed, 
with respect to that part of his subject, he says very little 
of importance that is not directly borrowed from the 
German critic. 1 The Essai sar !a [.it treat are Espagnole , 
published in Paris in 1810, and which appears to have 
been well received by the French public, is a gross pla¬ 
giarism. It is, with some slight additions, merely the 
translation of an anonymous English work, entitled, Letters 
from an English Traveller in Spain , the epistolary form 
being dropped, and tin 1 materials transposed for the pur¬ 
pose of concealing the theft.- The work of Bouterwek 
belongs,* however, to a superior class. To say that tin* 
author has treated his subject with great perspicuity and 
precision, would be to express only a small portion of his 
merits. Extensive and laborious as his inquiries have 
evidently been, his judgment in the management of' his 
materials is still more remarkable than the indefatigable 

c O 

research with which they must Lave been obtained.. He 


tier Wtederherstellmuf dciselhcn Ins an dat> Kudo ties at htzenlen 
Jahrhunderts, von tiner (it sc IIsell aft ijelehrter manner nusifcarbeitct. 
( Histoiy of Aits and Learning fioin their icstoralion to tlu* end of tin* 
eighteenth eentury, hy n society of learned men.) Difl’emit authois hu\c 
(•noli taken a part in this .rant liteimv enterprise?whielj may he said to 
form an encyclopedia, though not on the usual plan of I, dietionaiy. 

1 There is also a French lianslation of liouteiwk's \olume on 
Spanish literatim*, which, as far as it goes, is correct Jrid well executed 
in point of st\le; hut notwithstanding that the ♦tr^isVtor sif^f.% .ns to 
have been capable ol doing* justice to the woik, it is jientlv mutilated. 

Letters /’nan an Knqhsh Tiaretter in Spent, tn l\ji*, on the (Jrn/m 
at (I •pnn/rrs't of I’nelrif in that Mnt/dwn, London, lfSl.—'T'liis hook 
was writteifby JVfr. Dillon, author of “ Travels through Spain’," “ Histoi \ 
of Deter the Cruel," &e. 
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has not confined himself to a mere narrative of the pro¬ 
gress, and ‘an exemplification of the beauties and de¬ 
formities of the literature of which lie is the historian.— 


The philosophic spirit which pervades his criticism was 
not to be circumscribed within such narrow bounds s He 


seeks in the structure of society, the habits of tin* people, 
and the influence of events, for the causes of the intel¬ 


lectual phenomena lie has to describe; and he examines, 
with great candour and impartiality, the effects of mis- 
government and arbitrary institutions on poetic genius 
and literary taste. Impressed with this favourable opinion 
of the. vvork, the translator has endeavoured to give a true 
representation of its contents. In undertaking the trans¬ 
lation, her wish was to preserve the character of the 
original, as far as possible, under an English dress. Six* 
began the task with an anticipation of its difficulty, and 
she ends it with a consciousness of the indulgence of which 
her labours stand in need; but at the same time witli the 


hope that she may not be found to have altogether Tailed 
in the object she had in view. 

The subdivisions of the following volume corres¬ 


pond with periods marked out by certain revolutions in 
taste, produced by the rise of eminent writers, or by other 
influential circumstances. These epochs in literary cul¬ 
tivation form convenient resting places for the student, 
and contribute to exhibit, in a clear point of view, the 
circumstances by which the advancement of polite learning 
has beep accelerated or retarded. The -specimens, Yvhieh 
are numerous? and a great portion of which are selected 
from very scarce works, 'form a valuable collection for the 
use of the literary student, and cannot fail to prove highly 
acceptable to the more advanced lovers of Spanish lite¬ 
rature? For a general and comprehensive knowledge of 
that literature they will be found amply sufficient, and to 
those who wit h to pursue its study more in detail, they 
Yvill afford m'<st useful assistance. In such a course of' 

"l , | 

Ma^fa^reat ..Vantage may also be. derived from the 
numerous biblit graphical notes Yvhieh the'author has in¬ 
troduced, and \hieh are therefore scrupulously retained 
in tin; translation. ' 
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Frederick Bouterwek, the author of this work, was born 
on the loth of April, 17G6, at Okr, near Goslar, in Loavpi' 
Saxony. In early life he devoted himself much to the 
rending of poetry and works of imagination, and it was 
not u*til lie had passed through a course of study at the 
C'ai'olinum, in Brunswick, that his mind took a direction 
to more serious and solid pursuits. lie first turned his 
attention to jurisprudence, but, in the second year of his 
academic career, ic relinquished that study, at the sugges¬ 
tion of some of his friends, who recommended him to 
cultivate his talent for poetic, composition, lie published 
some poems, and a romance entitled Graf Donemar : the 
latter was published at Gottingen, in the yeqr 1791. 

lloutenvek quitted Gottingen in J7s7; but neither in 
Hanover nor in Berlin, (whither he went, accompanied by 
Glei iu’s recommendation) did he meet with tlie success he 
had anticipated. lie soon after returned to Gottingen, 
where, having become convinced of the misdirection of his 
previous dibits, he turned his thoughts to philosophy and 
the history ol literature, subjects which he investigated 
with unremitting zeal. His active mind led him to take 
nu interest in all questions of philosophic interest, and he 
became an enthusiastic disciple of Kant, on whose system 
he delivered lectures at Gottingen, in tlvc year 1791. In 
1802 he was appointed ordinary professor of philosophy at 
the above-named university; and in 1806, he obtained tin 1 
honorary title of court counsellor. Tie died on the 9th of 
August, 1828. 

Boutenvek’s philosophic speculations may he said to 
have commenced with Knnt, and ended with Jacobi. Ilis 
/work, entitled “ Ideen zu e.incn allgemcincn Apodiktik,” 
avus superseded by his “ Lelirbueh dcr Philosophisrhen 
Wissensehaften,” and his “ Religion dor Vernunft.” 'rinse 
Avorks, together Avita his “ Astlietik,” raised against him a 
host of formidable adversaries. But the Avm-k by Avhich 
. he 1ms earned lasting reputation, is his “ Gescliichte des 
neueren Poesie lind Beredsamkrit,” of whk.lMhe foil.,., lug 
“ History of Spanish. Literature” forms a p^irt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE ORIGIN OF ROMANTIC LITERATURE 
IN TIIKpKINGDOMS Or SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

When modern refinement began, during the thirteenth 
century, to emerge from the rudeness of the middle ages, 
that part of Europe which geographers have called the 
Pyrenean Peninsula, and which, according to its present 
political division, forms Spain and Portugal, contained 
four Christian kingdoms and some Mahometan principa¬ 
lities, also comprehended under the title of kingdom. More 
than five hundred years had elapsed £ince the battle of 
Xerez de la Frontcra; 1 and the Moors, who, by the result 
of that conflict, obtained dominion over the greater part 
of Spain and Portugal, were, by the repeated victories of 
the Christians, in their turn driven back to the southern 
extrggii ty of the country, and were obviously not destined 
to maiAiain themselves much longer even in that quarter. 

During these live centuries of almost uninterrupted 
warfare between the race of Moorish Arabs and the 
Christians of ancient European descent, both parties, 
notwithstanding that their reciprocal hostility was influ¬ 
enced by fanaticism, had mutually approximated in mind 
and in manners. The intervals of repose, which formed 
short links in the chain of their sanguinary conflicts,' 
forded some opportunities for the interchange of the 
arts of L peace, and they were soon taught trffeel for each 
other that involuntary respect which the brave can never 
withhold from brave adversaries. Love adventures, in whjy'h* 

1 Fought in 712. 
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the Moorish knight ar r l Cnristian lady, or the Christian 
knight and Moorish lany, respectively participated, were 
not of rare occurrence. The Arab, who, in his native 


deserts, had not been accustomed to impose or women half 
the despotic restraints to which the sex is, subject in the 
fyarems of Mahometan cities, was soon disposed to imitate 
the gallantry of the descendants of the Goths; and still 
more readily did the imagination of the Christian knight, 
in a climate which was far from being ungenial, even to 
African invaders, acquire an oriental loftiness. Thus 
arose the spirit of Spanish knighthood, which was, in 
reality, only a particular form of the general chivalrous 
spirit then prevailing in most of the countries of Europe, 
but which, under that form, impressed in ah equal degree 
on the old European Spaniard an oriental, and on the 


Spanish Moor a European character. 

In the first period of this long contest, the Arabs carried 
learning and the arts to a degree of cultivation far beyond 
anything known in the Christian parts of Spain. Those 
wild enthusiasts learned, on the European soil, to estimate 
the value of civilized life with a rapidity as astonishing as 
that which distinguished the social improvement of their 
brethren, whom they had left behind in Asia, under the 
government of the caliphs. Before the era of Mahomet, 
their language had been cultivated and adapted to poetry 
and eloquence, according to the laws of oriental taste 1 . In 


Spain, it soon acquired, even among the conquered Chris¬ 
tians, the superiority over the barbarous romance or 
dialect of the country, which was then governecF'by no 
rule; for in the eighth, century; when the Moors pene¬ 
trated into Spain, the Visigoths, who had been masters of 
the territory since the fifth century, were not yet com¬ 
pletely intermixed by matrimonial alliances with thv.* Pro¬ 
vincials, or desc aidants of the Roman subjects; and the 
new national language, which had grown out of a corrupt 
Tjatin, was still the sport of accident. The conquered 
Christians, in the provinces under Moorish dominio^^^ 
forgot their romance. They became, indeed, so habituated 
to* the Arabic, that, According to the testimony of a bishop 
of\Cordova, who lived in the ninth century, out of a 
thousand Spanish Christians, scarcely one was to- be found 
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capable of repeating the Latin l^rms of prayer, while 
many eouhPexpress themselves id Arabic with rhetorical 
elegance, and compose Arabic verses. 1 

But the Christians who had preserved their indepen¬ 
dence, descending from the mountains of the As^priajs, 
began to repel the invaders, and* in proportion as they 
extended their conquests, a wider field was opened for the 
Spanish tongue. It remained, nevertheless, long barren 
and rude, and was destined to receive many additions from 
the rich and elegant Arabic, before it attained the copious¬ 
ness requisite for the wants even of common life. 

The Circumstances, however, under which the dialects 
of the several provinces existed, did not present those 
facilities for an improved national language, on the prin¬ 
ciple of the Italian Volya rc illustre , of the age of Dante, 
which would have enabled a poet of Dantes genius, had 
such then arisen in Spain, to form out of them one general 
literary language for all the Christian states of the Penin¬ 
sula. It happened, singularly enough, that about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, the three principal 
idioms spoken from the coast of the Atlantic to the Pyre¬ 
nees, and from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, 
were repres&nted by three kingdoms perfectly independent 
of each other. Tihc Castilian prevailed exclusively only 
in the Castiles and Leon, the hitter of which was perma¬ 
nently united to the former in the year 1230. The Por¬ 
tuguese was spoken both by the court and the people of 
Pon&,?<?g,l. In the kingdom of Arragon,* the language in 
general use wds the Catalonian, a dialect nearly the same 
as the Provencal or Liidosin of the south of France, but 
differing greatly both from the Castilian and the Portu¬ 
guese. This language also extended to the little kingdom 
of Niftarre, b^t it was there spoken only by the nobles, 

1 This remark, from the Indiculo lumiuuso of Bishop Aharo of Cor¬ 
dova, is noticed in the preface to Du Cange's Glossary, and is repeated 
hy Velasquez in his History of Spanish Poetry , Pieze's edition, page ‘M. 
^-rfpte^Ko Eirhliom’s Alfyrwetne (reschichte der (Jultur mid Littrratur , 
\ol. i. p. 1*41. The details of the history of Arabic pictry in Spain can¬ 
not be comprehended in a history of Spanish* and Portuguese poetry. 
The bibliographic erudition on the subject of Arabic poetry, whjcli 

in his remarks on Velasquez, does not»heloij£ to 
ork. 


Dieze has .delayed 
the subject ’4f this w 
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who were of French orvfJTispano-Gothic origin. The great 
body of the population in 'Navarre spoke the ancient Canta¬ 
brian, called Baskian, Vaskian, or Biscayan, which still 
exists in the Pyrenees and in the Spanish * province of 
Biscay. 

« The trouble will be rtpaid if a glance be now cast on the 
map, in order to distinguish, with somewhat more precision 
than is usually thought necessary, the respective domains 
of the three principal dialects of the Spanish tongue; for it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to form any opinion on the 
contest maintained between the Spaniards and the Por¬ 
tuguese relative to the value of their respective languages, 
arid the influence these languages have had on the polite 
literature, of* both countries, without a knowledge of the 
geographical boundaries, which, previously to the political 
divisions, separated the Portuguese from the Castilians, 
and the latter from the Arragonese. In these questions 
the Biscayan language is of no consideration, as it lias 
only an accidental and unimportant connexion with the 
other Spanish dialects, and, besides, bears not the most 
remote resemblance to them. 1 

The fimililated J^atin spoken along the Mediterranean 
on the Spanish shore, from the Pyrenees as far as Murcia, 
appears to have resolved itself, before,the period of the 
Arabian invasion, into the same language which extended 
eastward from the Pyrenees through the whole of the 
south of France to the Italian frontiers, and which, accord¬ 
ing to the most •-remarkable of its provincial for^Vvas 
railed the Catalonian, the Valencian, the*LiMosiN. and 
the Provencal. Of all the tongues spoken in •modern 
Europe, this language of the coasts was the first culti¬ 
vated. In it the Troubadours sang, and their lays had all 
the same character, whether addressed to tho Italiark, the 
French, or the Spaniards. From Catalonm it probably 
spread along the chain of the Pyrenees. The kingdom of 
Arragon became, after the restoration of the Spanish 
romance in tlitit quarter, its second country; for . 


1 Velasquez, Pie/e, aiVl other authors, furnish information on tl.e 
history of the Biscayan language and poetiy. This language, witli the 
poetry to \Uiioh it may have given birth, liad no influence 'on literature 
beyond its own territory, and appears to have had very little cten theie. 
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both it and jhe poetry of the Troubadours were particu¬ 
larly favoured by the princes and the nobles. But at the 
very period of the decline of this poetry, the kingdom ol* 
Arragon w;fs united to the Castilian dominions. Another 
kind of poetry, in the Castilian language, then obtained 
encouragement, and the seat of the government of tlsn 
united kingdoms was permanently fixed in Castile. The 
energetic development of literary talent among the. Cas¬ 
tilians, the bold romantic character of that people, and the 
ardent spirit of national pride which prompted them to 
make {lie most of all their advantages, soon banished the, 
ancient and, in other respects, highly esteemed dialect of 
Arragon, Cataloniji, Valencia, and Murcia, from literature, 
law, and the conversation of the superior classes of society. 
Finally, towards the middle of’the sixteenth editury. the 
Castilian became, in the strictest sense of the word, the 
reigning language of the whole Spanish monarchy. 1 

The Castilian tongue, (Lc/t'/tn/ Cas/ellana,) now called, 
by way of distinction, the Spanish, doubtless had its 
origin before the Moorish conquest, in the northern and 
midland parts of the Peninsula, llow far it had originally 
spread towards the south, it would pot now be* easy to 
determine; but it came down from the Asturian moun- 


1 How sensibly the neglect of the Catalonian or Valencian tongue, 
rttoi* (Ik* union of the Kingdoms of Arragon and Castile, uu-* fell hi flu* 
jo o\luces which belonged to the fonnei, nm\ lie seen I mm the passage 


qVotjd by lAehlnnn, m his AU<f. (Jest It. dry < r ul. u. JaH , \ol. i. ] age 
i * .Vi Scuoluno's fftsltny <>! Valrncm. Hut* the pleasing language 
of the Trouhadouis was doubtless u*iv defective. It would oiheiWisr 


base beeil difficult to have inn*lc the Catalonian poets so .soon prose]We* 
to the Castilian dialects, especially as, hesith s the diffeiencr <>! langu.igr, 
the natural jealousy between the Arragoniau and Castilian pi ounces 
was strong enonjjjfr^to manliest itself by political effects even in the 
eighteenth cent i try The impelfection of the Tiouhadoiit pliniseolog\ 
may June been fmrtly owing to its fluctuations, and the unions hums it 
assumed, in the several dialects. The dilference of tin* dialects appeals 
particul.uly e\ident on eompamig tlie teal Ham !,n <;kl of the l ieneli 
^Troubadours with tlie Valeirian, called Li \<.i \ '1 hr 

UiL'llct of the I’rovenyal Tiouhadours mnj, without much difficult), he 
translated by conjecture, if tlie reader lx* acuuamted w 1J1 Fiench alid 
Italian; but tilt; meaning of the Valcncian cannot he so easils guessed 
at, (‘veu with the additional knowledge of Castilian. As u pioof of fclijs, 
it will la* Mftficjent to peiuse a passage of the hdn* dr /< * /hints, of 
. 1 /r't/t r that is, .Monsiem, instead of the Ca-tihan Doiy Jamnr [ .lames J 
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tains with the warriors who boldly undertoojc to recover 
the country of their fathers, [t first resumed its sway in 
the kingdoms of Leon and old Castile; where it is still 
spoken in the greatest purity. 1 It then followed, step by 
step, €ne fortune of th^ Castilian arms, until it finally be¬ 
taine the established language of the most southern pro¬ 
vinces, where its progress had been longest withstood by 
the Arabic. More recently cultivated than the Catalonian, 
it cannot be doubted that it owes to that dialect a part of 
its improvement; but the elevated expression of its long 
full-toned words, soon stamped on it the character j>f quite 
a different kind of romance. The abbreviation of the Latin 
words, which gave the Catalonian language a striking 
resemblance to the French, was not agreeable to the genius 
of the Castilian, which, in consequence of its clear sonorous 
vowels and the beautiful articulation of its syllables, had, 
of all the idioms of the Peninsula, the greatest affinity to 
the Italian. Amidst the euphony of the Castilian syllables, 
the ear is, however, struck with the sound of the German 
and Arabic guttural, which is rejected by all the other 
nations speaking languages in which the Latin predo¬ 
minates. 2 « 

Ron/, reprinted in Valencia, 1 'DCi, in I to. Thy, author is one of tin* 
last poets who wiote in the Valeneian dialect, and the whole didactic 
poem, if so il m<i) be called, is composed in short \erscs of the following 
description: 

Yo com absent 
l)el inon \ n inf, 

Aquell Imquint t 

Aconort.it, j 

Del apart at j 

Daiit lu del pen, j 

\elljubileu * 

Owin" to the diUcience of the dialects, a foreigner Ylight, by a Mioit 
residence in Madrid, learn to express himself in Ca*tilmn with mon* 
fluency than it is spoken by u great part of the inhabitants of the Arra- 
gonian provinces. 

1 At least such is the opinion of Gregorio Mayans v Ziscar, given i»* 

his work, known gilder the title of Oiujrncs dr Id Lctiijiw Hbpiniom , 
port i. page S # 

2 It lias long been a generally received opinion that the forcible aspi¬ 
ration which the Spanish shaies in common.with tlie (lerman and Ara¬ 
bic, soleh owing to the mixture of the latter with the CnkiiMan. This 
opinion is adopted naturally enough by the Spaniards, who arc not 


Mort civilment, 

.la per la gent 
Desconcgut,* 

Ver tots tengut 
Con horn scluitge 
Temnt ostutge, &c. &e 
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The romapce, out of which the present Portuguese lan¬ 
guage has grown, was probably spoken along the coast of 
the Atlantic long before a kingdom of Portugal was 
founded. Though far more nearly allied to the Castilian 
dialect than to the Catalonian, it resembles the l?$ter in 
the remarkable abbreviation of words, both in grammar 
tical structure and in pronunciation. At the same time it 
is strikingly distinguished from the Castilian by the total 
rejection of the guttural, by the great abundance of its 
hissing sounds, and by a nasal pronunciation common to 
no people in Europe except the French and the Portuguese. 
In the Spanish province of Galicia, only politically sepa¬ 
rated from Portugal, this dialect, known under the name 
of Ling on Galley a is still as indigenous as in Portugal 
itself, and was at an early period so highly esteemed, that 
Alphonso X., king of Castile, surnamed the Wise, (AY 
Sabio ,) composed verses in it. Hut the Galician modifi¬ 


cation of this dialect of the western shores of the Peninsula 


has sunk, like the Catalonian romance of* the opposite 
coast, into a mere provincial idiom, in consequence of the 
language of the Castilian court being adopted by the 
higher classes in Galicia . 1 Indeed, tjie Portuguese lan- 


aware of the influence which the German guttural must, have hud o\ei 
their language;; but the Germans, who know the nature of their mother 
tongue, ought to recollect that the same Arabic words which are 
strongly aspirated by the Spaniards, are pronounced by the Portuguese, 
though equally naturalized among them, with a hissing sound. Resides, 
howAh>qs it happen that the ti before E and I, which is a guttural with 
the Germans, li.fs the same sound with the Castilians, though if, is 
never so .pronounced by any* other people whose language appears to 
have risen on the mills of that of ancient Rome v The Germanic pro¬ 
nunciation of the Visigoths, which was doubtless preserved in the 
mountains of CasPV, would afterwards he easily confounded with the 
Arabift The G^stilian conversion of <> into ije, also resembles the 
change which t«jffcs place in German of o into ok. Let, for instance, 
the Spanish Cuerco and Pueiu.o he compared with the German 
-Ivorper and Pobet.. 


1 The Portuguese language would perhaps be less depreciated by the 
►'Spaniards, if it did not lemind them of the vulgar idiom spoken by the 
Galician wuh r-carriers in Madrid. On the contrary, jhe Portuguese think 
the Castilian language inflated, and at once Jmtsh and *<£fected. Both 


nations are as little disposed to come to an agreement on the merits of 
their respective languages as the Danes and Swedes are regarding tliters ; 
for the (?j.4lilial/iuid Portuguese are, like the Danish and Swedish, only 
two conflicting {dialects of the tame tongue. The Swedes admit that the 

- • , * » * 
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guage, which in its present state of improvement must no 
longer be confounded With the popular idiom of Galicia, 
would have experienced great difficulty in obtaining a 
literary cultivation, had not Portugal, which? even in the 
twelfth century, formed an independent ‘kingdom, con¬ 
stantly vied in arts an'd in arms with Castile, and during 
the sixty years of her union with Spain, from 1580 to 
1610, zealously maintained her particular national cha¬ 
racter. 1 


Dullish language exceeds llieir own in softness, though the\ consider 
that softness disagreeable, and the harsher Swedish more sonorous on 
account of the greater abundance and fulness of its vowel sounds ; thus, 
precisely in the same manner, do the Spain*aidsfornleifm the softness of 
the Portuguese* tongue. The elision of the letter i, in a gieut number of 
Poitugueso woids, as in ton, paco, for color, jutfacio, and the reniaik- 
able change of l into n, as in branco , hrando, for bianco, Hondo, me 


peculiarities of that lang 


uage towliich foreigners do not easily leconcilc 


themsehes. 


1 The first essays towards a history of the Portuguese language, and 
mi intioduotion ,to Poituguese orthography, were published in Lisbon at 
the time when Portugal was a Spanish pro\im*e.— Duarte Nunez do 


Liao, the author of both vvoiks, was a statesman and magistrate. (/)<’- 
semhortjodor da Camara da Hnpjdiauad.) 'Hie foimer is entitled Ori- 
pcm da «Lnujoa J M ortiqfiirza, Pish. KiOO, in Hvo. It is dedicated to 
Philip Ill. king of Spam, who is, lio\\o\er, on this occasion meiely ad- 
diessed us Dorn Phelipe ll.de Poiluyal . In ^ie preface the author 
states lus other, but older woik ( Orthoyra pitta da Lniqoa Po/ tngaeza, 
Lish. Lf)70, in S\o,) to he the iirst of tlie kind. The Portuguese have, 
however, for two centuries laboured with us little success as the dermaiis, 
to introduce uniformity of oithography into their language. The cop - 
\ci tilde m and ao appear to lni\e been so early selected to deno^tho 
French nasal tone which occurs in numerous final syllables, thafNmie/. 
de Liao found it necessary to acquiesce ill .the custom, accouling to which 
tlie same word might be very differently written, us nac ( ad or nw ( ani, nod 
oi nmn, pronounced nearly as nassaonij and naomj, with the French 
sound of on, bon. But it surely could not have been very difficult to dis¬ 
possess tlie totally unnecessary and barbaious h in hi and hunt* (from 
the Latin mins and ujiu) of the place it had assumed! ns it is now ba¬ 
nished from elegant Portuguese orthography. Trifles of this kiml pie- 
sent more materials for reflection than a first view gi\es reason to expect. 
When the orthography of a country continues to be an object of reform, 
that nation is deficient in a certain degree of refinement, the attainment 
nf which lias eitheybeeu missed, or the right pui suit of winch is hut just 
commenced. ^Indeed, wljat necessity is there for the French, Italians, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese, wiiting the same sound, oceuiiing in the 
saifte word, in four different ways, as for example, hat mile, huffaylta, 
balalla, hiTtalha f 4 « * 
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Alter accurately distinguishing these three principal 
idioms of the romance, which formed the early spoken 
and written language of the Peninsula, 1 it will be more 
readily perceived why the Catalonian and Limosin poetry 
could not maintain itself in competition with the- Spanish 
and Portuguese, which were of more recent growth, ami 
why the poetry of Spain and that of Portugal have, from 
their first rise, preserved nearly the same character and 
passed through the same periods of splendour and decay. 
The Catalonian poetry was, from its origin, inseparably 
united with the language of the Troubadours, throughout 
its territories, from the Italian to the Castilian frontiers. 


Whilst the Ccvirs d’Amour, the festal meetings, and various 
other gallant exhibitions prevailed, in which the Gaya 


Cicneia, or joyous art, of those bards of love and chivalry 


flourished, and in which the bards themselves bore a 


brilliant part as masters of the ceremonies, the language 
and the poetry gave reciprocal importance to each other. 
When, however, the romantic spirit had exhausted itself 
in these modes, when another sort of gallantry came into 
vogue, and finally, when a more cultivated style of poetry, 
entirely new to Spain, was introduce/! from Italy, and 
propagated with the Castilian language, the poets of Cata¬ 
lonia, Arragon, and Valencia, began to write verses in 
the new mariner, and to disown their mother tongue in 
their compositions. This literary phenomenon, which has 
iteepoch only in the sixteenth century, cannot be attri¬ 
buted to political dependence alone: for* hitherto the an¬ 
cient national poetry of the Castilians had contined foreign 
to the inhabitants of the Arragonian provinces, (indivi¬ 
dual imitators excepted,) even after those provinces were 
united with the, Castiles. But when the Arragone.se, in 
iheir^eal to a fe with the Castilians in the reform of their 


ancient poetr^, began to write verses in the Castilian lan¬ 
guage, their success was facilitated by the old standing 
relationship between the old Provencal poetry, the sister 


1 Nothing ran Ik* more imjnopcr than to follow lhi (Jp’tgp, ( O'/u. s.vA*. 
j i.ul. t ‘11, so.) in dividing the ntbfttrr uliouuFof the pieseut iiilmhihmts 
<>1 tile P } reman Peninsula ;nto the ('astef/ainhit, Lutwvnun, and / 


< roe 
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of the Limosin, and the Italian: the latter in the sixteenth 
century became the model of the Spanish' and Portu¬ 
guese, 1 

The ancient Castilian poetry was as closely allied to 
the Portuguese and the Galician, as it* was distinctly 
.separated from the Limosin. The Troubadours had, it is 
true, chaunted their lays at the courts of Castile and Por¬ 
tugal, but the national taste in both kingdoms preferred 
different accents, and other metrical combinations: in 
short, it was accustomed to another kind of poetry of its 
own creation. No Troubadours were needed in these 
countries; for the common national poetry, which was 
unknown to the Arragonian provinces^ foraged a connect¬ 
ing tie for the Castilians, Portuguese, and Galicians, as it 
was the faithful mirror of their genius and character. 
However much the Castilians might dislike the Portuguese 
tongue, and the Portuguese, in their turn, the Castilian, 
their poetry continued essentially the same; and the 
languages of both countries deviated, at all times, far 
more from the Limosin romance, than ever they differed 
from each other. Besides, the old Galician idiom, 
scarcely distinguishable from the old Portuguese, 2 was 
originally a favourite with the Castilians, and when 
it ceased to he a literary language, tlie< political conflicts 
of the Spaniards and the Portuguese did not destroy the 
poetical harmony of the two nations. The Castilians, 
indeed, constantly maintained the opinion, that the Portu¬ 
guese language«was incapable of giving appropriate 
expression to heroic sentiments; but the Portuguese con- 

1 A particular account of the Limosin poetry, even in its last period, 
whieh is late enough to come into the division of time called the latter 
ages, docs not belong to the history of modern p?V‘»*v. It ought to he 
treated as the last part of the chivalrous poetry of tluvniddle ages.—See 
the notices in Velafqucz and lheze, p. 4f>, and the still more instiuctive 
sketch of the history of Limosin poetry, in Kiclihorn’s 6Vsr/«. t/t'r Cult, 
v. Lift. vol. i. p. 1 ^* 1 . 

2 That the Portuguese and the Galician were originally not to he dis¬ 
tinguished lioni epcli other, is expressly stated b) that attentive obsenei 
of the fonns^yf lnd native language, Nunez cle Liao, who says, As 7 //nos 
ambus, (namely, the Poi'iugiiese ami the Galician tongues) mu 7 untujn 
•muitr quasi hum a mvsmn uus palurras , v diphthom/os t e promnuiuchu, 
que us o 1 * ms partes dr Hrspunha mu) tan .— Orujan^Jn Lmjou Partu- 
</utziti cap. vi. 
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tradicted tlys assertion, not merely by words, but by 
deeds. 1 

The old Castilian, Portuguese, and Galician poetry was, 
under its owh peculiar forms, more popular .and strictly 
national, than was the Provengal, <jr than the Italhfll has 
ever been. It was not destined to be recited in courtlj • 
circles, in the presence of lords and ladies. It arose 
amidst the clang of arms, and was fostered by constantly 
reiterated relations of warlike feats and love adventures, 
transmitted from mouth to mouth; while almost everyone 
who either witnessed or shared those feats and adventures, 
wished to give them traditional circulation in the vehicle 
of easy verse.® So.common was the practice of composing 
verses, among all ranks, particularly in Portugal, that the 
historian, Manuel do Faria y Sousa, thought himself, at a 
later period, justified in calling every mountain in that 
country, a Parnassus, and every fountain, a llippocrene. 2 
The poems, called romances, took their name from the 
national language; and it is probable that the same name 
was at first given to all kinds of amatory and heroic bal¬ 
lads, the taste for which, however rapidly those produc¬ 
tions increaged and supplanted each other, appears It) have 
been insatiable. To mark with critical precision the 
limits of the different species of poetic composition, was 
never contemplated by the authors of the romances, but 
they very carefully distinguished, in their national verse, 
s^eral kinds of measure and forms of rhyme, which dif¬ 
fered widely from the Provencal and L'imosin. Having 
touched on this subject, i,t will, perhaps, be most conve¬ 
nient here to introduce a brief description of the nature 
of the verse common to the ancient Castilian, Portu- 
gucse^ and Galh Ifni poetry. 

1 Velasquez, who felt this thought fit when ho read the Ln.\iade Jr 
Cmiwet s*, to pay a particular compliment to the author, at the expense of 
the Portuguese language; for, after delivering the same opinion on that 
language which is entertaim 1 by most Spaniards, he very elegantly 
"\dds: the muses thought »lher\vise wheu they spoke through the 

mouth of Pamoens/' 

- ('*ulafueuic Jr Pot 1 u<jitl >f raJa mimic vm Hipporrene* y Par- 
mi/vwo, says Manuel de Faria v Sousa, in his 'Epitome dr Itts History * 
Porhtifuesffs ^ Pother Sarmiento. a Spanish author, whom national pre¬ 
judice does Jeveufc from doiug justice to the Portuguese, mentions 
this ohseiMitipii in his instructive Memoria* para la Pvesta Espano/a. 
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Of the metrical compositions common the ancient 
Castilians and Portuguese, the most peculiarly national 
were the rkdondillas. All verses, consisting of four 
trochaic feet, appear to have been originally dbmprehended 
uiidtS* the name of redowdillus* 1 which, however, came at 
•length to be, in preference, usually applied to one parti¬ 
cular species of this description of verse. To a people so 
romantic and chivalrous, and at the same time so fond of 
their national poetry, as the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
nothing could be more agreeable than verses of this sort, 
which, in languages such as theirs, could be composed on 
the spur of the occasion, and which to the charm of sim¬ 
plicity add the beauty of a sonorous harmony . 2 It is diffi¬ 
cult to suppose that the redondillas have been formed in 
imitation of bisected hexameters, as some Spanish authors 
have imagined . 3 They may, with more probability, be 
considered a relic of the songs of the .Roman soldiers, 
which were doubtless often heard in these countries, and 
which must have left recollections easily communicated by 

1 Tin* word is list'd m this extensive sen-*e 1»\ Sarnnento in hi** Mr- 

* 

innmK s, oi ns tin? book is sometimes t-allftl, Obrns />o\/A;/nw*, parte i. 
j». lhH Author** me ftir 1’iom Icing ngteed lcspccting tko origin «>! the 
term redundtllus, (aeeniding to tin* Poituguese oi thographv, redoudilfui'i ) 
Hut is not the wool more naturally dciivcd i'nnwt rdondo (lound), than 
iVoni a .small town railed Kedonrlo ? Jnste.nl of ledondillas, these com¬ 
positions are sometimes named i ntomh/lo, s, the vwnd trtsn s bring under¬ 
stood. In (lerinan, they might lie called run/rlrct w (circular \ciscs.) 

*r might not he difficult. to find an Knglish mime lor these verses i^?Jy 
ns nppropiuite us this # (.icnmm one. Oui old word Jlnnndelnt/ has been 
used for this puipose, and is found opposite to Ju dUnddht^ in the cu» - 
liest Spanish and Knglish dictionniies * It is so given in lUinshcu’s*, 
“ impiinted at London, by Kdm. UolJifanl, I "»!)!> '* But tor the sake of 
piecismn, the Spanish term is preferable, und it lias accordingly been 
adopted in this translation. B\ the French, SpTfer „\sh liedondillus are 
called lioudrlrtlr, s, or Itondrnnv . See Ln SouvrHr rthodr E^p'ntjtwlc y 
«\sc.—T. It. 

* Shall it be said that tlieic is, in the (leiman language, no kind of 
verse winch unites to so much grace a character so truly popular! Let 
Burger’s XuehtJ'eicr drr Venus be considered, before this be determined. 
Kven the Ksthonian serfs, on the coast of the Bailie, eluitml thoif 
simple ballads iuVhc same measure. Proof of this maj be seen on 
reference to Tetri's AVu7a7< hten von dm Esthen, vol. ii. p. tit). 

* Among others, Sarnnento, who, in support of tliis opinion, quotes 

some veites from Virgil, for example: Infer vibunm n^pr^bsi — Ton- 
limit barba eadebut, Ik c. These verses have, it is trill*, eight syllables, 
but not four trochaic feet. * * * . 
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the Romanized natives to their conquerors, the Visigoths. 1 
In such versus, every individual could, without restraint, 
pour forth the feelings which love and gallantry dictated, 
accompanied .by his guitar; for no greater attention was 
paid to correctness in the distinction of long and ^hort 
syllables than in the rhyme. WAon one of the poetic f 
narratives, distinguished by the name of romances, was 
sung, line followed line without constraint, the expression 
flowing with careless freedom, as feeling gave it birth. 
When, however, romantic sentiments were to be clothed 
in a popular lyric dress, to exhibit the playful turns of the 
ideas under still more pleasing forms, it was found advan¬ 
tageous to introduce divisions and periods, which gave 
rise to regular strophes (cstam'ias and cop!as). Lines 

were, for the sake of variety, shortened by halving them; 
and thus the tender and impressive melody of the. rhythm 
was sometimes considerably heightened. Seduced by the 
example of tin* Arabs, something excellent was supposed 
to be accomplished when a single sonorous and unvan imr 
rhyme was rendered prominent throughout all the \ei\se% 
of a long romance/ Through other romances, however, 

1 1 low dors fi happen that none of tin* Spanish authors ha\e taken 
notice of the ancient songs sung 1>\ tin* Jtoman soldiers, though tl.i \ 
sire evidently rcdmuhVtU* ' Suetonius lias presn\ed some rrminkuhlr 
examples of these songs; .mil the same measure oeems after ti e 
ileeline of Latin poeti \, j».n ti<* nlsvi 1 \ in M>me pious ver-.es of Prudent u s. 
vvj|ieli are quoted by ttaimiento. 

-^Vfter examining Arabic veises wntten in the European manmu u 
cannot be diflieuU^cven for prisons unacquainted with the language, to 
form an idea of the influence which the monotonn* rhymes of the Mooi , 
bad on the old Castilian ioimmees. See. for example, the follow n a* 
)'issage of the Koiaii: 

Vti sciamsi, ni dhohalia, 

* Val Kamiui eda tuluha, 

Vail naliari, eda gudluhn, 

Val 1 jfuli eda jagseialm. 

But the Spanish ear lequired some vaiiety, and accordingly p’vfeiied a 

ijedomiriant to a single unchanging' rhyme. Thus in the runranee ■— 

\ 

Media noclie era por liilo ; 

Los gall os queiian cant nr t 
Doude Chaos con umores 
No podia tepobar. 

Quanto may gran ties sospiios 
Que el ampr se h.uia dar, &c. 
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pairs of rhymcless verses Were allowed‘to glide amidst a 
variety of rhymed ones. At length, at a later period, it 
was observed, that, in point of elegance, the redondilla 
was improved, rather than injured by the changes pro¬ 
duced. when, instead of perfect, imperfect rhymes, or 
sounds echoing vowels*but not consonants, were heard in 
the terminating syllables. Hence arose* the distinction 
between consonant and assonant verses, which lias been 
cultivated into a rhythmical beauty unknown to other 
nations. 1 Thus varied, and yet ever simple, the redondilla 
lias been still more valuable to Spanish and Portuguese 
versification, than the hexameter was to the poetry of 
Greece and Rome. It has even become the prevailing 
measure of dramatic poetry. 

The period of the invention of the redondillas was also 
nearly that of the dactylic stanzas, called versos de arte 
mayor, because their composition was considered an art of 
a superior order. They had their origin, according to 
some authorities, in Galicia and Portugal. 2 3 This metrical 
form is, however, found in several of the most ancient 
Castilian poems. As the inventors of these stanzas were 
ignorant of the. true principles of prosody, the degree of 
attention paid to purity in the rhythm of the Sactyles was 
even less than in the rhymes of the redondillas. It was 
thought sufficient to deal out eleven or twelve syllables, 
and the dactylic measure was left to accident. This may 
account for these verses falling into disuse, for the pro¬ 
gressive improvement of taste, which allowed the redfm- 
dillas to maintain their original consideration, was not 
reconcilable with the half dancing, half hobbling* rhymed 
lines of the versos de arte mayor? 


1 Such rums asonmiles ns occur in the words ami /;<>>,*, dolor 

and <t>niznn t an* easily recognised. But from some old Spanish 
romances, it appear- that the return of the same consonants sometimes 
supplies the place of an assonant rlijme; for example, when the words 
ld.ro, cmcijLvo , aiojo, &c. follow each other at short intervals. 

2 See what is stated by Sanniento, p. 11)1, from an old lettei of tin? 
iparquis of Santonin, of which more particular notice will soon le 
taken in thijTwork. 0 

3 Die Spanish and Portuguese versos de arte mayor \eiy much 

resemble^some of the English popular ballads, with legald lo their 
measure. There however, in the rudest of the and Porlu- 
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Besides the above national modes of rhythm and rhyme, 
common to ©astilians, Galicians, and Portuguese, the form 
of the sonnet was also known in the west of Spain and 
Portugal long before the imitation of Italian poetry was 
thought of in those parts of the Peninsula. It had jj^ubt- 
less been acquired through the intervention of Provencal, 
and Limosin po*ets. But the character of the sonnet was 
not sufficiently popular for the old Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese, and they were never fond of that kind of poetic 
composition. Not less adverse to the taste of the country 
was the long protracted alexandrine. Monkish rhyme¬ 
sters, who forced their imitations of Latin doggrel on tins 
nation, introduced this kind of verse into the Spanish 
language, in tfie thirteenth or perhaps even in the twelfth 
century, but certainly at a period anterior to its appear¬ 
ance in any other modern tongue. It soon, however, sunk 
into disesteem, and was neglected. 

gueso Mrophes of this kind, more mil ihwhni tlum o\v'i m the modem 
popular songs of the Knglish. An old political song, liy Juan do Mona, 

( oinmencos thus :— 

Como cl, quo duenne con la posada, t 

Quo qmoro y no puodo jamas iicorAur, 

Mas si lo puodo a la (in dosoehar, 

Qiicdn 111 mente con ol dcsvclada, £.e. 
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PROM TIIK 


END OF THE THIRTEENTH TO TI1E COMMENCE¬ 
MENT OP THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


TUtOUAULE 1’ERIOD OF TIIK FIRST ROMANCES. 


The origin of Castilian poetry is lost in the "obscurity of 
the middle ages. The poetic spirit which then awoke 
in the north of Spain, was doubtless first manifested in ro¬ 
mances and popular songs. Rodrigo Dihz de Vicar, called 
VI Campcador, (the champion,) and still bettor known 
by the Arabic title of the Cid, (the lord or leader,) 
assisted in founding the kingdom of Castile for his prince, 
Ferdinand i. about the year 10.3(5; and the name and tin* 
exploits of that favourite hero of the nation were probably 
celebrated during his own age in imperfect rcdondillas. 
That some of the many romances which record anecdotes 
of the life of the Cid may be the offspring of that period, is 
a conjecture which, to say the least of it, has never been 
disproved; and indeed, the whole character impressed 
upon Spanish poetry from its rise, denotes that the era 
which gave birth to the first songs of chivalry must be 
very remote. In the form, however, in which these 
-romances now exist, it does not appear that even the 
oldest can be referred to the twelfth, i'ir less to the 
eleventh century. 1 " 

1 Sarmiejito iius .written at! great length on the origin of the VnMilian 
umanees, hot ^information he gi\es is nioie copious than ^nMue- 

1 * * c 
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FOEMA DEL ClD. 


Some examples of Old Castilian verse, wfiicli are held 
to bg.mpre ancient than any known romance or ballad in 
% thut language, have befen preserved. 1 Of these, the rhymed 
chronicle, of the Exile and Return of the Cid, (Poema del 
('id, el Campeador ,) is considered the oldest. This 
chronicle can scarcely be called a poem; and that it could 
not have been the result of a poetic essay made in the 
spirit of the national taste, is evident, from the nature of 
the verse, which is a kind of rude alexandrine. * It is the 
more dillicult to speak with any certainty respecting its 
age, as there also exists a very old ptose account of the 
Cid, corresponding in all the principal facts with this 
rhymed chronicle. Though it may be true that the author 
lived about the middle of the twelfth century, as his editor 
Sanchez supposes, still it is not with this work that the 
history of Spanish poetry ought to commence. As a phi¬ 
lological curiosity, the rhymed chronicle is highly va¬ 
luables but any little poetry there may be in it, must 
be considered as a consequence of the poetic character 
of the nation to which its author belonged, and of the 
intrinsic interest of the subject. The events are narrated 
in the order in which they succee d each other, and the 
whole work scarcely exhibits a single mark of invention. 
The small portion of poetical colouring with which the 
dryness of the .relation is occasionally relieved, is the 


torv. If would requite the most laborious investigation, joined to the 
highest ctilieal sagacity, to penetrate the obscurity m which this part of 
the lustoiy of literature is involved. How, indeed, can it he ascciluined 
in what ago a ballad belongs, the author of wtiich is unknown, and 
which, m the progresshe improvement of the language and the fintionul 
t»Me, has been, without sciuple, altered by the singers? 

1 These monuments of old Castilian rhyme were little known until 
lescued from oblivion in 177T) by the publication of the Cult a ton tie 
I*th tins C((,sfrlltuttts Antvnan .s a! sit/ln XT”., by 1). Tomas Antonio 
Sanehc',, a woik ylueli, in respect to philology, is certainly very merf- 
mrious. The collection, however, appears to terminate with the third 
volume, (Madrid, IIS'),) which contains the Ponna de Alexandra 
1 /iftfnt). The first volume contains the celelnated letter of the j\lari/inx 
t,e ftanf'tslttnn on the ancient Spanish poetry, then v for thq first time 
pt mted, with a commentary by the publisher, full of phlhn^ical learning. 
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result of the chivalrous earnestness of the writer’s tone, 
and of a fetv happy traits in the description of some of 
the situations, 1 

POEMA DE ALEXANDRO MAGNO. 

I 

Still less of the character of poetry belongs to the fabu- 4 
lous chronicle of Alexander the Great (Poem a de Alexan - 
dro Magjio ), respecting the origin and age of which the 
Spanish critics are far from being agreed. "Whether it 
be, as some pretend, a Spanish original of the twelfth or 
thirteentji century, or as others assert, the translation of a 
French work of the same age, in verse, or, what is still 
more probable? a versified translation of a Latin legend, 
with the manufacture of which some monk may have 
occupied his solitary hours, are questions which a writer 
of the history of Spanish poetry cannot, with propriety, 
stop to discuss, even though alexandrine verse should, as 
some suppose, have taken its name from this chronicle. 
Next to stringing together his rhymes, 2 the tdiief object 
of the author probably was to clothe the biography of 
Alexander the Great in tlic costume of chivalry. Ac¬ 
cordingly, lip relates how the Infante Alexander, whose 
birth was distinguished by numerous prodigies, seemed, 
while yet a youth, u Hercules; how he was taught to read 

1 For exam pie, ill the following passage, which Sainuento has also 
quoted; Ihe language, too, ditlers less from the present Spanish m 
tiffs, than in many other parts of tin* work. 

De |ps sus ojo.s tan fueitemente Uoiundo, 

Tornaha la cabegi, e esU\alos cat undo. 

Vio puertas abicrlus, e u/os sin cumulus, 

Alcaiulanis \acius sin pick's e sin inantos 
E sin fajeoues, e sin azores, mudados. 

Sospivo mio Zid ; ca rnuclio avie giandcs cuidados. 

Kablo mio Zid bien, e tan mejorado: 

(jnulo «i ti, Seiior Piulre, que eslas en alto. 

Eh to in<> hail envuelto in is enemigos malos, &c. 

2 He states at the hi.ginning of the woik the importance lie plan'll 
m the labour of the rhyme, which lie seems to lm\e partienlaily valued, 
because he made four linen id ways llnme together in Succession ;— 

Mestcr trago fremoso, no es de jirghniii, 

Alester es sen pec.ido, ca es de deicciu. 

Fuhlar ettrso Vimvtlo pi r la i/uaderna via 
Z\'r si lab as canttutm, m es y rant maesfria. 

. c2 
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in his seventh year; how lie then every day learned a 
lesson in the seven liberal arts, and maintained a daily 
disputation thereon, and many other wonders of‘ this sort. 1 
Alexander’s officers are counts and barom. The real 
history only feebly glimmers through a grotesque coin- 
*pound of puerile iictions and distorted facts. But per¬ 
haps this mode of treating the materials is not to be laid 
to the account of the versifier. 


GONZAl.O RERCEO. 

Prayers, monastic rules, and legends were composed in 
Castilian alexandrines, at a very remote period:—the 
earliest were probably written by Gonzalo Berceo, a Bene¬ 
dictine, about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Spanish authors have made the dates of the birth and 
death of this monk objects of very minute research, and 
have exerted great industry in recovering his rude verses. 2 * 4 
Jn this field, however, the poetical historian can find 
nothing worth gleaning. 

ALrilONSO x.; Ills LITERARY MERITS-THE ROMANCES OF 

Nicolas and antonio. 

The names of several early writers of rude Castilian 
verse are recorded by different authors. A notice, how¬ 
ever, of the literary merits of Alphonso X., surnamed 
the (f isc, by which is meant the learned, forms the mod 

1 LI padio a \ii. linos inotiole a leer, * 

Diole a nmostios otnadnsuh* seso o do ^aboi, t 
Los mogoros que pmlo in Circe in oscogor, 

L>ne lo MipipsM'ii on las \ii. arles oinponiT 
Aprend do las vii. artos cada Aia lioion 
I><* todas cada dia facia disputacion, Sec. * 

-* Sniniiento and Sanclic/ may be consulted respecting those iim u,< s. 
Some notices on the same topics are also to be iouiid m Velasquez. 
Had ihiceo composed \ersos oil temporal subjects, it is piobable that 
the Spanish wulcis would not lia\e disputed with so much zeal on the 
merits of his life.. It is cuiious, that the pious author liiinM If c aid 
his vcim 1 prose. The passage runs tlms:— 

Quiero far unit pi ova in J Ionian paladino, 

4 Ln qua) suele el pueblo fablar a su \eemo, 

(Vi non so ton ht ratio afar otm latnu). r* 

1’ien lahha, conw creo, yn vaso (It* bon Hno. 


» 
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suitable commencement for a history of Spanish poetry. 
This sovereign, who was a very extraordinary man, for 
the age in which he lived, was ambitious, among his other 
distinctions, of being a poet. Scarcely any romance or 
song of true poetic feeling can be attributed to lunfc* but 
he loved to embody his science and learning in verse., 
lie disclosed his Alehymical Secrets in the dactylic stanzas 
called versos dr arte mayor . Alchymy was his favourite 
study; and if his assertions in verse may be relied on, ho 
several times made gold, and in times of difficulty turned 
his power of producing that precious metal to his own 
advantage. His verses are, in some degree, harmonious, 
and ingeniously constructed; but no trait of poetic 
description enlivens the dry and uninteresting precepts he 
details. 1 It is not, therefore, on account of his rhymes 
that Alplionso the Wise deserves to be placed at the head 
of the Castilian poets. His claim to occupy that station 
can only be founded on the attention he devoted to the 
cultivation of the Castilian language. Tljis attention, 
which is easily recognised even in his unpoetic verses, 
could not fail to prove a most powerful incitement to emu¬ 
lation, since the example was set by r, king possessing a 
reputation for learning which was flattering to the national 
pride. The greater purity and precision thus introduced 

1 J Iai\ stated that he learned his art from an Egyptian, whom be 
•suited from Alexandria, Alplionso adds:— 

La piedra (pic Raman philosophal • 

Sabta facer, e me la enserio, 

. Eizimoslo junto*, despues solo yo ; 

Con quo lnuclias voces crecio mi caudal. 

% 

r l he ehcmieal prescriptions have a very quaint effect, as delivered in 
the dancing measure of these verses, viz.— 

Tomad el mercurio assi como sale 
De minas de tierra eon limpia pureza. 

Purgadlo eon cueros par la su mulezu, 

Porque mas limpieza cn esto mi cale. 

E porque su peso tan solo se iguale. 

Con doze onzas del dicho eompuesto,'* 

Hn vaso de vidro despues de ser-qmesto. 

Otra materia en esto non vale. • % 

'this exTfact may also serve as au example of the rhythmical facility 
displajed in the verses of Alpl^iso. 
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into the dialect of Castile and Leon, enabled the poetic 
genius of the nation to unfold itself with increasing 
vigour and freedom. But the benelits which Alphonso 
conferred on the Spanish language and literature did not 
fitop4rhere. The Bible was, by his command, rendered 
*into Castilian; and a paraphrase of Scripture History 
accompanied the translation. A general Chronicle of 
Spain, and a History of the Conquest of the Holy Land, 
founded on the work of William of Tyre, were also 
written by order of Alphonso. Finally, he introduced 
the use of the national language into legal and judicial 
proceedings. No direct interest was, however, taken by 
that sovereign in the improvement of tjie popular Castilian 
poetry. lie probably thought it too destitute of art and 
learning to deserve much consideration. It appears to 
have been on this account, and not from vanity, that he 
favoured the Troubadours assembled at bis court, in 
whose more elegant verse his praises were unceasingly 
proclaimed. 1 ^ His influence had an extensive operation; 
but his death, which happened in the year 1284, was no 
loss to the national bards of Castile, who still sung their 
romances in obscurity. 

The history of Spanish poetry continues barren of names 
until towards the end of the fourteenth century; and yet, 
according to all literary probability, the greater part of 
the ancient Castilian romances, which have, in the pro¬ 
gress of time, been collected, and have undergone more Gi* 
less improvement, were composed at a much earlier period. 
One Nicolas, and ail abbot named Antonio, are mentioned 
ns celebrated writers of romances in the thirteenth’century, 
anterior to the reign of Alphonso X. 2 But until the 
period of the invention of printing, no ifegard was paid by 
the learned, or by those who wished to be considered 
learned, to popular ballads; and when the attention of 
men of letters began at last to be directed to the old 


1 Histon'c f/cHcntlc dcs Troubadours, tom. ii. n. ‘Job: tom. iiir 

!>. &c. ‘ v 

2 Stiruilento refers tlm oldest Castilian romances to the thirteenth 
century, but only hvpothytieally, and with the explicit declaration, that 
certainly none were to he found in the formr in which they then existed. 
Respecting the Nicola* and the Antonio de Ins Romances, dfee the notes 
of l)ieze on Velasquez, p. 1 It). 


\ 
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romances, the, authors wei*e either forgotten, or no trouble, 
was taken t6 preserve or recover their names. With a 
view, therefore, to the convenience of historical arrange¬ 
ment, a particular account of the ancient romance poetry 
of Castile may be postponed until the period must re¬ 
corded when the first instance of literary publicity was , 
given to it. In the meanwhile, some little known though 
not unimportant memorials of the state of poetical and 
rhetorical culture in the fourteenth century, may here be 
brought to recollection. 


ALPHONSO XI. 


That the example of Alphonso X. operated powerfully 
among the grandees of Castile, cannot be doubted; and to 
its influence must, in a great measure, bo attributed the 
encouragement given to the cultivation of knowledge by 
Alphonso XL That prince, amidst all the troubles of his 
busy reign, maintained the character of a protector of 
learning, and endeavoured to distinguish himself as a 
writer in his native tongue. In the accounts of his labours 
given by Spanish authors, he is stated to have composed 
a General Chronicle in liedondiilas, 1 which is eithdr lost, 
or still remains buried in some of the old archives of Spain. 
However slight riiay be the merits of this work, in a 
poetical point of view, it is rendered interesting by the cir- 
-tyiinstance, that the king chose for the rhythmic structure 
of his narrative, the easy flowing verse of the romances, 
instead of the stilt* monkish alexandrines, and the ungrace¬ 
ful dactylic stanzas. This brought the redondillas more 
into favour. Alphonso XI. also caused books to be written 
in Castilian prosc M among which were a kind of peerage, 
or register of the noble families of Castile, with an account 
of their hereditary estates and possessions, and a hunting 
book, (Libro dc Montcria ,) in the composition of which 
several persons assisted. Though rhetorical art might 
derive no advantage from these books, they contributed to 
give consideration to the national dialect; and to incite 
persons of rank to engage in literary pursuits, 

1 Sec the Bibliotheca Nispuaa Vrfus of Nicolas Antonin, mder the 
bead of Alphonso XI. and Sun^ento,p. SOo. 
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EARLY CULTIVATION OF CASTILIAN PROSE DON .JUAN 
MANUEL; HIS CONDE LUC A NOll; HIS ROMANCES. 

t 

lint the most valuable monument of the cultivation of 
Spaift?I r literature in *the fourteenth century is El Conde 
V, t'ca/ior , a book of moral and political maxims, written 
by Don Juan Manuel, a Castilian prince. This Don Juan 
was one of the most distinguished men of his age. 1 lie 
was descended, in a collateral line with the reigning family 
of Castile, from king Ferdinand III., usually called the 
Saint, lie served his sovereign, Alphonso X«l., with 
chivalrous fidelity, and, by the judieious policy of his con¬ 
duct, retained the favour of that prince 1 , who certainly had 
reason to regard him with jealousy. After he had distin¬ 
guished himself by a number of honourable and gallant 
deeds, Alphonso appointed him governor ( adelentado 
j/itn/or) of the country bordering on the Moorish kingdom 
of Grenada. In this station he became the terror of the 
hereditary efierny of Castile, lie made an irruption into 
Grenada, and defeated the Moorish king in a great battle. 
After this brilliant victory, he always acted one of the 
iirst parts in tlicSnternal troubles of Castile; and during 
twenty years conducted the war against the Moors. lie 
died in ld(>2, leaving behind him some of the ripest fruits 
of his experience in his Count Lucan or. A Spanish book, 
so full of sound practical good sense, of a character sp 
truly unostentatious, and clothed in a simple, homely, but 
far from inanimate garb, could scarcely be expected to 
belong to the fourteenth century.* In estimating the merit 
of this work, it ought also to be recollected that, at the 
period in which it appeared, the taste feu* the wild tales of 
chivalry, called romances, had begun to prevail. Amadis 
de Gaul, the prototype of all subsequent knight-errantry 
romances, had thon obtained general circulation. There 

1 A sensible and well digested biography of this prince, hv (ionzalo 
d“ Algol* 1 ) Molina, a writer of the sixteenth eenturv, t\s pielixed to E! 
Cofh/r J.Hctnwr, tl*' first edition of which Aigote supeiintended. The 
wink iN not easily procured e\en in Spain. 1 Y 0 rs t/r /us mns rummunr , 
snvs Sarniiento. In the Kbrarv of the imiveisity of (lottingcn there is a 
copy of tfce edition: Mndud, 104*2, 4to. Tfit* first edition of •HI Cnndc 
IjHtmtor was piinted at Sewlle, in i’>7A^ 
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is, however, iu tlie Count Lucanor, no trace of romantic 
extravagance? none of the dreamy flights of an irregular 
imagination; for in every passage of the book the author 
shows himself a man of the world, and an observer of 
human nature. In the course of ty’s long exponent^ he 
had formed maxims for the conduct of life which he was 
desirous of pursuing. lie gave to many of these axioms 
a laconic expression in verse; and, to impress them the 
more forcibly, invented his Count Lucanor, a prince con¬ 
scious of too limited an understanding to trust to his own 
judgment in cases of difficulty, lie gives the count a 
minister/ ( comejero ,) whose wisdom fortunately supplies 
the deficiency • of ljis master’s shrewdness. When the 
count asks advice of his minister, the latter relates a story, 
or sometimes a fable. The application comes at the close, 
and the narrative is the commentary of the verse or 
couplet with which it terminates. In this manner forty- 
nine moral and political tales are told. They are not of 
equal merit; but though some are inferior t£> others, the 
difference is not great, and they have all the same rhe¬ 
torical form. Sometimes it is the idea that gives the 
chief interest, sometimes the execution. / Among the ver¬ 
sified maxims are the following:— 

“ If you have done something good in little, do it also 
in great, as the good will never die.” 1 

“ lie who advises you to be reserved to your friends, 
"Wishes to betray you without witnesses.” 2 

“ Hazard no't your wealth on a poor man’s advice.” 3 
“ He who has got a good seat should not leave it.” 4 
6i He Who praises you for what you have not, wishes to 
take from you what you have.” 3 

This last axionrfs deduced from the well-known fable 


» 


1 Si algun bien fiziercs, quo chioo a«saz fiiere, 
Fazio grunado; quo el bien nunc a muere. 

- Quicn te con&rja encobrir do tus amigos, 
Kuganar to quiero assaz, y sin testigos. 


• 1 No aventures inneho tu riqueza 
For oonsojo de ome quo ha pobrez i. 

4 Quien bien see, non se lieve. • 


•» 

% 


* Qtiien te alabare con lo quo non has on ti, 
Sabe, quo quiere^clover lo quo lias de ti 
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of the fox and the raven. It is curious tp observe tlic 
resemblance between the unconscious artless simplicity 
with which Don Juan Manuel relates his fable, and the 
finely-studied simplicity with which the elegant La Fon- 
tain*4tells the same styry. Who would expect to find in 
% an old Spanish book of the fourteenth century, the same 
knowledge of the world and mankind as distinguished the 
refined age of Louis XIV.? 1 

This work appears to have been preserved without 
alteration, as it was originally written. It is only oeca- 

* As this work is as scarce as it is curious, lo extract life whole of 
the first tale may perhaps In* agreeable to the reader. 

“ Fabla\a mi ilia cl Conde luieanor con Pulromo su Votisejero, eu esta 
rnaneru. Patronio, vos subfiles ijuc yo soy nmy cayador, y he feelio 
imichus cavils nuevas, que iiuuca fi/.o otro ome, y ami he feeho y ami- 
dido en los capillos y cn las piguolas nlguuas eosas mny apro\echosas, 
quo nmica fan on lccbus, y aora los que quieren dezir mal de mi fubiaii 
en esearmo en ulguna manera, y quando loan nl Cid Kmdias, o al 
Conde Eciraml (Jonzalez, de quautas lides que fizieron. o nl santo y 
bioiiaienhirndo^Koy don Fcrrando, quautas buonas eonquistas fizo, loan 
a mi, diziemlu que tiz mny bueii feelio, porque ahadi aquello en los 
capillos y en las piguolas. Y porque jo cntiendo, que este abibainiento 
mas se me torna en denuesto, que en alabamiento, ntego vos que me n 
eonsejotles en que maHera fare, porque no me esearne/ejyn por la buenn 
obra que fiz. So nor Conde, dixo Pationio, para que \os sepades lo que 
vos cumple de tazer en esto, pla/eme ya que sopiessedes lo que contes- 
eio a im moio, que fue I ley de (\ndo\u. El Conde la pregun to coino 
iueia iiqui llo ; Pationio lo dixo assi. 

“ flnvo (‘li (’ordoMi nil Key Moro, que lm\o iiombre Albaquime, y 
coino quier que muntenia bien assn/ su Keyno, no so tiabajd de fuzrt 
otra cosn honrada, im de gran fama, de las que sueien y de\en fazer 
los Jteyes. Ca non tan solumente son los Keyes tmmidos de guaular 
mis Keynos, mas los que buenos quierer mt, roimene que Jules obras 
fugnn, porque eon derecho aerecienten sus Keynos, y Kigali en gmsa, 
que eu su Mila scan nmy mas londos de las gentes, y dcspue.s de su 
inuorte jinqueen buenas fazauas de las obras qi*e olios ovieren feelio. 

K este Key non se tiabaja\a de esto, si non de comer, y de folgw, y do 
cstav en su easa Mcioso ; y aeaeseio, que estando tin dia que t.ifuau 
ante el un estormeuto de quo so paguwm mm ho los mows, que li.i 
nombre Albogon, e el Key paro mientes, y eutendio que non fa/i.i tan 
buen son eomo eiu mencster, y tomb el Albogon, y aiiadio en el un 
i'ormlo a la parte de yuso, cn dereclio de los otros forados, y dende en 
udelante fa/aa el AJbogon nmy mejor son que fasta entonces fa/.m. 1) 
eomoquiern que aquello^ era ineii feelio para en nquclla cosn, pero que 
non era tan gran feelio cymo comenia do fazer al Key. K Ins gentes 
eit manejft de eseamio comenyarnn ft loar iiquel feeho, y r dezian quando 
J lam avail a alguno en Arabigo, T’ahcdrzitl Alkm/tibnc, que quiero dezir: 
esto es cl uiuidiimento del Key Albuqu,\>e. Esta palabra file soinula 
» # 
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sionally that the difference of the language in single words 1 
betrays the officious industry of some transcriber. In a 
short preface, the author gives a candid explanation of the 
object of this Collection of tales. 

Don Juan Manuel was also the author of a Clmwicle 
(Chronica dc Espaha ); the Book of the Sages (Libro de 
los Sabios ); a Book of Chivalry (Libro del Caballero ); 
and several other works in prose of a similar nature. 2 It 
appears that these works are now lost, though they were 
preserved in manuscript in the sixteenth century. A col- 


tanto por la* tierra, fasta que lo o\o de oil* cl Key, y prcgunto, porque 
de/nm las gentes aqucste palubra. F cuimquier que ge lo quisieran 
uegar yencubrir, tilnto los alinco, que ge lo o\ieron a dezir. F desque 
esto o)o tomb ende gran peyar, pero vomn era inuy buen Key, lion 
qmso fazer mal a los que de/ian aquesta paiabra, mas puso en su 
eoiayon do facer otro afnulimiento, de que por fuerza o\ iessen las gentes 
a lour el su feelio. F entonce porque la su luezqiuL.i de Conlo\a non 
ei a arab.ula, atiadio en ella aquel Key loda la labor que hi inenguimi. y 
acaluda. V esto fue la mejor, y mas eomplida, y inns noble niesquiia 
que los morns a\ian en llspafm. F loudo Dios es iy>ra JgleMn, y 
IJamanla Santa -Mima de Couhna, y ofre&c»oln el santo Key don Fer¬ 
nando a Santa Mann quando ganb a Cordova de los jftoros. F dcsuuc 
aquel Key o\o ncabndo la mesquita, vfeclio aquel tvp\ buen anadiiniento, 
dixo, quo jmes I'^sta entonees lo a\iun a escarnio, lvstrayrndolo dei'aiiadi- 
nneiito que li/iera en el Albogon, que tenia que de alii adelante It; 
auiiiu a loar eon ni/oiMlel afiadimiento que iiziera en la me/qmta de 
Conhmi, > fue despues muy loado : y el loaimento (pie fasta entonees 
lc fazian escameseiendole, fimb despucs por loa, y oy dia dr/en los 
^JVloros quando quieren loar algun buen heeho:—Fsle es el anadmiicuto 
Key AlluiqmuK*. F nos. Sen or Comic, si toinades pesar, o cuidades 
(pie\os loan por esi'ai nese(*r del ailadumento, que fez.fctes, en los capillos, 
y (Oi las piguelas, \*rn las otras cosas de cuyit que \os fe/istes, guisad de 
fa/.ei algunos feehos granados (♦nobles que les perlenesce de facer a los 
giandes onu s F pen luei^a las gentes avran de loar los Miestros b:u*nos 
feelio^, assi como loan aora por esearnio en <*1 nhadiimcnto (pie fezi-des 
dclaeaya. F el Condo fo\o este por buen consejo ) li/olo assi, e failure 
dello iij«ay bien. F porque don .luan entendio que esta era buen e\- 
emplo, li/olo eseii\ir en este libro, y fizo estos \ersos, que di/en assi : 

“ Si algun bien fi/ieres, que eluco us a/ fuere, 

Fazio granado, que el bien nunca mu ere.” 


1 Tims in the first stories the old word omc stands for hnmhtc , but 
in those townids the end of tin* collection it is change,! to homhtc, 

a Aigote > Molina enumerates the prose works of Don .Juan in the 
before-mentioned biography, lfe notices the poems in un appendix to 
his edition, of El Comic Lunttwi , entitled Disnirn* s obre la piwh 
E spa no fa. Though the appendix occupies only a few pages, it contains 
many interesting observations. /, 
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lection of Don Juan Manuel’s poems also existed at that 
time, according to the express testimony "of Argote y 
Molina, who published El Conde Lucanor in the sixteenth 
century, and intended likewise to publish the poems. He 
call* if hem eoplas; ai^d they certainly were not alexan¬ 
drines. After this testimony, it can scarcely be doubted 
that some of the romances and songs attributed, in the 
Cartrioitero general, to a Don Juan Manuel, have that 
prince for their author. 1 But if such be the fact, then 

1 The followin'. iniuico, w hich is inserted without interpunetuatio.i, 
ns it. appears in tins criminal, niu\ soi\e for a specimen of thrive to which 
the name of Dm J inn Manuel is attached. It is certainly not the 
worst of its ki id ; ml must ha\e found its Way by some lucky nco- 
dent into the C nett* cm tfcncral, which contains scarcely any immune 
lonumees. It i. als found in another Cttnetonem <lc Itomaw nudes 
t lie tide of Jiotr 'uuv Jc Don Juan Manuel . 

(iritando \a el cavallero 
publicatido su ft run nml 
vestidas lopas do Into 
afomulos en siual 

ml 

por los monies sin e.miino 
con dolor > sospirnr 
\Uorando a pie descaleo 
jurando do no tornar 
adonde \iesse mugeres 
por nunca se consular * 

con otio nuex) cuydado 
que le hiziesse ohidar 
la memoria de sun amiga 
que murio sin la gozar 
va buscar las tierras solas 
para en elhis lmbigir 
en Him montaiia espesa 
no cercuim de lugar 
liizo casa de tristura % 

qu’es dolor de la nombrar 
d’lina madera amarilla , 
que llanmn desespernr 
paredes de canto negro 
y tarnbien negra la cal 
las tejas puso leonadas 
sobre tablus de besar 
el suelo liizo de plomo 
p6r<jue es pardillo metal 
las puertns chap ad as ijello 
por su trabajo mostrar 
y sembro por cim^el suelo 
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how many of,the similar romances still preserved may, 
considering the greater antiquity of tlieir form, be yet more 
ancient! 

SATIRICAL POEM OK JUAN RUIZ, ABCII-PRIEST OF HWA. 

Don Juan Manuel had for his contemporary the author 
of an allegorical satire, written in Castilian alexandrines, 
or in a kind of verse which may be called doggerel. The 
result of the researches of the Spanish critics ascribes this 
very singular work to Juan Ruiz, arch-priest of Ilita, in 


scons hojas (l(»j)airal 
eado no se esperan biones 
i* sperm dm no lia destar 
en aquesta easa oseuia 
quo liizo para penar 
haze mas estreclni vida 
(pie los fra^les del paular 
(pie dnennen sobie sanuientow 
y uquellos son su inaniar 
lo quo lloru os lo que be\o 
aquello tormi a llorur 
no mas d’unu vez al din 
por mas so debilitar 
del color do la madera 
mindo una jmred pintar 
mi do.sel do blanca soda 
en alia inundo purar 
y do muy bianco ulabuMro 
liizo labiar mi altar 
con canfora betmnado 
dc raso bianco ol frontal 
puso cl bdlto do .su umiga 
on ol para lo adorar 
el cuerpo do plata fin a 
el rostro era dc cristal 
mi brial %ostido bianco 
dc dam as co singular 
rnongil de bianco brocado 
forrado on bianco coudal 
sombrado do Innas Ilonas 
sonal de casta final 
en la cab^ya le puso 
una corona real % 

guarncuda dc oast ah as » 
oogidits dol castahal 
lo que di/e la castuha 
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Castile. 1 This writer evidently possessed a lively imagi¬ 
nation, lie has personified, with great droffcry, Lent, the 
Carnival, and Breakfast, under the titles of Doha Qua 7 
resma , Don Carnal , and Don Almuerzo; gnd these and 
othgj personages are .placed in a very edifying connexion 
with Don Amor . Tne object of the satire is thus appli¬ 

es cosa mu) do notar 
las einco letras priineias 
cl noinbn* de la sin par 
mnrio de \esnto v dos anos 
por mas lastima de\ar 
la sii gvn f il luumosuia 
qiiiou quel sepa loar 
quVs mayor que la tiislura 
del quo la mando pintar 
mi lo qu’ el passu su vida 
es (mi la siempre mirnr 
oei ro la puerla al pla/er 
abrio la puertu al pesur 
abrio la para quedarse 
pero no para toinar. 

« 

All the songs ^thilmted to Don Juan Manuel in the Cam wnnu ha\i 
a form and struct no, wlneli render it piobable that they belong to the 
age in which El ( '(>m/c Lurtmor was wiiiton ; one, tor example, begins 
jlni!-:* x • 

Qiucn por bien mm*vji- ulcau/a 
Vnir liiste y desamado, # 

Kste tal 

Dine timer eonlianza, 

Quo le tracra este cuydado 
A mayor uml. 

• 1 

Another, which belongs to the class called J r iiImu%ros, possesses moi< 
pocticul incut, It commences thus :— r 

Muerto es \a, muerto, Sefioia, 

Ml triste que en ley de Amor 
i*ira \uestro servitor. 

La muerto pudo matalle, 

Pu«*< le distes ueasion, 

Peio no ptido quitalle 
i)e teneros aticion. 

() pena sin redemeion, 

Que pena. el 11i^to aniador 
Mil los intiernos de Amor. 

1 Sarmienlo only brfejly notices Juan Bui/, and Nicolas Antonio hr 
Entirely ovcilookcd him. But Velasquez &ives a long extract limn In-' 

• t ® 

work. 
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rent, but the execution is as unskilful as the language is 
rude. Only^a part of the work has been preserved. 1 

He, however, who has to record the development of 
true poetic genius, must hasten from this and other ex¬ 
amples of monastic humour and rugged versilicatipft, in 
ordl^r to speak with something like historical precision of 
the romances and other lyric compositions which form the 
real commencement of Spanish poetry. 


ACCOUNT OK THE ORIGIN OF THE SPANISH POETIC RO¬ 
MANCES AND SONGS—RISE OF TI1E PROSE ROMANCES 

OF ClIlVALllY-ORIGINAL RELATIONSHIP OF POETIC 

AND PROSE. ROMANCES. 


The history of the Spanish romances and songs, the un¬ 
known authors of which live only in their verses, begins 
to acquire some degree of certainty about the latter half 
of the fourteenth century. 2 In the absence, however, of 
that particular information which would be desirable, it 
becomes necessary to take a view of the tope of thinking 
of the Spaniards of that age, so as to correct a general 
idea of their literary cultures with those Scattered notices 
which must Supply the place of a more systematic account. 
It will here be recollected that the cultivation of Spanish 
literature received 'at its commencement a national poetic 
impulse. Jn constant conflict with the Moors, and ac¬ 
quainted with oriental manners and compositions, the 
Spaniards felt .the proper distinction between poetry and 

1 As a specimen* b\ which justice will be leiidcml to the author, it 
limy 1 m* suilieient to quote llu* following passage*, which is piihtnl b> 

\ o bisque/.. Don Amor sa\s :— 

I’’nt rad a de*»quaiesina Maine para Toledo ; 

Guide esLir vicioso, pluM'Ufeio e leilo. 

Falle v go in sanhd.id, e hsomo esUr qmdo. 

Foi os ini* rceibieinn, nin me fi< ieron del dulo. 

Estuha en nu pulaiio pintado do Ahnngru. 

Nino a me mucho Duehu do mucho aguno magra 

Coil inuchos pateinosties e eon oraoion agia, Ac. 

- 'the (eh‘hrnted loiter of the Marquis de 1 ’Uiitillaju, which mint ho 
more jmiliculc-ly noticed lieioafrer, coji f iibute*^ns pan m illusti.miig 
tl.o history of !h.s jm nod. Much, howewi, is not to la* Joann d hom 
the h tier ll^cll. The comnicntan on it In Nuncio /., in tin ins*, volume 
of the befoio mentioned Coleman, is far moio instiuctivc. 
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prose less readily than that distinction was perceived by 
any other people oil the first attempt to give** determinate 
form to their literature. Popular songs of every kind 
were probably indigenous in the Peninsula.#The patriotic 
Sp^ards, like manj^otlier ancient nations, were fond of 
preserving the memory of remarkable events in ballads. 
They also began, at a very early period, to consider it of 
importance to record public transactions in prose. The 
example of their learned king, Alphonse X., who caused a 
collection of old national chronicles to be made, gave birth 
to many similar compilations of the history of the country. 
But historical criticism, and the historical art, were then 
equally unknown. As the giving to an accredited fact a 
poetical dress, in a song fit to be sung* to a guitar, was not 
thought inconsistent with the spirit of genuine national 
history, still less could the narration of a fictitious story as 
a real event in history seem hostile to the spirit of poetry. 
Thus the historical romance in verse, and the chicalric 
romance in prose, derived their origin from the blending 
of the limitsepic and historical composition. The history 
of the Spanislv poetical romance is therefore intimately in- 
terwqvcn with t\e history of the prose cliivalric romance. 

Whoever may have been the author of A Hindis dc Gan l, 
his genius lives in his invention. That work soon ob- 
soured, even in Prance, all the other histories of knights- 
errant written in Latin or French, by many of which it 
had been preceded. From the very careful researches q 4 ‘ 
various Spanish# and Portuguese writers, it appears that 
the name of the real author of the first or genuine Amadis 
was Yasco Lobeira, or, according to the Spanish ortho¬ 
graphy and pronunciation, Lobera, a native of Portugal, 
who flourished about the end of the •thirteenth century, 
and lived to 132o. But it is probable that, befbi*; the 
period at which the work obtained its highest celebrity 
both in Spain and France, it had passed through the hands 
of several emendators, and it is therefore impossible to 
know how much of the book, as it now exists, belongs to 
the original author, and how far it is indebted to the 
labours of Spanish or French editors. 1 From these eir- 

1 Wltoever wishes to become acquainted with the contro\fVsies on the 
curly literature of knight-errantry, vesoit to TSieolas Antonio, nml 
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cumstances too, it appears that the work could scarcely be» 
generally known in Spain before the middle of the four- 
ipenth century; and its influence on thsf national literature 
Must, on that account, have been the greater; for it would 
be operating with all the force of fiovelty, precise!j/at 
the time when the poetic genius of the nation was rising 
into youthful vigour. What other book could have pro¬ 
duced an effect so fascinating on the minds of the Spanish 
nobles, as Amadis de Gaul? Its monstrous perversions 
of history and geography did not disturb the illusion of 
readers who knew little or nothing of either of those sub¬ 
jects. Tlfe prolixity of the narrative gave as little offence 
as the stiff fornyility of the style. Indeed, the virtues of 
Gothic chivalry appear more pure as tliey shine through 
the formal stateliness of the narration. The author has 
borrowed nothing from the Arabian tale-tellers, except 
the attraction of fairy machinery. This was, however, a 
powerful charm, and it gave an epic colouring to the 
Amadis, which, joined to the pathetic descriptions of ro¬ 
mantic heroism, produced an influence oveivfTic imagina¬ 
tion and feelings of the age which no former work had 
possessed. The moral character of the pb.n and execution 
is strangely blended with a peculiar kind of delicately 
veiled licence, which appears to have very well accorded 
with the spirit of Spanish chivalry. While the gentle 
knights, amidst innumerable adventures of love and 
heroism, observe as the chief law of chivalry the most 
inviolable fidelity in all situations to females as well as 
to men, they and the ladies with whom they have pledged 
their faith; by a secret betrothing, live together without 
scruple before marriage, as husband and wife. Hut a 
picture, so true and*glowing, of the noblest heroic feelings 
and the most unshaken fidelity,—circumscribing with no 
anxious care the boundaries of love’s dominion, yet ad¬ 
mitting no offensively indecorous or immoral trait,—dis¬ 
playing the enthusiastic flights of an imagination often 

exalted beyond nature, but redeemed by an ingenuous 

.» 

(‘ompore what he says with Eichhorn's learned view of the subject, in¬ 
cluding the necessary references, in his Ally . Gcsch. dcr Cult. u. Lit(. r % 
theil i. p. 106, &c. Nunez de Liao, in his Oriyem da Liny on 1*(ntu~ 
yucza , also mentions Lobeira as the author of Amadis d°. Gaul . 


t 
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simplicity of descrjjption with which even a refined taste 
Aust be delighted,>—well deserved at the time of its ap- r 
fiRarance that favoiV which it continued for ages to enjoy* 
It is obvious that more of Spanish than of French feature# - 
<>nftftr t into the character of the chivalry exhibited in this 
work. Tin 4 romantic self-torment of Amadis on the l^iia 
pobrc (barren rock) is one of the striking Spanish traits. 
Even the name Beltenebros, given on this occasion by a 
pious hermit to the disconsolate knight, contributes to 
prove that the work is not of French origin; for the 
French paraphrastic translation, La beau tenebreux , is 
not only in itself very insipid, but poor Am ad ft appears 
quite ridiculous when made to pronounce it from his own 
mouth as his name. 1 

When the Amadis, after being widely circulated, be¬ 
came the object of numerous imitations, the particular 
account of which may be left to the explorers of literary 
curiosities, it was no longer possible for the prose romance 
of knight-errantry and the ballad romance to disown their 
relationship. 'vAt that period the romance poetry obtained 
a consideration* which it had not previously enjoyed. 
Song* formcrly\disregarded were now carefully noted 
down. Those poetic romances, tin; materials for which 
are taken from histories of knights-err^int, are among the 
oldest of the Spanish ballads preserved in the ancient 
language and form. Some are imitations from the Spanish 
Amadis, others are translations from the French; andifr'- 
may here be observed, that the Spaniards and the French 
possessed at this period a body of romdntic literature, 
which was throughout its whole extent nearly the same 
to both countries. With the old poetic romances, derived 


1 Hu* merit of the Annuli* vv its not oveilooked by On suite**. tlie 
judgment passed on Hon (jiuvde*s library, the curate wishes to cou- 
ncum this woih fiist of ail to the flumes, because, being the pment of all 
the books of knight*, rruntn in Spain, it was therefoie the gie.it cause 
of l)on (Quixote’s nial.ulv ; Imt the harher, or rather Cervantes, speaking 
in that churactcr^snvs, '* No, friend ; for 1 have henid it renuuked that 
the Amadis is flushes/ hook of the kind over written ; it ought theieforp 
to be spared as a fwcuUnr sjnnwcn of art.'* Whoever may be desirous 
making the Annulis reappear in a state capable of being relished in 
the pre*t*ut times, must, above all tilings, take care to preserve the in- 
g(mn.us simplicity of the style, oi the v*ork will be vvbollv disfigured. 
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from books of chivalry, are closely c4nnected the mos' 
ancient of the? historical ballads foundet on the history oj 
.vie country. The latter, it may be prraumed, soon transj 
i\sed their national tone and character into tlie forme; 
l>ut it was not until after they had /iven to each ot’w* 
reciprocal support, that the historical romance found a 
places in Spanish literature. Subsequently, tliey mutually 
declined from the height of their common celebrity, and 
finally sunk again into the obscurity attached to pieces of 
mere popular recreation, in this way, however, they 
have retained an oral currency among the common people 
down to the present age. Spanish critics notice them 
briefly, as if afraid of depreciating the dignity of their 
literature by dwelling on the antiquated and homely effu¬ 
sions of the poetic genius of their unlettered ancestors. 
l>ut a people free from this prejudice, capable of admiring 
simple and natural, as well as learned and artificial poetry, 
and who set little or no value on the latter, when it 
entirely separates itself from the former, will be disposed 
to render justice more impartially to thepxdd Spanish 

.•oinances. 1 y 

r 

• i 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF POETIC ROMANCE. 

The romances composed on subjects derived from the 
fictions of chivalry, which have been preserved in the col¬ 
lections, differ in the old forms of the language, and in the 
primitive mode of repeating a single rhyme*, often a mere 
assonance, from *the romances of a later date, though <*\en 
these have long since beeft called old. Amadis do (Jaul 
appears to have contributed very little to this kind of 


1 Til* titles of all tlit* collections of romances need not lie "non lien*. 

\ considerable pint of them may be found in Velasquez, with additions 
I'V Die/e, (p. tie. &c .) and liiankrnbmg’s Zasatzrn zti Kn/zrt's Hot 
:< ibucltc. J ha\e before me several collections, which coniain some of 
the oldest romances I am acquainted with. The best of tbesi* cnllec- 
hons is entitled: Caunnucro dr Jto7)i<nt<’rs, m qnc rst/i\i / ct ••fitiadns la 
,:uiijnr pat tv dr /os Jtumaurrs Castellanos^ •[ ur /msth itt\om w /mn 
t ompucsto. Nnc\amento eonepido // tiftadtdn cn m,v hos pn/frs. Anxeics, 

1’>•).’), N\o. In tin* well known llomanvvro (jcn'i'rnL none of the pieces* 
winch clcii\o then materials from knight-errantry romances ait to be 
fou nd. 
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I5nlliid. 1 The greaper number and the longest of the- 
r^imances are taken -rom the fabulous adventuies of Charle¬ 
magne and bis Paindins. In them we again meet with 
thi twelve peers oft Fra nee, who ligure in tthc poems c/ 
Iioyuwdo and Ariosto,twith the addition of Don Gayferos, 
the Moor Calaynos, and other poetic characters, to whom 
the Spanish public were the more ready to grant an histori¬ 
cal existence, inasmuch as the chivalric history of Charle¬ 
magne’s Paladins (who are represented to have fought 
like the Spaniards against the Moors) was held in great 
respect as a supplemental part of Spanish national history. 
In , irogress of time, however, the romance of the Moor 
Calaynos gave rise to a proverb, employed to denote 

1 The following loin.mrc, domed from that woih, gi\es an aitle^s 
description of the bufferings of Amadis on the barren rock.— 

Kn l.i selva csta Amadis 
cl leal enmnoradn 
tal \idu cstimi haziendo 
quul nil non hizo CiirMinno 
cilicio true \ostido 
a sih enrnes apiet.ido 
yon diciplinas dtMrii)e 
su cucipo mil} delimdo 
llngiulo di* Inn heridas 
y eu su seiloia pensaudo 
no sc ennoce cn su gesto 
segun lo tine delgado 
dc aylinos > d’ nbstinencins 
anda\a debilitndo 
la ban a trac crceida 
dcsie imindo sc ha apart ado 
las rodillns ticuc rti tierr.t 
y cn su coiavon ecludo 
con grim bumildad os pidc 
perdon si a\ia cirado a 
nl alto dios podcioso 
pur testigo ha publiciulo 
y acordudo so le a\ia 
del amor xuyo pnssado 
i|uc assi le dernbo 
dc su sentulo v estado 
/ con estux grandes paxsioucx 
jmortccido ha quedado 
cl max leal nniudor 
que en el mundo fne diallado. 
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verses in an old exploded : 
of the Cond.9 A/arcos, who 
his lady in satisfaction to tl 
toie command of his king, 
in some romantic work of < 
romances which relate how the youthful Don Gayferos 
avenged the death of his father, are among the best to 
which knight-errantry has given birth; though, in the 
remaining specimens of this kind of ballad, the poetic 
genius of the age occasionally displays itself in all its 
energetic simplicity. The authors of these romances paid 
little regard to ingenuity of invention, and still less to 
correctness of*execytion. When an impressive story of 
poetical character was found, the subject and the interest 
belonging to it were seized with so much truth and feel- 

O O 

ing, that the parts of the little piece, the brief labour of 
untutored art, linked themselves together as it were spon¬ 
taneously, and the imagination of the bard had no higher 
office than to give to the situations a suitable colouring 
and effect. This task was performed w^fiout study or 
effort, and the situations painted more or ’/ess successfully, 
according tr> the inspiration, good or bau, of the moment. 
These antique racy effusions of a fertile poetic imagina¬ 
tion, scarcely conscious of its own productive power, are 
nature’s genuine offspring. To recount their easily reco¬ 
gnised defects and faults is as superfluous, as it would be 
impossible, by any critical study, to imitate a single trait 
of the noble simplicity which constitutes their highest 
charm. 2 , 

1 According to Sanniento (p. V2MS), it is usual to say, Estc no volt- 
las tvplas dr Caluuios B Hut it is not theiefore to be infen ed that the 
ancient romance of that name is the worst of its hind. 

2 f l # will be suflicient to cite, in support of this opinion, the romance 
of the Comic Alan os, which is, besides, distinguished from most of the 
other romances by gieater richness of composition. It opens m a \eiy 
simple manner with a description of the sorrow of the Infanta Solesa, 
who, after being secretly betrothed to count Alurcos, has been aban¬ 
doned by him. 

Retrnida esta la Infanta 

Bien assi cotiio salia, .♦ 

Vhiendo rnnv desconUmtu 
■ 

l)e la vida que tenia, 


ind vulgar fctyle. 1 The ball- 
with his <lvn bauds stranglld 
lie honomyand in obedience 
appears */ have had its orjlin 
•hivalry. f This and two » other 
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y The simplicity ((of the old historical romances is still 
wore remarkable. uTliey form altogether a mere collection 
anecdotes of Spa(dsh history, from the invasion of the 
]\ooi\s to the perioi^when the authors ofttlie romance 
fiovr^shed. Neither\\the materials nor the interest of the 
situations owe anything to the invention of those simple 
bards. They never ventured to embellish with fictitious 
circumstances, stories which were in themselves interest¬ 
ing, lest they should deprive their ballads of historical 


Vienda )ii quo so pasava 
Todala tlor do su \nla. 


At length, after count Alaicos lias boon long monied, tlic forsake” 
princess discloses ber seduction to her futliei. This scene is strongh 
painted, but not ovcicharged : the King is transported by ruge and in¬ 
dignation ; ltis honour appears to him so wounded, that nothing but tin* 
death of the countess can be a sufficient satisfaction. Tie has an mrcs 
\iew with the count, addresses him courteously, leprcsents the ease to 
him with chivalrous dignity as a point of justice and honour, and con 
eludes by categorically demanding the death of bis lady. Thus the 
development of the story commences in a manner which, though most 
singular, is perlh.ps not unnatural, when the ideas of the age to winch 
the composition bVongs are considered. 'The count concedes himself 
bound, as a man or^onour, to gne the King tin* satisfaction lie desires. 
He promises to comply with liis demand, and proceeds on his way 
home. There is a touching simplicity in the picture which is heic 
drawn :— 


Lloiando se paitc cl Condo, 
l.lorando, sin alegria, 
Idorando a la Condessa, 
Quo mas que a si la queria. 

‘ TJoraba tauibicn el Conde 
Por tics hijos que tenia, 

1 11 una ci a de tel it, 

Que la Condessa lo cria. 


Q ue no (jiieria mamar, 
Dc ties aimis, que tenia, 
bino era de su madre. 


The pathetic interest now' rises gradually to the highest pitch o i 
tragic horror. The °ountess, wlio recenes her husband with the 
wonted marks of affection, in \uin inquires tlie cause of his melancholy. 
He sits down to supper with his family, and again we have a situation 
painted with genuine feeling, though with little art:— 

pentose el Conde a la mesa, 

No*cona\a, ni podia, 

Con sus hijos ul costftdo, 

Que muy muclio los queria. 
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credit. In the, historical romances, the<|story displays nonj 
of those entanglements and devcloprlents which disti 
'guish some of the longer romances of jfhivaliy. They a‘Jb 
' Sample pictures of single situations. A'he poetic represt/- 
tfteion of the details which give etfefjf to the situatipv; is 
alihost the only merit belonging to the narrators, and they 
employed no critical study to obtain it. In this way were 
thousands of these romances composed, and they are partly 
preserved, partly forgotten, without one of their authors 


N Echo so sobre los hombros, 

Hizo, eomo s o dormiu, 

$ De lagnnms de sus ojos 
Tfrtlu la lues.i cubria. 

The apparent fatigue of tin* count induces the countess to ncoompain 
him to his Apartment. When they enter, the count fastens the dooi, 
relates what inis passed, ami desires his lady to prepaio lor death. 

Do morn* a\eis, Condessa, 

Antes quo amenesca el dia. 

She begs him to spare her only for her children’s *Ske. r I’he count 
desires her to embrace for the last time the youngest, whom she has 
brought with her into the room asleep in her arms. 

Ahrir/ad este cliiquito, 

Que aquesto es el que os perdia. 
iieso me de >os, Condessa, 

Quanto pt’sor me podia. 

She submits to her hard fate, anil only asks for time to say an ore 
maria. The count desires her to be quick. She falls on her knees, 
and pours forth a biief but fen cut prayer; she the:, requests a few mo¬ 
ments more delay, that she may once more gi\e suck to her infant son. 
What modprn poet would ha\e thought of introducing so exquisite a 
touch of nature *> The count forbids her to wake the child. The un¬ 
fortunate lady forgives her husband, but predicts that, within thirty days, 
the king and his daughter will be summoned before the tribunal of the 
Almighty. Tlic count strangles her. 

Kchole por la garganta 
IJna toca que tenia, 

Apreto con los dos manos, 

(•on la fuerza que podia. 

No le afloxo la garganta, 

Mentre que vida tenia. 

In the conclusion, the fulfilment of the unfortunate countess’s pro¬ 
phecy is brief!} related. On the twelfth day the princess died, on the 
twentieth the king, and on the thirtieth the count himself expired. 
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Requiring the replication of a great poet. It was regarded 
Lather as an instance of good fortune than a proof of 
valent, when the vmthor of a romance was particularly 
Successful in painting an interesting situation. In general, 
tnv, pfforts of theses writers did not carry them beyond 
mediocrity, but mediocrity was not discouraged, for ^.'-de¬ 
pended entirely on accident, or, perhaps, some secondary 
causes, whether a romance became popular or sunk into 
oblivion. It would require a separate treatise to discuss 
in a satisfactory manner, the degree of merit belonging to 
these national ballads, the immense number of which defies 
calculation. Many little, and upon the whole, tfery unim¬ 
portant specimens are still worthy of preservation, on 
account of some one single trait which each exhibits. 
Others, on the contrary, excite attention by the happy 
combination of a number of traits in themselves minute, 
and of little value. A third class, again, is distinguished 
by a sonorous rhythm not to be found in the rest. Un¬ 
fortunately, no literary critic has yet taken the trouble to 
arrange these, pieces in anything like chronological order. 
Until this be dt>ne, it cannot be discovered how the histo¬ 
rical .romance gradually advanced from its original rude¬ 
ness to the degree of relative beauty it ultimately attained. 
It could not, however, rise to classic .perfection, as that 
kind of composition never acquired the rank or considera¬ 
tion of classic poetry in Spain. 

Among the most ancient historical romances are several, 
the subjects of which have been taken from the earliest 
periods of Spanish history, anterior to the 'age of the Cid. 
Like the romances derived from' the prose works of chi¬ 
valry, they have only a single rhyme which interchanges 
with blank verse, and which is frequently lost in a simple 
assonance. 1 The romances of the Cid, of which more than 
a hundred still exist, are either of a more recent date, or 
have, at least, bean in a great measure modernized. 2 In 
some, a series of regularly arranged assonances may be 

1 Tho*>o in thA Cancioneru de Romances are of tins kind. (See 

p. 

2 Sarmiento oountect one hundred nnd two romances reluthe to the 
Cid, in one collection. Only some of them are inserted in the Roman- 
cero genetul, interspersed among others. 
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perceived. 1 Qthers are divided into stmzas, with a burdoj 

\ 1 In the following romance, for instance, i\J assonance is very sk. 


^ully managed. 


Fizo lmzer al Rey Alfo^o 
el Cid nil solene jtiro, 
delante de muelios (irondes, 
que se hullarou en Burgos. 

Mando que con el viniessen 
doze cavolleros juntos, 
para que con el jurussen, 
eadn qunl uno ]>or lino. 

For la muerte de su Rey, 
que le mataron seguro, 
cn el cerco de Zamora, 
a tray cion junto del muro. 

Y quail do en el tcmplo santo 
estimeron todos juntos 
levantose de su cscuno, 

\ A Cicl aquesto propuso. 

For aquestn santu casa 
doude estamos en de a>uso, 
que lahledes la veidad, 
de aquesto que aqui os pregunto 9 

Si fuvstes \os Rev la causa, 

• « * 


o de los Miestros nlguno, * 
cn la muerte de don Sanclio 
tonga}s la muerte que tuvo ! 
Todos respomlen Amen, 
mas el Rey quedo conf’uso, 
pero por cuiuplir el voto, 
respondio, lo mismo juro. 

Y con la rodilla cn tierra 

por fazer su cortcs uso, # 
el (’id delante del Rey, 
as«*i le fftjjlo sanudo. 

Si aver no os besa la mnno, 
s si bed Rey que non me plugo, 
YtM nora os la besnie 
vera de mi giado, y gusto. 
Aquesto que aqui he fablado 
no ha feelio agnmo a ningiino, 
porque lo de\o a don Sanclio 
conio bueu Missallo ^uxo. 

Fero sino !o fiziera 
q.ie data lo poi injusto, 
v no por linen caxallero, 
me tmieran en el mundo. ^ 

Y si list pnreeido mal 

a los de xuesso eousulto, 
cn el campo los aguardo, 
con mi espada, y lanya puno 
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yjcpcaled at the clqgc of each. 1 In the. greater part, how¬ 
ever, the rhyme ulniost wholly disappears* and only an 
icidental assonant occasionally occurs. This form also, 
icvails in most of ^ie romances founded on the history cl* 
tlV. Moors. Their 4 umber is very great; possibly th-y 
are more numerous than those derived from events of 
Spanirdi history; and this abundance might well excite as 
much astonishment in the critic as it has given offence to 

1 Of this kind is tin' following romance, in wltioh the (’id takrs lea 1 e 
of Xii.trna. It is olniously one of the more modern. 

A1 anmi, nl urmii <* 01111 % an 
los pi faros y ntambores, 
gneira, ftiego, sangre dizen • 
sus espantosos dam ores : 
el (’id nprcstu mi Rente, 
todos se ponen en orden 
qiiiindo lloiosa y hnmilde, 
le di/e Xiniena Gome/ : 

Rev de mi alma, v desta tterra Condi', 
potque me dexas 0 donde \as, a donde * 

> Qne si ores A!arte en la guorra, 
ores Apolo en la Corte, 

Uonde mat as hollas damns, 
eomo alia Moron feioees. 

Ante tns ojos se postran, 

> de rodillas se ponen 
los Re\es Movos, \ hijas, 
de Reyes Cliristiimos nobles, 

Roy de mi alma, &e. 

Ya trueean todos los guerras, 

'for ln/idos morriones, 
por arnoscs de Milan, 
los hlundos peedios de Loud res, 
las calyos por duriis gre\as. 
por mall ns gn antes de flores • 
mas nos otvos trocaremos 
las almas y corayones. 

Rey de mi alma, &c. 

Viendo las dliras querellas, 
de 8U queiida eonsorte, 
no puede sufrir el Cid, 
qne no la oonsuele y 11 ore. 

Knxugad sefiora, dize, 
lo^ojos hast a que torne : 
ella mirando los suyos, 
snpena publiea a vozes. 

Rey de mi alma, See. 
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some orthodox Spaniards. 1 2 But eveh the Spaniards ; 
old Castilian*origiu found a certain [lietic charm in t 
(oriental manners of the Moors. On me other hand, 
European ehwalry, in so far as it /vas adopted by ^ie 
'oors, became more imposing from *ts union with o^ifeital 
lifVairv, which favoured the display of splendid armour, 
\waving plumes; and emblematical ornaments of every 
ind. The Moorish principalities or kingdoms were even 
nore agitated by internal troubles and acts of violence 
lian the Christian states; and in the former, particularly, 
w^en different races powerfully opposed each other, the 
livcs*of celebrated warriors were most fertile in interesting 
anecdotes. TJie Christian warriors, it also appears, had 
sullicient generosity to allow justice to be done, at least to 
the distinguished leaders of their enemies, who are de¬ 
scribed in an old romance as gentlemen, though infidels.' 1 
Besides, all these romances, whether of Moorish or Spanish 
history, whether more ancient or more modern, present 
nearly tin 1 same unsophisticated character and the same 
artless style of composition. The subject is generally 
founded on a single fact. Thus, for example, Roderick, 
or Don Rodrigo, the last king of the Goths in Spain, be¬ 
fore the Moorish invasion, takes flight after his total over¬ 
throw, and bewails his own and his country’s fate. This 
was sufficient for a romance. 3 The Cid returns victorious 


1 A zealous orthodox author speaks with much warmth on this sub¬ 
ject in a lonmiice which commences, “ Tuntil Za\dn, \ Adnlifa.” Among 
other things lie sA)s: * 

Renogaron,a su lev 
* Los loumneistes de Espnfiu, 

V ofreeicron a Mahoma 
Lo » priniicios de sus gracias. 


2 Caballeros Gianadinos, 
Antique moros, hijos d’algo. 

3 Las burstes de don Rodrigo 
desmayavan y lmyun, 
qnando en la octava bat all a 
sus enemigos \encian, 
Rodrigo (leva sus tierrns 

y del real se salia, 
solo va el desventurado * 
que non* lleva fompania 
el cavallo de cansado 
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<£rom his exile, alidhts from his horse before, a church, and 
j^elivers a short erprgetic soliloquy; this again forms the 

bclftr no se podin, 
camiity por donde quiere 
que no le estoi\u la \ia 
el rey vu tan desinft) ado 
(jut' scntido no tenia, 
inuerto vn de sod \ lmmbre 
que de \ella era mauzillu 
yva tan tinto de sangre 
que mm brusa paiooia 
las mmas lle\u abolladas 
que onin dc "run pedreiin, 
la cspada lleva lieclm siena 
do los golpes que tenia, 
el almete de abollado 
en la cabeya se liundia 
la eara lleva\a liincliada 
del tnibajo quo sufrin, 
subiose eiuiniii de un cerro 
al mas ulto que veyu, 
dende alii mil a su gente 
conio \ui de \eneidn 
d’alli mint sus \anderas 
y estandartes quo tenia, 
eomo entail todos pisados 
quo la tieira los euluia, 
mini por los eapitanes , 
que ninguno parescia, 
mini el eampo tinto en sangre 
la qual arroyos corn a 
el tiiste de Ner aque^to 
•gran manzilla en si tenia 
llorando de los sus ojos 
destft maneia dezia, ‘ 

Ayer era Key d’Kspana 
oy no lo soy de nna ^illa, 
ayer villas y Castillos 
oy ninguno possevn, 
njer tenia eriados 
y gente que me senia 
oy no tengo una almena 
que pueda de/.ir que es mia, 

(lesdicbnda fue la bora 
» desdichado fue aquel dia 
en que nnoi y berede 
‘lif tan grande seiloria 
pues lo a\ia de perder 
todo junto y en un dia 
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whole subject of a romance. 1 In otheife, with equal sinV# 
plieity of stefry, the king joins the hajids of the Cicl an'u 


./ 


• o muertc porque no vienes., 

> llevas esta alma mia ^ 
de nqueste cuerpo nipzquino 
plies se te agrmleceria ? 

1 Tliis is one of the beat compositions of the kind. 


Vitorioso Imehe el Cid 
a sail Pedro de Cnidena, 
de las guerras que lm tenido 
con los Moros de Valencia. 

Las trompetas \an sonamlo, 
por dar a\Po que llega, 

•) entre todos so seilnlnn 
los relmchos de Jlnbiccu 
JK1 A bad, y monjes salon 
a reeobulo ala puertu, 
dnndo ulnl»jin<;us a Dios, 

\ nl Cid mil enorabuonas. 

Apoose del eahnllo, 
v antes de entrar en la Igleshi, 
toinn el peiulon en sus imuio.s, 
v due dcsta maneiM. 

Sali de ti templo santo 
dost err ado de mi tierni, 
mas ya buelvo a Msitarte 
acogido en las agenas. 

DesW'rroine el Hey Alplionso, 
porque alia en Santagadea 
le tome el juramento 
con mas rigor que el qiiisicrn. 

Las lo)es ernn del pueblo, 
que no exeedi mi punto dellas, 
pups como If.il vassallo 
saqiu* a mi rey dosospecliu. 

O embidiosos Castellanos, 
quail mal pagays la defeusa 
que tuvistes eu mi espadn, 
ensaneliundo >uestra cerca. 

Veys aqm os trnygo ganado 
otro re\no, y mil fronteras, 
que os quiero dar tierras imas 
anuque me eclie>s de las \uestras. 

Pudiera dezirlo a estranos, 
mas para cosas tun feus 
soy llodrigo de dinar 
Castellano a las dereebas. 

The concluding line :—Castellano a fas dcrevha s, (the Castilmh ns lu* 
ought to be,) is a description of the Cid, which was well adapted to produce 
an impression on tfye hearts of the people to wjiom it was addressed. 
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‘imena, invests hill with fiefs of castles and territories, 
tJte names of whichtare all recorded, and thiffe makes pre¬ 
paration for the m»riage of the lovers —The Cid lays 
ns\le his armour amWmuts on his wedding gafmcnts, which 
areSninutely describe' from the hat to the boots.—At/a 
tournament, the Moorish knight Ganzul enters (lie lists 
on a fiery steed; the beautiful Zayda, who has been un¬ 
faithful to him, once more yields up her heart to her lo\ or' 
and confesses to the Moorish ladies who surround her tin 

« 

emotion which she experiences. 1 — The Moorish her/j 
Abenzulema, who 1ms tilled the prisons witli Christum 
knights, 2 being exiled by his jealous prince, takes leave 
of his beloved lialaja. 3 Such is the nature* of a counties 


1 The following is the commencement of this romance:— 

Do los tiofeos tie amor 
\a core mid as sits sicnes, 
uni} gullaido entra (lanzul 
a jugur can as a t.icl\os, 
fMi uu ho\ero fnnoso, 
v quo el iere en su euiso exeede, 

\ eii mi pujaiwa y rigor 
un lc\e ireno dotiene. 

* La liluea de los jiajes 

es vo\a, niorada, ) \oide, 

<li\iMi cicita v colon's 

• « 

de la (jue on su alum lieue: 
todos eon luneas lcomuhu» 
en corredoies gilictes, 
adomados de penachos, 

• \ de eostosos jaezes : * 

el mismo sc true la ntlarga, 1 
en quieu un feuix pureco, 

((lie en uvns llamas se abrasn, 

\ en eeniza se resuehe; 
la letra m bien me ucuerdo* 
dize: Es inromenieiite 
podeise dissimular 
el fuego quo amor eneiemle, &c. 

2 El quo poblo las mas mo mis 
De (Miristianos Caballeros. 

i The subjoine d cuiss.igo foims the latter pint of this romance. 

. J^i heiiuosissimii Ihiluju, 

(pie llorosa en su aposento 
1 las sinrazones del Key 

le pagavun sus cabellos 
comp tanto estmeiulo oyo 
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number of th$se ballads. In general, 

Jhe armour, and the device of the knigl't, which must har^ 
monize with these ornaments, are jpinuteljr describe^ 
Were an artist of genius to study there interesting situt 1 - 
ti^ns, lie would open to himself a new held for historical 


painting. 


There is a kind of mythological romance in which the 
hteroes of Greece appear in Spanish costume, which may 
bi regarded as an imitation of the species already de¬ 
scribed. The history of the siege of Troy, having been 
clothed in the garb of a chivalric romance, it followed, as 
a matter of course, that the Grecian heroes should be ex¬ 
hibited as knigjits-errant in the poetic romances. It is 
obvious, on examination, that most of these mythological 
romances are very old. 1 Even Christianity is made, to 


a ma \alcon mi!u> roniendo, 

\ enmmlreida lo ciixo, 

dimdo \uzes con xilencio : 

Vele i *ii pa/, ij in' mi mis solo, f 

\ ell ini ausencia ten eoiisiielo, 

♦pie union t(5 echo de Xertv, 

no to eebura dr mi prebo : 

I 1 roil In Aislu losponde, 

mi me \ov, \ no tr dr\o. 

• * 

IV Ios agrawos de Hey 
para tu firmc/a a prlo, 

Con rsto passo la eullr, 
los njos aims liolvirndo 
dos mil \ezes: \ de Amin jar 
toimi rl CiUlllllO drrrclio. 

1 Stu]i t for < \ampk\ is tin* foUov.in^ lmln rons desniplmn of Il.rloi s 

HIM 111 .-* 

Ilu las ubsiMpiiiix de 1 lector 
< s*,i l,i rrvna Tro\ana 
eon la Hilda Polieeim 
\ ion ofnix niuebus dninas 
tatnbien estawin los (iiie^os 
hiio Aebiles ijiie ialtavu 
(jne fue a la post re de todos 
\ (ii el tempo se assenta\ii 
fionti io la re\na Klenu 
<jiir por Ilertor lament: mi 
muaudo xu brrmoMiui . #x 
ton gum cuydndo pension 
si Menehio no fuera 
rev (Iriego la eomjuistara 
pin a raMiixe eon rlla 
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intributc to this ttind of composition, and qnecdotes from 
,,16 Bible are related in the favourite romance form; as,, 
jr example, the lamentation of King David on the death 
o\.hia son Absalom \ • 

/ 

4 ) f 

CASTILIAN POETRY IN THE THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH 

CENTURIES. * / 


In ancient Spanish poetry the strictly lyric romance 
does not form a different class from the narrative romance. 
On the contrary, these two kinds are inseparably con¬ 
founded. In like manner, no essential distinction bqfcwtien 
what was called a cancion (song) and a lyric romance was 
established either in theory or in practice. A custom 
prevailed of classing, without distinction, under the general 
name of romance, any lyric expression of the feelings 
flowing, in the popular manner, in a string of redondillas, 
without distinct strophes, and in that respect resembling 
the greater part of the narrative romances. When, how- 


scgim era muy loyanu 

y asai tnste y pensativo 

no podia cellar la habla 

quando iniro a Policena 

en la cornyon le pesara, See. # 

1 Con ra\ia esta el rey David* 
rasgando sii corayon 
sabiendo quo alii on la lid 
le mataron a A bunion 
cubriose la su cubcya 
y subiose a un mirador 
con lftgrimas do sui* ojos 
sus canas regadas son 
liablando de la su boca 
dizc esta lamentacion « 
ojilt mi Jit} mi 
o Jih mi Absulon 
quo cs do la tu hermosura 
tu estremnda perficion 
Ion tus cabellos dorados 
parecian rayos de sol 
tus ojos lindos azules 
** que jacinta de Sion 

ojnanos que tal liizieron 
, enemigos de razon, &c. 

Any*person who in those times was capable of making redondilla 
Acrses, must have found it very easy to produce such romances as tins. 
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ever, the composition was divided into little strophes, oif 
goplas, it was •usually called a cancion , a term employed 
in nearly the same indeterminate sense as the word sow 
in English, or Hied in German, but not corresponding with 
^the Italian canzone . The same name, however, same 
afterwards to be applied to lyric pieces of greater research 
ad more elevated character, if they were divided into 
skophes. Compositions in coplas must have been common 
infSpain about the middle of the fourteenth century; for 
tlfe traces of their origin lead back to the ancient Spanish 
custom of accompanying such songs, in the true style of 
nationlf) jftetry, with dances. The saraband is one of 
those old national dances, during the performance of which 
coplas were sung. Hence there is a Spanish proverb de¬ 
noting antiquated and trivial poetry; and it is said of 
verses that “ they are not worth as much as the coplas of 
the saraband,” in the same way as the romance of Calainos 
is quoted proverbially. 1 But many lyric compositions, 
preserved in the collections of the most ancient of the 
pieces known by the general name of romances, are pro¬ 
bably of older date than those 4 in coplas which appear in 
the Cancionej'os, They have*, like the olden* romances, 
only a single rhyme, alternating with assonances and blank 
verse; but, independently of this proof, their old language*, 
which corresponds so naturally with the ingenuous sim¬ 
plicity of their character, is sufficient to mark their anti¬ 
quity/ 2 * 

1 No vulr la s roji^is dr la Sarabanda, is u proverb of precise*!} the* 
same signification us—Vo talc las <oplas dr Calam/i*-, according to 
Suimiento. Nee the teinark, page *»7. The two pioverbs lm\e pro- 
haldy been (‘unfounded, for the lomance of Calainos is not m coplus. 


2 Tin; following is one of those pieces which may be; legarded as un- 
trnnslaAMe :— 

Kosufiesca Itosufiescu 
tun garrida \ con amor 
quundo y’os tine tu mis bine,os 
no os sftbift semr no 
y agora qnc os sen it a 
no os piledo \o memo. 

Vuest i a foe la culpa amigo < - 

vuestiu fue qtie mia no 

• t mbiustes me una carta 41 

roll mi suestio sen idoi 
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*( The Castilian l^ric poetry seems to. have begun to confer 
reputation on those who cultivated it in the latter half cf 
the fourteenth century. The marquis of Santillana, who 
lived in the first half of the fifteenth century, relates that 
his grandfather composed very good songs, and, among 
others, some, the first lines of which he quotes. 1 Accord¬ 
ing to the statement of the marquis, a Spanish Jew, name i 
Kabbi Santo, celebrated as the author of maxims in verse, 
flourished about the same time, lie also informs us, that 
during the reign of John I., from 1379 to 1390, Alfoyso 
Gonzales de Castro, and some other poets, were estep.ned 
for their lyric compositions. But all these'*nafiies, so 
honoured in their own age, were forgotten in the com¬ 
mencement of the fifteenth century, when, under the reign 
of John II., there arose a new race of poets, who outshone 
all their predecessors. 

POETICAL COURT OF JOHN II. 

Spanish authors make the reign of John II. the com¬ 
mencement of an epoch in their poetry. But though 

y on Itignr do recaudar 
cl dixera otm razon 
qif crudes c us ado amigo 
alia on ticiTiis do Loon 
quo teneys niuger Jicrmosa 
) hijos como mm (lor. 

Quien os lo dixo sehora 
no os dixera \cnhul no 
' que yo lmnni entre cn Castilla . 
ni alia en tierras de Leon * 
sino qinuulo era peliucno 
que no subio de amor. 

A piece, which is a companion to the abo\e, commences thus* 

Fontefrida, Fontefrida, 

Fontefrida, y con amor, * 

Do todas bus a\ecicas 
Van tomar consolacion, &c. 

The iiction on which this second song is founded, iiotwithstnnd 
ing its natiNc beauty, appears a very absurd fancy to the naturalist, as it 
describes a nightingale wooing a turtle dove. 

1 44 Fi/o ussfiz buenas canciones,’* says the marquis of Santillana, in 
his antiqiiateu ^mi nisli, speaking of his grandfather. The remaining 
notices which he gives of the origin of Spanish poetry communicate 
nothing, in addition to what has been already g mentioned, on tho ie 
points respecting which information is desirable. 
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some poetic essays of greater magnitude than had previously 
#been undertaken, were then produced, still this period 
ought really to be regarded only as that in which the 
ancient poetty received its last improvement, and not as 
constituting a new era. The old national muse of Oastile 
continued the favourite of many of the grandees of the 
ddngdom, who, in imitation of Alphonso X., were ambitious 
\f uniting the reputation of learning to the fame of their 
j/oetry, but who had more true poetic feeling than that 
monarch. These noble authors thought they could acquire 
lirae honour by devoting attention to the composition of 
romances, properly so called, but preferred distinguishing 
themselves by* imparting to lyric poetry a higher degree 
of art in its forms, and more ingenuity of invention. As 
a consequence of this taste, they evinced a partiality for 
allegory; and ingenious difficulties and subtilties of every 
kind were the great objects of their labours. Their best 
works are some compositions in which they seem uncon¬ 
sciously to have allowed nature to speak, anjl these speci¬ 
mens possess about the same value as the anonymous 
romances. They brought the dactylic stanzas (versos de 
arte mayor^ again into vogue, because such artificial 
strophes had a more learned air than the easy flowing 
redondillas. Mythological allusions and moral sentences 
were, with these authors, the usual substitutes for true 
poetic dignity. But barbarous as was their taste, nature, 
which they wished to renounce, sometimes wrought so 
powerfully within them, that she triumphed over the 
pedantic refinement to wjiich they had surrendered their 
understandings—and the graceful facility of the popular 
manner occasionally peeped out in their writings. In this 
way the ancient national poetry became amalgamated with 
worte distinguished for laborious efforts of art, and ulti¬ 
mately attained a higher degree of consideration. There 
resulted, however, no revolution in the literature of Spain; 
and it cannot be said that the authors of the age of John 
IT. formed an epoch, unless it be for having introduced, 
with more success than Alphonso X., lcarning^and phi¬ 
losophy into the sphere of poetry, and foi having, besides^ 
by their*united endeavours, given to the ancien# lyric 
forms of their native language, the improvement which, 

. e 2 
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consistently with the spirit of the age, they were capable 

of receiving, and which finally brought them to their. 

highest state of perfection. 

But this period of brilliant improvement'in the ancient 
national poetry of Spain is, in another respect, moTe 
memorable than the writers on Spanish literature appear 
to have regarded it. During the whole interval, tin! 
Castilian monarchy was convulsed by internal trouble^. 
Even in the last ten years of the fourteenth century, tAo 
powerful barons of the kingdom had almost wrested the 
sceptre from the hands of John I. and Henry III. Under 
John II., the celebrated patron of poetry, who reigned 
from 1407 to 1454, the monarchy was iflore than once 
menaced with destruction. The grandees sported with 
the royal prerogatives, and John II. had not sufficient 
firmness of character to render his authority respected. 
In the difficult situations in which he was involved, he 
derived, in a certain measure, his security from his love 
of literature, which yielded a valuable return for the 
favours lie had bestowed. It won and preserved for him 
the attachment of many of the most considerable noblemen 
of the country, who formed around him a poetical court, 
which was not without its influence on public affairs. It 
would not be easy to find, in the history of states and of 
literature, another instance of a similar court, with the 


members composing it, at once poets, warriors, and states¬ 
men, surrounding and supporting a learned sovereign, in 
spite of his feebleness of character, during U period of civil 
commotion. This phenomenon proves the supremacy of 
the poetic spirit at that time in Spain, since it was not to 


be subdued even by the spirit of political faction, always 
vadverse to poetry, and at that time particularly powerful. 


THE MARQUIS OP V1LLENA. 


Previously to the period when the poets had rendered 
the court of John II. the most brilliant society of the age, 
an eminent nobleman, the marquis Enrique de Villena, 
was distinguished for his literary efforts. He sought to 
adorn his erudition with the lyric, graces of the Limosin 
Troubadours, who had then attained their highest and final 
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celebrity at the court of Arragon; and by uniting learning 
lilnl poetry, lift endeavoured to adapt both to the Castilian 
taste. He seemed called by birth to the performance of this 
task; for he whs descended on the paternal side from the 
kin^s of Arragon, and on the maternal from those of«Cas- 
tile, llis reputation for metaphysical and natural knowledge 
was so great, tha't he came at last, in that ignorant age, 
tw be regarded as a magician, and on that account he and 
his books were never mentioned but with horror. His 
talent for poetic invention, however, won the admiration 
of many, of the poets of the age of John II., and, among 
others,' ot the marquis de Santillana and Juan de 
Mena. * 


The marquis of Villena was the author of an allegorical 
drama, which was performed at the court of Arragon in 
celebration of a marriage, and which may, therefore, be 
supposed to have been written in the Limosin rather than 
in the Castilian language. Among the characters stated 
to have been introduced in this drama, are Justice , Truth , 
Peace , and Clemency .* Rhetorical and poetical competi¬ 
tions were instituted at Toulouse, in the year 1324, under 
the name of, the Floral Games , to foster, by prizes and 
gallant ceremonies, the troubadour spirit. This institu¬ 
tion, which was soon after imitated in Arragon, was trans¬ 
planted by the marquis of Villena to Castile, but the 
result of that enterprise was not successful.- The mar¬ 
quis died at Madrid in 1434. A work supposed to have 
been printed at'Burgos in 1499, under tlfe title of Los 
trabajos dc Hercules (TJie Labours of Hercules), used 
formerly to be quoted as one of his poems; but from 
more recent investigations, it appears that this sup¬ 
posed poem was a mythological tale in prose. 1 2 3 A trans- 
lation'of the A^neid by the marquis, is besides mentioned, 
but that work appears also to be lost. A kind of art of 
poetry, which he wrote under the title of La Gaya Cien- 
ria, has been more fortunate; for it has been partially 
preserved, and is still regarded with respect as the oldest 


1 Seo Velasquez, page 302. 

2 See Sarmiento, page 345. 

3 fctee the observation* of Sarmiento, puge 352. 
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work of the kind m the Spanish language. 1 .This treatise, 
however, does not deserve to be called an Art of Poetry, 
except in a very limited sense. It must have been in¬ 
tended as a work of instruction, in the first place, for the 
marqkis of Santillana, to whom it is directly addressed, 
and in the next, for the other members of the Institute of 
the Gay Science, {El Consistorio de la gay a Ciencia ,) 
which the marquis of Villena had formed in Castile. In 
conformity with this object, the author relates the history 
of the Institute; endeavours to prove its utility; takes that 
opportunity of expressing his opinion on thq object of 
poetry in general, and concludes with laying down the 
principles of Castilian prosody. These principles appear 
to have been particularly usef ul with reference to the con¬ 
flict then subsisting between the Castilian and Limosin 
tongues. Among his general observations on poetry, the 
marquis of Villena says—“ Great are the benefits which 
this science confers on civil society, by banishing indo¬ 
lence, and employing noble minds in laudable pursuits: 
other nations have, accordingly, wished for and established 
among themselves schools of this science, by which it has 
been diffused over different parts of the world.” 2 It is 
obvious that this active nobleman was full of zeal for the 
improvement of the poetry of his country, and for the 
honour of that art which was cultivated with method and 
dignity in the Arragonian provinces, but which in Castile, 
where it was left to itself, appeared to stand in need of 
direction and encouragement. The difference between 
science and art was not more# clearly perceived by the 
marquis of Villena than by the other poets and men of 
learning of his age; and to distinguish the Castilian forms 
of romantic poetry from the Limosin did not appear to 
him necessary. Thus, while his labours contributed to 

1 An extract made from this treatise of the marquis of Villena, by 
Gregorio Mayans, may be found in the Orighivs dc la Icnyua Espafiola, 
tom. ii. p. U 21 . The whole work probably exists in manuscript in 
Spanish ijjmirie^ 

2 Tan to ^4 el proveeho, que \iene desta dotrina a la vida civil, qui- 
tando ocio y ocupando lo« generosos ingeuios en tan lionesta investi- 
'gacion. que Ins otras naciones desearon* y procuraron lmver entre si 
cscuela desta dotrina, y por esso file ompliada por el mundo en diversos 
partes.—The measure of this sonorous period must not be overlooked. 
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heighten the .respect in which the poetic art and liberal 
pursuits were*held, they had only an indirect influence on 
the improvement of Castilian poetry. 

THE MARQUIS OF SANTILLANA; HIS TOETICAL W^RKS; 

HIS HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL LETTER. 

After the death of the marquis of Villena, his pupil, 
Don Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, marquis of Santa Juliana, 
or Santillana, appeared at the head of the brilliant society 
of poets who adorned the court of John II. Whenever a 
marquir of Santillana is mentioned in the history of 
Spanish literature, without any more particular descrip¬ 
tion, this nobleman is meant. He was born in the year 
1398. His elevated rank, and great fortune, joined to 
the military and political talents which distinguished him 
from youth upwards, placed him in a situation in which 
he was called upon to perform a principal part among the 
nobles of Castile. His intellectual culture was based on 
the philosophy of Socrates; and his strict morality pro¬ 
cured him no less celebrity than his sound understanding 
and love of science. 1 This uncommon union of rank, influ¬ 
ence, character, talent, and learning, could not fail to 
render the marquis of Santillana highly respected; and 
he was indeed regarded as so extraordinary a man, that 
foreigners are said to have undertaken journies to Castile 
for the sole purpose of seeing him. He was greatly 
esteemed by king John, who, during the civil wars, con¬ 
stantly receive^ from him, in return, the Iiomage due to a 
protector, of learning, though the marquis was not always 
of that prince’s party. After the death of John II., in 
the latter years of his life, this eminent man assisted with 
his counsels Henry IV., under whom the regal authority 
in Castile was subsequently almost annihilated. He died 
in the year 1458. 

The marquis of Santillana possessed no uncommon share 
of poetic talent; but he studied to give to the poetry of his 

1 Tempo* um ini quit ate stiblimi virtute superata, honowA >itte ac 
bonum nomui fallacibus delinimentis omnibus, qua* m°&num quamque 
fovtunam Tclut pedissequi coinitantnr, praeferebat, says Nicolas Antonio^ 
wlio at tho^nme time refers to the Chronicles, from which lie hud drawn 
his information respecting the marquis of Santillana 
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age a moral tendency, to extend its sphere by allegorical 
invention, and to adorn poetic description with the stores 
of learning. Two poems, in which he has best succeeded 
in realizing these objects, are also the most celebrated of 
liis works. The iirst is an elegy on the death of the 
marquis of Yiller.a; 1 a lyric allegory in twenty-five dactylic 
stanzas, constructed according to the ancient form. The 
idea is very simple, and the commencement of the piece 
brings to recollection the Inferno of Dante, of which it is 
probably an imitation. 2 The poet loses himself in a desert, 
and is surrounded by wild and frightful animals; its iie ad¬ 
vances, hears dismal tones of lamentation, and finally dis- ' 
covers some nymphs in mourning, who bewail the loss and 
chaunt the merits of the deceased marquis of Villena. On 
this poem, which does not discover much ingenuity of 
invention, the marquis of Santillana probably expended 
all his stock of learning. lie cites as many deities and 
ancient authors as the nature of his work will permit him 
to notice. 3 Such a display of erudition had never before 

1 Tliis elegy i-* inserted, alongvith other poems by the marquis, in all 
the editions of the Cancwnrrn gnii'mly immediately after the '•piutual 
poems. No complete collection of the woiks of this celebrated man has 
yet been printed. 

2 That the marquis had lead Dante ean scarcely be doubted, for he 
quotes him in this poem :— 

Assi eon.seguimos de aquelhi man ora, 
ilasta quo llegamos en somo del monte, 

No pienos cunsados quo Dante Acheroiito. 

J Thus the two following stanzas are crowded vita the names of au¬ 
thors, ancient and modern, with the mow of showing the loss which 
Spanish literatim* sustained by tin? dentil of \ illena • — 

Pcrdimos a Jlomrro quo muclio honorana 
este sacro monte do nos lmbitamos 
perdiTnos a Ondm el que coionamos 
del nrbol lnureo que muchos nnm\a 
J’erdimos Iforaeitt quo nos invoca\a 
en todos exordios de su poesia 
assi dismiiune la nuestra \alm 
que antignos liempos tanto prospern\a. 

* n 1 ‘erdimos a J.ivm v a Mantuano 
''Jlfarrobio, Valerio, fialustin, jifagneo 
pues no olwdemos al moral Aqnco 
de quien se loava el pueblo llomano 
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been seen in .the Castilian language. No genial poetic 
dfnrit is to be* traced in this lyric allegory, except in the 
descriptions and in some other scattered passages, but the 
verse is not d&stitute of harmony . 1 The other consider¬ 
able poem of the marquis consists of a series of jporal 
reflections, occasioned by the unfortunate fate of Don 
Alvaro de Luna,* the favourite of John II. The marquis 
called this work El doctrinal de Privados, (the Manual of 
Favourites.) It must be regarded as the earliest didactic 
poem in the Spanish language, unless that title is to be 
given t^ any series of moral maxims in verse. The work, 
which is "divided into fifty-three stanzas in redondillas, 
receives a poetic colouring from the manner in which the 
shade of Don Alvaro is introduced confessing his faults. 


Perdunos a Juhn y ft Camhano 
Ahnnty JJocnity Detrart ha 9 Fub/t nno 
IVrdimos a Dante , (rau/ee, Term* r<> 

Juvenal, Fstano, ij QnintUinno. 

1 St.itizus like the following show wluit might have been expected of 
the marquis of Sanlilluiia had he cultivated his talent for poetry under 
inoie favourable eiicumstances 

Mas vo a ti sola me pliv/e Ilamnr, 

A citharn dulce, mas que la d’ Orfeo; 
quo tu sola avmln, no dudo, mas croo 
mi rustica limno podia minis!:ar. 

() Bihhoteca de mortal enntar, 
fuente meliflua de magna eloqueneia, 
infunde tu grande y sacra prudencia 
en mi, porque yo pueda tu plnnto csplicar. 

A # tiempo a hi horn suso memorado/" 
assi # como niho quo saenn de cuna, 
no se falsani ento, o si por fort mm, 
me \i todo solo al pie de tin collado, 

Sahatieo, espusso lexano a poblado 
agreste dcsierto v tan espantable, 
que temo verguenza, no siemlo culpable, 
quando por extenso lo aure recontado. 

No vi la cairera de gentes cur sad a, 
lii rastro exereido por do me guiasse, 
ni persona olgumi a quieu demaiidasse 
consejo a mi euyta tan desmesurada; 

Mas sola un i senda poeo visituda • 
al medio de aquella tan gran espessuia, 
bien como adarmento suhieute’a l'nltum 
de ravo Dian^o me fue deinostradu. 
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and uttering those moral truths which the author wished 
to impress on the hearts of the restless Castilians . 1 He 
was less successful in his love songs composed in the 
Castilian manner, to which he unfortunately thought a 
new dignity would be given by rendering them the 
vehicles of learned allusions. lie possessed, however, the 
art of reconciling this pedantry with a pleasing style of 
versification . 2 A kind of hymn which he composed under 
the title of Los Gozos de nuestra Sen.ora, (the Joys of 
our Lady,) has been preserved, but it possesses no poetic 

1 Don Alvaro tie Luna begins to speak in the first st.mzt > 

Vi tesoros ayuntados 
jjor gran daiio de su dueilo. 

Assi como sombra o sueiio 
son nucslros dins contados :— 

Y si fueron prorogndos 
por siis lagrimas algunos 
desto no vemos ningunos 
por nuestros negros pecados. 

Abrid abrid vuestros ojos, 
w gentios, mirud a mi, 
quanto \isles, quanto vi, 
fautasmas fueron y antojos. 

Con trabajos con enojos 
nsurpe tal sonorin, 
quo si fue no era mi a 
mas ende\idos despojos. 

Casa, easn, guay de mi! 
eampo a eumpo allegin' 
casa agena no dexo, 
tityto quise quanto vi. 

Agora pues >ed aqui, 
quanto valen mis rique> as 
tterras villas fortalezas 
tras quien mi tiempo perdi. 

2 An example of this occurs in a song commencing as follows:— 

# 

Antes el rodaiite cielo 
tornara manso y quieto, 
y gfera piadoso Ale to , 
y pavoroso Metvlto . 

Que yo jamas olvidasse 
tu virtud, 

vlda mia y mi salud, 

\, ni te dexasse. 

Cesar ftfortunado 
cessara de combatir, 
y Italian desdezir 
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mejit . 1 He also wrote a collection of proverbs and maxima 
ift verse, for the use of the prince royal of Castile, who 
afterwards ascended a tottering throne under the title of 
Henry IV . 2 however low a critical examination might 
reduce the value of these works, still the marquis of ^an¬ 
ti liana deserves to retain the place assigned to him in the 
history of Spanish literature by liis contemporaries, by 
whom he was generally admired, as the “ representative 
of the honour of poetry.” 

Among the literary remains of tho marquis of Santil- 
lana, the critical and historical letter is particularly re¬ 
markable. This letter, which is frequently mentioned in 
the early accounts of Spanish poetry , 3 is instructive in 
various respects. It affords the means of accurately ob¬ 
serving the infancy of Spanish criticism in that age, for 


ftl Vrunmdes armado— 

Quando yo te ilex art*, 
ydola mia, 
ni la tu philosomm 
civilian*; &i\ 

1 It commences thus. 

• Goznto, gozosa, mail re, 
gozo tie la humanidad, 
teniplo de la Trinidad, 
elcgida por dios padre, 

Virgen que por el oydo 
concebiste, 

(jaude, virgen, mater Christ i t 
•y nucstro gozo iniinido ! » 

• Go/.ate, luz reveriila, 
seguii d Kvlmgelista 
por la nmdre del lhiptista 
anunciado la venida, 
de nuestro gozo Senora 
que tray as • 

vaso dc nuestro mexias 
go/ate pulclira y decora. See. 

In this way the Gozatc is repeated through a series of stanzas. 

2 Dieze, in his remarks on Velasquez, erroneously refers to the pub* 

lication of Gregorio Mayans, for the proverbs in verse; but only the 
original proverbs, without \ersification, (refranes qut diceti'los viejas 
tras el huego,) as collected by the marquis, iu:e given in*cue second vo¬ 
lume of that work, p. 171). The greater part deserve to be better known, 
but many oT them are unintelligible to foreigners. • 

3 See the note, page 14. 
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the marquis has added to the letter a collection of his inge¬ 
nious maxims, ( decires ,) and of his poems f6r Don Pedro, 
a Portuguese prince. From the embarrassment evinced by 
the marquis when he attempts to give the prince an ac¬ 
count of the rise of Castilian poetry, it is obvious that, 
with respect to the real origin of that poetry, less was 
understood at that time than is known at* the present day. 
Poetry, or the gay science, is, according to the marquis of 
Santillana, “ an invention of useful things, which being 
enveloped in a beautiful veil, are arranged, exposed, and 
concealed according to a certain calculation, measurement, 
and weight.” 1 Thus, allegory appeared to him to belong 
to the essence of poetry. lie could scarcely have imbibed 
this opinion from Dante. In Spain, as well as in Italy 
and France, the idea seems to have emanated from the 
monkish cells, when endeavours were made to unite poetry 
with philosophy, and to make the poetic art the symbol of 
knowledge, in order to ensure to it estimation among the 
learned. The allegorical spirit which pervades the half 
Gothic poetry of that period, is therefore inseparably con¬ 
nected with the characteristic origin of modern poetry. 
The marquis of Santillana would have come to a totally 
different conclusion had he taken an unprejudiced view 
of the genuine national poetry of his country. But he 
imagined lie was laying down a principle which would 
ennoble that poetry when, according to his theory, he 
held allegory to be indispensable. Without scruple, there¬ 
fore, he confounded the Castilian and Limosin poetry 
together in one mass. Respecting the origin of the 
former, he entered into no investigation. He commences 
the history of poetry with Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, 
and Job, 2 gives a copious account of the changes which 
the art of the troubadours had undergone in the Arragonian 

1 JO que cosh es la poesia, quo en nuestra vulgar (there is somethin}? 
equivocal here, for the term referred to was not vernacular in the Cas¬ 
tilian language) llamnmos (la) a Sciencia, sino un fingimiento de cosas 
utiles, e 'veladas con muy fermosa cohertura, compuestas, distinguidas, 
escondidas, ;>or c£rto cuento, peso, o medida. 

2 He appea*i» to St. Isidore, whom he cites as a guarantee for this 
origin of poetry:—Isidro Cartagines, santo Arzobispo liispalense, as«i 
lo prueoa y testifica, e quiere, que el primero que fizo rythmos y caufo 
en metro hay sido Movsen, y despues Jostle, David, Salomon, y Job. 
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provinces, and adds a notice of some of the earliest Ga- 
li6ian and Poatuguese poets. Among the Castilian poets, 
he mentions king Alphonso and some others, without 
saying a syllalJle on the subject of the ancient romances. 


JUAN DE MENA. 


Juan de Mena, who is by some writers styled the 
Spanish Ennius, ranks as a poet in a somewhat higher 
scale than the marquis of Santillana, though lie was less 
favoured hy fortune, and was not distinguished by so 
many various merits as the latter. He was born in Cor¬ 
dova, about the*year 1412. In that southern district of 
Spain, which but a tfhort time before had been recovei’ed 
from the Moors, the Castilian genius was doubtless very 
rapidly naturalized. Juan de Mena, though not descended 
from a family of rank, 1 was not of mean origin, and at 
the early age of three-and-twenty he was invested with a 
civil appointment in his native city. Ilis own inclination, 
however, prompted him to the pursuit of philosophy, and 
particularly to the study of ancient literature and history. 
From Cordoya he went to the university of Salamanca. 
But in order more nearly to approach the source of ancient 
literature, he undertook a journey to Rome, where he 
zealously prosecuted his studies. Enriched with know¬ 
ledge, he returned to his native country, and immediately 
attracted the notice of the marquis of Santillana, and 
shortly after of Jung John. Both received-him into their 
literary circles Tvith distinguished approbation. The mar¬ 
quis of Santillana attached himself with more friendship 
to Juan de Mena than to any other poet who enjoyed the 
favour of the king, although their political opinions did 
not ahvays coincide. The king nominated him one of the 
historiographers, who, according to the custom which had 
been kept up since the time of Alphonso X., were appointed 
to continue the national chronicles. Juan de Mena lived 
in high favour at the court of John II., and was a constant 
adherent of the king. He died in J4.56, at*Guadftlaxara, 
in New Castile, beings then about, forty-five years of 


1 lIone*!<r coruli/wtiii. snjs Nicolns Antonio, speaking of his fumily. 
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4 ige. The marquis of Santillana erected a monument to 
his memory. «> 

From the history of Juan de Mena’s life, it might he 
expected that his endeavours to extend the boundaries of 
Castilian poetry would be made under the influence of 
Italian taste, more or less of which lie may be presumed 
to have adopted, and on his return introduced into his 
native country. But no Italian poet, save Dante, appears 
to have produced any remarkable impression on him. In¬ 
deed, with the exception of Dante and Petrarch, there 
was at that period no Italian poet of classic consideration; 
and in the first half of the fifteenth century, Italian poetry 
suddenly declined. Sonnets were still in-favour through¬ 
out the whole of Italy, but Juan de Mfena continued faithful 
to the old forms of the Castilian poetry, perhaps from a 
feeling of national pride. He certainly did not imitate 
the sonnet; and even from Dante himself he copied neither 
metrical form nor style. In allegory alone he followed 
the footsteps of the Florentine poet. His most celebrated 
poem is, the Labyrinth (el Labyrintho), or, the Three 
Hundred Stanzas (las Trecientas), an allegorical historical 
didactic work, in old dactylic verse (versos dearte mayor)} 
Had the Labyrinth proved what, according to the idea of 
the author, it was intended to be, it w r ould have been 
proper, merely on account of that single work, to com¬ 
mence a new epoch of Spanish poetry with the reign of 
John II. But with all its merits, which have been highly 
extolled by seme authoi’s, and which are "Certainly by no 
means trivial, it can only be regarded as a mere specimen 
of Gothic art. 2 It belongs to the period which gave it 
birth, and it bears no traces of the superiority of a genius 


1 Only the supplement to this poem is contained in tlie Caftrn»n’h‘ 
general. The poem itself was probably too long to be included in that 
collection. lfowe\er, in the editions of the collected works of Mena 
(for instance, that which T have now before me, intitled— Tod as las 
obras del famosissimo poeta Juan de Mena, dr. Anveres, lf)f)2, 8\o.) 
which Dieze notices, it fills the greater portion of the volume, and is 
accompanied by,a copious commentary by Fernan Nufiez. 

• The emphatic praise bestowed on this poem in Dieze’s observations 
on Velasquez, (page 1G8,) according to which Juan de Mena “main 
tains, to his advantage a comparison with all the poets oi all ages,’* is 
sufficient to prove Dieze’s deficiency in sound criticism. 
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which might have ruled tlie spirit of thd age. J||n • ^ 
Aliena formed.*the grand design of executing in yns work 
an allegorical picture of the whole course of human life. 
Ilis intention'was, to embrace every age, to immortalize 
great virtues, to stigmatize with opprobrium great f ices, 
and to represent in striking colours the irresistible power 
of destiny. 1 But the poetical invention of Juan de Mena 
was subordinate to his false learning. The three hundred 
stanzas of which the poem consists, are divided into seven 
orders ( ordenes ), in imitation of the seven planets, the in¬ 
fluence of which, according to Juan de Mena’s doctrine, is 
wisely prescribed by Providence. To represent this in „ 
fluence figuratively, Mena resorted to a most insipid and 
grotesque invention.* After invoking Apollo and Calliope, 
and earnestly apostrophising Fortune, 2 he loses himself, in 
imitation of Dante, in an allegorical world, where a lady 
of marvellous beauty appears to him, and becomes his 
guide. This lady is Providence: 3 she conducts him to 
three wheels, two of which are motionless, while the third 
is in a state of continual movement. These wheels, as 
may readily be conjectured, represent the past, the present, 
and the future. Human beings drop down through this 
mill of time. The centre wheel turns them round. Each 
has his name and destiny inscribed on his forehead. While 

1 The second stanza contains the theme, but it is ^ery imperfectly 
< \pressed:— 

Tus # easos fullaoes, Fortima, cnntamos # 
l'stjilos do gentes quo gnus ) trocas, 

Tun lnuclms mudun/as, tus lirmezus pocas, 

• Y Lis quo on tu ruedu quexosos liallamos. 

2 Menu asks lewc of Fortune to give her ft reproof: 

Dame liconciu, muihible Fortuna, 

Porque yo blnsme do ti lo quo devo. 

Then, in well turned Antitheses, lio allows lior a sort of regularity 
■\\ liieli oontiachots itsolf:— 

Que tu firmeza es, no ser const auto, 

1'u tomperamento os destomplanza, 

Tu mas cici to wden es desordenonza, 

- Providence appears as a beautiful young damsel:— 

Una donzellu tan mucho hermosa, 

* Que ante su get* to ea loco quien osa 
Otras beldades loar de mayores. 
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the wheel of the present is revolving with all the existing 
human race, it is controlled astrologically iiv its motion by 
the seven orders, or circles of the seven planets, under the 
influence of which men are born. Whethef or not these 
circles are perceptible on the wheel itself, is not clearly 
stated. To this description succeeds, in the order of the 
seven planets, a long gallery of mythological and historical 
pictures, presenting abundant fruits of the poet’s ex¬ 
tensive reading. This grotesque composition is inter¬ 
spersed with individual passages of great interest and 
beauty, though none of the traits call t<* mind similar traits 
in Dante. The most glowing passages of the lyric, didactic, 
and narrative class, are those in which «?uan de Mena 
gives utterance to the language of Spanish patriotism. 1 
He is particularly successful in the description of the death 
of the count de Niebla, a Spanish naval hero, who at¬ 
tempted to recover Gibraltar from the Moors; but through 
ignorance of the return of the tide, fell a sacrifice to the 
waves, because he preferred perishing with his men to 
saving himself singly. 2 But particular attention is be- 

1 In the fourth stanza a patriotic flight teems to promise the recur¬ 
rence of similar passages: 

Como quc creo, que fosson menores, 

Que los Afrioanos, los heclios del Cid ? 

Ni que feroces menos en la lid 

Kntrassen los nuestros que los Agenores f &c. 

On another occasion the author addresses an invocation to his nuti\c 
city Cordo\ a: 

() flor de saber y cabal levin,* 

Cordova madre, tu liijo perdonn, 

Si en los cant ares, que agora pregona, 

No divulgarb tu sabiduria, 

> 2 From the following stanzas, the degree of talent possessed bj Juan 
de Mena for the poetical description of natural objects, without allegory, 
may be fail]y estimated: 

Bicn conic medico niucho famoso 
Que trae el estilo por iiiano seguido 
Kn cuerpo de golpes diversos.herido 
Luego socorre alo mas peligroso, 

Assi aquel pueblo maldito snfioso 
Sintiendo mas daiio de parte del Conde' 

Con todtts sus fuer^as juntamlo responde * 

Alii do el peligro mas era dafioso. 
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stowed oh Don Alvaro de Luna, the favourite of the king*’ 
who is introduced in this poem with great pomp, under 
the constellation of Saturn. 1 When Juan de Mena wrote 
this poem, and*thus proclaimed the glory of De Luna, the 
• latter had not yet fallen, and the energy of his character 
seemed to promise, as the poet prophesied, that he would 
ultimately triumph over all the Castilian nobles who had 
excited the hostility of the country against him. King 
John, as may naturally he supposed, is in Juan de Mena’s 
Labyrinth complimented on every suitable occasion. A 
genealogy of the kings of Spain forms the conclusion of 
the poem; and thus were the Spaniards made to feel a 
_|__ _____ 

Alii dispam an bombardns v tmenos 

Y los trabucos tiravan yn luego 
Piedras y (birdos y lmclius de fuego 
Con que los nnestros liazian ser inenos. 

Algunos (lc Moros tenidos porbuenos 
Lankan teinblniido las sus azagayas, 

Passan las lindes palenques y ra\ as, 

Doblan sus ftier^as con miedos agenos. 

Mientra morian y mientra matavan 
l)e parte del ugua ya crecen las ondas 

Y cobran las mares sobeniits y liondas 
Los campos que ante los nuiros estavan, 

Tftuto que los que de alii peleavan 

A los navios si se retrayan, 

Las aguas crescidas les ya defendian 
Tornar a las fustas que dentro dexavuu. 

1 When the poet, # in his ideal world, sees Don Alva so, by a singular 
fancy he pretends nqf, to know him, in order that lie may question his 
guide (Providence) respecting hhn, in imitation of a similar passage 
in Homer 

Tu, Providencia, declara de nue\o, 

Quien cs aquel Caballero, que veo, 
f Que muebo en el cuerpo farece a Tydeo, 

E en consejo a Nestor el longevo. 

Among other things, Pro\idence replies :— 

Este cavalga sobre la Fortuna 

Y domu su cuello con asperas riendas, 

Y aunque del tci\ga tan muchos deprendas, 

KUu no le osa toear dd niuguna. * 

Miralo, mirnlo en platica alguna^ 

Con ojos humildes, no tanto feroces ! 

* C omo, indiscreto, y tu no conoces 
A1 condestable Alvaro de Luna ? 


% F 
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kind of national interest for thfe whole work, which in 
some measure subsists, at least among their^writers, at thte 
present day. Even in Juan de Mena's time, the learned 
solecisms with which he endeavoured to elevate his poetic 
language were uncommon. 1 Hut other essential faults, 
such, for instance, as Aristotelian definitions in verse, were 
then esteemed great beauties; and the Gothic and fantastic 
hyperboles in praise of king John, with which the poem 
opens, and which almost dismay the reader at the outset, 
were not at that period considered unpoetic. 2 

King John, however, was not satisfied with the torrent 
of praise poured upon him from De Mena’s Labyrinth. The 
king, with critical gravity, signified his wfsli that the poet 
should add sixty-five stanzas to the three hundred he had 
already written, so that by making the number of stanzas 
correspond with the number of days in the year, the beauty 
of the composition might be heightened. The sixty-five 
new stanzas were also to have a political tendency, with 
the view of recalling the rebellious nobles to their alle¬ 
giance. Juan de Mena proceeded to the prescribed task; 
but he could produce no more than twenty-four additional 
stanzas, (coplas anadidas .) They are contained in the 
Candour ro yeneral. 

Another work of Juan de Mena, very celebrated at the 
period when the poet flourished, is his Ode for the Poetical 
Coronation of the marquis of Santillana. 3 That Mecmnas 

1 For instance, tlie word lonyevo in the \erses qtioted above. 

* The opening stanzas may he re goaded ns a poetic preface or dedi¬ 
cation ; but they gain nothing by that. 

Al inKi/ prepotent? Don Juan el Hegundo, 

Aquel, eon quien .Jupiter tuvo tal zelo , 

Que Uinta de parte te haze del tnundo. 

Quanta a si misme sr haze en el cielo; 

Al gran d’Espunii, al Cesar novelo , 

Al que t con fortuna bien afortumido 
Aquel, con quien cube virtud y reynado, 

A el las rodillas hinvadas por suelo. 

3 Tlift poemfs not to be found In the Cancionero general , but it is 
Included in tbe Ohras , mentioned in the note, page 02. Juan de Mena 
# gave it the absurd title of Calamicleos^ compounded from the Latin 
calantUas and the Greek k\ioq. It was afterwords called, simply, La 
Coronation. 
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sometimes vied*with him in the composition of ingenious 
questions, or Enigmas and their answers, which were 
versified by bcjth in dactylic stanzas. 1 His other poems 
are, for the most part, love songs, in the style of the age, 
* and, according to the perverted taste of the poet, loiftled 
with mythological learning. In the course of this work, 
further notice will be taken of those songs, together with 
.other amatory poems of the same period. During the 
last year of his life, Juan de Mena was engaged in a moral 
allegorical poem, which, however, he did not complete, 
ft was entitled a Treatise on Vices and Virtues, ( True - 
tado dc Vicios Virludes .) The author intended in an 

epic poem to represent the “ more than civil war ” which 
the will, instigated by the passions, wages against reason. 2 
The will and reason are in the end personified. 

To collect biographical notices of the other poets and 
writers of verse who enjoyed the favour of king John II., 
and whose works are partly contained in the Cancionero 
general , or to give an extensive account of their produc¬ 
tions, is a task which must be resigned to the author who 

1 Most of those questions were not very difficult to answer; for 
instance, the following, which is preceded by three introductory stanzas 
an a very courtly stvle :— 

Mostradrne qnal os aquel animal, 
que laogo so nmevo en los quatro pies, 
dospues de sostiene en solos los tres, 
despues on los dos va miiv mas ygual. 

Sin sertlel espeeie quadrupedal 
el curso*que hizo despues reytera 
assi que en los quatro d’aquesta man era 
lenece ol que mice de su natural. 

Del hombre se bulla ser gran enemigo, 
porque lo hierc do nunca syspecha, 
y donde mas plaze menos aproveclia 
tanta ponyona derrama consigo. 

Dad vos Sefior pues un tal costigo, 
o de virtudes tal anna que vista, 
porque alomegos punnndo resistu 
contra quien tiene guerra comigo. 

* The poein commences tlnis:— 

Canta tu, Christiana musa,* 

La mas quo civil ba1alla y 
Que cntre voluntad se lialla 
Y razon, que i\os accusu. 

• F 2 
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lms -made this department of Spanish literature his par¬ 
ticular study. As to poetic value, the Writings of all 
those authors are in the main similar; anfl it may there¬ 
fore he presumed that it will prove more instructive to 
consider works so nearly related to each other under the 
comprehensive view of general criticism. A few notices, 
however, of men worthy of more particular remembrance* 
may precede the critical comparison of their works. 1 

I’EEEZ DE GUZMAN, RODRIGUEZ DEL PADRON, AND OTHER 
SPANISH LYRIC POETS OF THE AGE OF JOHN II. 

Fernan Perez de Guzman was held in'no trifling con¬ 
sideration at the court of John II.' ITis family, one of 
the most distinguished in Castile, was related to most of 
the other great families in the country. As a poet, he 
studied to combine the peculiar tone of moral and spiritual 
poetry with that of the old romances. Ilis “ Keprescnta- 
tiou of the Four Cardinal Virtues,” dedicated to the mar¬ 
quis of Santillana, which consists of sixty-four strophes 
or couplets, is versified in redondillas, as are also his Are 
Maria, his Patcr-noster, and his other spiritual songs. 

liodriguez del Padron seems likewise to have been held 
in some esteem at the court of John II. Ilis family name 
is not known, neither are the dates of his birth and death, 
but he is named FI Padron after the place of his na¬ 
tivity, a little town in Galicia. It is remarkable that in his 
poetry he dropped his Galician idiom and adopted the 
Castilian. Besides the reputation he bbtained by his 
poetic productions, which are chiefly love songs, he is 
celebrated for his friendship with the Galician poet, Macias, 
whose name properly belongs to the history of Portuguese 
poetry. The tragical deafti of Macias, who fell a sacrifice 
to his romantic susceptibility, made such an impression on 
Kodriguez del Padron, that he shut himself up in a Domi¬ 
nican cloister, which he had erected at his own expense, 
lie became a monk, and terminated his life in that convent. 

Alonzo decant a Maria, d'ailetl Mso Alonzo de Carta¬ 
gena, wrote love songs, probably in his youth, and then 

• ^ 

1 {coins Antonio, whom Dieze follows in his remarks on Velasquez, 
is the authority for these notices. 
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devoted himself to spiritual affairs. - He died archbishop 
of Burgos, in the year 1456. 

Several 011162- poets, whose works help to fill the Can~ 
clonero general, also lived in the reign, or rather tinder the 
anticipated domination of queen Isabella, who, in the ^ear 
1465, vouchsafed to her almost dethroned brother, 
Henry IV., the little authority which, as a nominal king, 
.lie retained till his death in 1474. At that troubled 
period, Garci Sanchez de Badajoz sang his impassioned 
and glowing songs of love; and at the same time flourished 
Gomez Mqnrique and .Jorge Manrique; the latter was 
nephew to the former. Both owed the consideration they 
enjoyed no less*to their poetical works than to their high 
and pure Castilian descent. A Bachelor de la Torre, of 
whom nothing further is known than what his own songs 
express, lived at the same period. 


OP THE CANCIONERO GENERAL, ANI) TIIE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF ANCIENT SPANISH SONG.* 

Between the works of the above poets, all of which are 
to be found in the Cancionero general, and the other 
poems contained in the same collection, whether their 
authors lived in the first or in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, there is a very striking resemblance. This col¬ 
lection, so remarkable in its kind, may therefore be 
regarded as a single work, which, together with a portion 
of the Genera? Romance Book ( liomanctro general ), 
embraces nearly all the Castilian poetry of the fifteenth 
century. * No other remains of Spanish poetry, belonging 
to the same age, are sufficiently important to be brought 
into comparison with this national treasure. It may not, 
then, *be improper to introduce nere a few particulars res¬ 
pecting the history of the Cancionero general. Of the 
Romancero general some further account must hereafter 
he given. . 

The bibliographitrnjpt^ay-elating to the collections of 
Spanish poetry/to BeTSund in the worlds of various 
authors, readily explain why many old Spanish poems 
>:.«hr»ames^ of poets have been either totally lost, or are * 
*still onry preserved in manuscript, in a way which renders 
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them foreign to literature. It appears that, having been 
withheld from the press, on the introduction of printing 
into Spain, 1 they were forgotten as soon as pther collections 
were made known by means of that art. In the reign of 
•John II., Alphonso de Baena, who himself wrote in verse, 
prepared a collection of old lyric pieces, under the title 
of Cancionero de Poe to s Antiquos . This collection, 
though still preserved in the library of the Ewscurial, was 
never printed; 2 but a list of the poets whose works are 
contained in it has appeared, and includes names which 
do not occur elsewhere. Alvarez de Villijpandino is 
mentioned as a particularly excellent “ master and patron 
of the said art,” namely, poetry. Sanchez Calavera, Ruy 
Paez de Ribera, and others, of whom; besides their names, 
nothing else is known, are also cited. It is not very pro¬ 
bable that Alphonso de Baena’s collection was the origin 
of that which subsequently appeared under the title of the 
Cancionero general. Of this celebrated collection it is 
merely known that it was originally produced by Fer¬ 
nando del Castillo, at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, and within a short period frequently augmented 
and reprinted. Fernando del Castillo began his collection 
with the poets of the age of John II. lie did not, how¬ 
ever, take the trouble to carry on the series in chrono¬ 
logical order through the fifteenth century. He places 
the spiritual poems before the rest, and he then gives 
the works of several poets of the reign of John 1L, 
mingled with others of more recent date, but so arranged, 
that the productions of each -author seem to be kept 
distinct. Other poems, however, follow under* particular 
heads, partly by the same and partly by different 
authors, whose names are sometimes mentioned and some- 
times not; there are also a few Italian sonnets, and some 
coplas in the Valencian language. In proportion as the 

1 In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Spanish books were 

printed in Seville by German prinyrs. At tjie end of an edition, pro¬ 
bably the first, j>f the proverbs marquis of Santillana, 

(Bee page 59,) are the following words, which Mayans y Siscar lias re¬ 
printed :—Aqni se ucabcn los refrancs—imprimido, en la muy noble y 
leal civdad de ttewlla por Jaeoho Cromberger, Aleninn, afk^ 1508., 

2 On this subject Nicolas Antonio’s Bib. Hisp. Vet., lib.'x. cay.‘ 6, ma) 
be compared with Velasquez and Dieze, p. 105. 
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collection extepded, the additions were always inserted at 
the end of the*book. In the oldest editions, the number 
of poets mentioned amounts to one hundred and - thirty- 
six. 1 

A nation which can enumerate one hundred and thirty- 
six song writers in a single century, and which also pos¬ 
sesses a great number of songs by unknown authors, pro¬ 
duced within the same period, may well boast of lyric 
genius; and the literary historian, before he proceeds to a 
closer review of this collection, may reasonably expect to 
find in it % a full and true representation of the national 
character. Thus the old Spanish Cancionero is even 
more interesting to the philosophic observer of human 
nature than to the critic. 

The Spiritual Songs, ( Obras de Dcvocion,) at the head 
of the collection, probably will not fulfil the expectations 
which may be formed respecting them. It is natural to 
presume that in a nation so poetically inclined, and in an 
age when, for the most part, nature was followed without 
reference to the rules of art, poets could not fail to view 
Christianity on its poetic side. But the scholastic forms of 
the existing theology crushed the genius of poetry; and 
the unpoetic side of Christianity, because it was the most 
learned, was .alone deemed worthy the strains of the 
Spanish poets of the fifteenth century. They likewise 
seldom ventured to give scope to their fancy in devo¬ 
tional verses, because the nation was accustomed to the 
most implicit faith in ervery dogma of the clwrch, and the 
recognition of the sacredness of literal interpretation was 
identified with orthodoxy, long before the terrors of the 
Inquisition and its burning piles were known. This rigid 
orthodoxy of the Spanish Christians was a consequence of 
then* war of five hundred yea^s duration with the Moors. 
Throughout that long period the Spanish knight inva¬ 
riably fought for religion and his country; and from the 
constant hostility that prevailed between the Christian and 

1 To this numbj'i' they af/Rnmt in the old folio edition, printed with 
gothic characters,/which forms one of the, literary curiosities of the 
library of (JClting/n. Dieze, in his observations on Velasquez, p. 177^ 
gives\partlcular| account of this, as well as of the succeeding editions 
of the GW nc\ncfjencral. 
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Mahometan faiths, the Spanish Christians were wont to 
make a parade of their creed, as the Christians of the East 
are accustomed to do at the present day. Hence the 
strictest formality was observed in all matters connected 
with, religion; and great as was the enthusiasm of the 
Spaniards in the fifteenth century, it produced few, if any, 
lyric compositions containing more poetry than a common 
hymn. Whether reference be made to the Twenty Per¬ 
fections of the Holy Virgin, 1 (Obra en loor de veinte ex¬ 
cellent ias de nuestra Senora ,) by Juan Tallante, who is 
the author of most of the spiritual songs in the ,Cancionero 
general; to the play on the five letters of the name 
Maria, 2 by the Visconde de Altamira; ' or to Fernan 
Perez de Guzman’s versions of the A'oe Maria and Pater¬ 
noster* which could not have been more dryly and for¬ 
mally written in prose; we find in all the same monotony 
without any poetic adaptation of the materials. 

The moral poems of this collection do not weigh heavier 
in the scale,of poetic merit. The art which the ancients 
possessed of introducing moral ideas into the region of 
poetry, was not attainable by the pupils of the monastic 
schools. They allegorized either virtues or vices accord¬ 
ing to the catalogue and definitions of the scholastic phi¬ 
losophy; or they made common-place observations on 
human life, sometimes with declamatory pomp, sometimes 
with real warmth of feeling, and occasionally in agreeable 
verse, • though destitute of any poetic spirit. Gomez 

m *• 

1 With this spiritual composition, the Cancionera general commences. 

The reader will have enough in the first stanza:— • 

Eimntes, que culpa # fuesso cons tula, 

Tu, Virgen'bcnigna, ya yves delante, 

Tail lexos del crin^n y del semejante, 

Que sola quedaste daquel libertada, See. 

2 This silly conceit, which consists only of eight lines, commences 
thus:— 

La M madre tenuiestra, 

La a te manda mdorar, 

3 The ve begins thus :— +* 

Ave, .prcciosa Maria, 

Que se deve interpretar 
Trasmontana de la mar, 

Que los mareantes guia. 
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Manrique with commendable spirit addressed a didactic 
poem on the ®uties of Sovereigns, (Regimienlo de Prin- 
cipes ,) in redqndillas, to queen Isabella and her husband 
Ferdinand of Arragon; but however valuable the truths 
which he wished to impart to the royal pair, he tfculd 
express them only in versified prose. 1 The moral coplas 
of his nephew, Jorge Manrique, present somewhat stronger 
. claims to poetic merit; they were subsequently glossed aS 
a National Book of Devotion, and were held in high 
estimation up to a recent period. 2 In the moral as well as 

1 In the tlnrd strophe lie thus addresses king Ferdinand :— 

• Gran sen or, los, que ereyeron 
Estas consejeros tales, 

De sus culmincs rcales 
En lo mas hondo cayeron. 

Si esto contrmliran 
Algunos con nmbicion, 

Testigos se les duran. 
lino sera Holman , 

Hijo del rey Solomon. 

2 \ new edition of Jorge Manriquc’s Coplas, with glosses oi poetic 
paraphrases l>y various authors, appeared at Madrid in 1770. The fol¬ 
lowing are the two first strophes, and the rhythmic structure of the rest 
js not less beautiful. 

Recuerde cl alma dormida, 
avive el seso y despierte 
contemplando 
come se pasa la \idu, 
come se \icnc la muerte 
tan callando: 

quun pi esto sc va cl placer, 
como despues de acordado 
da dolor, 

como a nuestro parescer 
qualquiera tieinpp pasado 
fue mejor. 

Pues que tembsjo presente 
quan en un punto se es ido 
y acabmlo, 

si juzgamos sabiamente, 

daremos lo no* venido 

V <m * niisado f 

<No sf' nadie, no, 

pensaudo que ha de durar 

lo que cspera, 

mas quo duro lo que \ib 

pues que todo ha de pftsar 

por tal mantra. 
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in the spiritual songs, the character of the nation is mani¬ 
fest. With equal warmth of feeling, with thte same disposi¬ 
tion for light and sportive gaiety, the Spaniards were 
invariably distinguished from the Italians by moral gravity. 
Hence, they have in all times set a high value on rules of 
conduct, sentences, and useful proverbs, and have never 
regarded the principles of genuine rectitude as less im¬ 
portant than maxims of worldly wisdom. 

But love songs form by far the principal part of the con¬ 
tents of the old Spanish Cancioneros. To read them regularly 
through, would require a strong taste for compositions of 
this class, for the monotony of the authors is interminable. 
To extend and spin out a theme as long as possible, though 
only to seize a new modification of the old ideas or phrases, 
was deemed essential to the truth and sincerity of poetic 
effusions of the heart. That verbosity which is an heredi¬ 
tary fault of the Italian canzone, must also be endured in 
perusing the amatory flights of the Spanish redondillas, 
while in thorn Italian correctness of expression would be 
looked for in vain. The desire, perhaps, of relieving their 
monotony by some sort of variety, lias betrayed tlie authors 
into even more conceits and plays of words than the 
Italians, but they also sought to infuse a more emphatic 
spirit into their compositions than the latter.' 1 The Spanish 
poems of this class exhibit, in general, all the poverty of 
the compositions of the troubadours, but blend with the 
simplicity of those bards the pomp of the Spanish national 
style in its utmost vigour. This resemblance to the trou¬ 
badour songs was not, however, produced by imitation: it 


1 l ; nr instance, the folio winy passage from 
Menu:— » 


a song by Juan tie 


Ya dolor djd dolorido, 
Que cor* olvido cuydado, 
Pues que antes olvulndo 
Me veo, que fallecido, 

Y afallcre mi sentido, &c. 


Or:— 


Cnydar me 1 wydtifa* 
Lo que cvydar 




Y cyi/dando en lo passado 
Por ini no passa alegria. ^ 

Sucu plays of words ore to be found throughout tly. whe/e d 


\ 


cwncro . 


/ 


an 
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arose out of • the spirit of romantic love, which, at that 
period, and f<Jr several preceding centuries, diffused over 
the south of Europe the same feelings and tastes. Since 
the age of Petrarch, this spirit had appeared in classical per¬ 
fection in Italy. But the Spanish amatory poets of tiffe fif¬ 
teenth century had not reached an equal degree of cultivation; 
~and the whole turn of their ideas required an impassioned 
. rather than a tender expression. The sighs of the lan¬ 
guishing Italians became exclamations in Spain. Glow¬ 
ing passion, despair, and violent eestacy, were the soul of 
the Spanish love songs. The continually recurring pic¬ 
ture of the contest between reason and passion is a peculiar 
characteristic, of these songs. The Italian poets did not 
place so much importance on the triumph of reason. The 
rigidly moral Spaniard was, however, anxious to be wise, 
even in the midst of his folly. But this obtrusion of 
wisdom in its improper place, frequently gives an un- 
poetic harshness to the lyric poetry of Spain, in spite of all 
the softness of its melody. It would be no«unprofitable 
or useless task to pursue this comparison still further. But 
the limited extent of this work can afford space for only a 
few notices and examples. 

The success of the Spanish poets of the fifteenth century 
in gay and gAceful love songs, when guided only by their 


own feelings, is manifest in some of the compositions of 


Juan de Mena; but the charm vanishes the instant the 


poet begins to display his skill and erudition J In a love 


1 Tin* commencement of our of his songs, the two first strophe? of 
which nrt^ subjoined, is exceedingly beautiful; but in the sequel the 
hno spaik is extinguished by pedantry. 

Muy mas claru tae la lunu 
sola nnu »A 

fii el inundo vos na$stes, 
tan gentil, que no \ecistes 
ni tuvistes 

competidora nii^gumi, 

Deide nine/. cun a 
gobra*/ad, 
j con tantsi graciosidod, 
que vos doto la fortuna. • 

Que assi vos organizo 
y forroo 

t la composicion humana, 
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,8ong by Diego Lopez <le Ilaro, reason and the mind enter 
into a prolix conversation on the value to lfe attached to 
affections of the heart; and the thinking faculty admits 
reason at the expense of poetry. 1 In the other songs of 
the ftime author, in which the mind obeys only the heart, 
he is poetic in all the simplicity of passion, though in 
search of wit he sometimes involves himself in obseuiv, 
subtilties. 2 The fire of passion is excellently painted, even 

quo, a os soys la mas lovaii.i, 
so born 11 a 

quo la iiftliirft erio. 

Quien sino vos mereeio 
de Airtudes ser monarchu ? 

Quanto bien dixo JYtraiclia, 
por vos lo proferizo. 

It would bo absurd to attempt the translation of many of the speci¬ 
mens which are accessory to the illustration of this work; and with 
respect to these lines, the tender breathing of the poetry would he 
entirely lost in a literal version. 

1 Reason commences the dialogue, i nd has also the last Avoid, she 
thus addresses her opponent:— 

I’eiisamieiito, pues mostrajs 
en aos misma elaro el daiio, 
pregunt’os, (juc me digays 
eamino de tanto engaho, 
do venis o domic a t u\s 

ih> 

a tieira, quo desconoee 
muy presto la gente della 
domic mice una queiella, 
a t quien bien no le conoee 

rv» " • li '» 

viAe en ella. 

Torque en ella ay una siierte, 
d’una enganosa espnrnn^a 
({ik* el plazer ups da muerte, 
por do el tin \e su holgur.i 
en trabajo s^ comierte. 

Do sus gleytas* alcimyadas, 
pucsto ya ( ue scan seguras, 
o con quantas amarguras 
hallarns quo son mezeladas 
sus dulvuras ! 

2 He is successful m expressingVlijejujctlons. of passion A\itli the 
emphatic truthfulness of the old Spanish Avriters;^as for instance in 
the following concluding strophes of a farewell song— 

De vos me parto, quexando, 
y de mi, muy deseontento 
de mi triste pensamiento. 
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amidst sports of nit, in several songs by Alonzo de Car- 
tauena, ufter\vird& archbishop of Burgos; 1 and it seems to 
r.urc incessantly in the lov e songs of Guivara, to one of 
vhiehho Iras given the emphatic title of III Injierno dr 
Amoies, or, the Hell of Lo\ e.^ Sanchez de Budvjoz, 


Mi umi lo va lloi mdo 
Miesho mal tonoi limens . 
Asu quo por sol» \«s 
'so do todos \o cm mi go, 
puts me pmto, como digo, 
mnl con \os ) mil con Dios, 
v mal conugo 

9 \unque dt sto < n 11 vada l 

P«L l ( llp.l t( IlgO > 0 , 
qm mi ft no se mud >, 

\ iu i mala voluntad 
m i li udo t n lo (jii tsto 
Pol do mm cujt is agoia 
\ icsti it su ui ilisde aqm, 
plies poi vos i \ns pcidl 
\ poi vos a Dios, senoia, 

\ m is ii mi. 


1 \\ li ti xpctuiesqui stoim of passion appeals uiidei the antiquated 
guli of th( following stan/n-i' and with what a fantastic plaj of woid 

til N IK lllU ispi IS( (1 

La. fnc'< a dil futgo, quo alumina, quo ciegi 
mi ci^ipo, mi alma, mi innate, ini Mda, 
do mtia lo In ie, do toca, do llega, 
m ita > no muue su llama eneendida 
Pm s qiu li.itt, tiiste, quo todo me oluule ’ 

Lo Imi no v l\malo me causau congova, 
qnemnadome tMuego que mat a, qu encici fe, 
su Ini*, i que iutiui que ata, que piende, 

# que pu nde, que siu\a, que tua, que afloxa 
A so Me tiiste, que akgic me halle 
puis tantos pdigios me fflmen cn medio, 
que llorc que ua, que gnt\ quo calle, 
iu tengo, m quieio, m espfiViuiudio 1 
A / qumo que qunrn, tn qiiwo qutm, 
puts t.aito me quieie tan ia\9>sa plaga, 
in sei >o vinculo, iu quiero tencei, 
in quiao pesai, iu quiegp^lazei, 
ui se que me diga, m s^fque me liaga 

* 1 Ik* following are the h. * and second strophes of this song Love 
is puMund i'sy hell m winch the thoughts burn. 

/ Que tu beldad fue querer 1 

* y Mas a it que a mi me quiero. 


Tu heldad fue mensagero 
\ de mour eu ti» poder 
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when, like a despairing lover, he wrote his will in poetry, 
thought he might avail himself of some passages from the 
book of Job to express his suffering, lie divided this 
strange kind of will into nine lessons, ( factories ,) The 
idea.^.are very extravagant, but the execution is vigorous, 
and in many parts not unpoetic. 1 It might be presumed 
that profane applications of the doctrines and language of 
the Bible would have given offence to the Spanish public, 
or at least alarmed the guardians of catholic orthodoxy. 
But such was not the case, llodriguez del Padron chose 
the Seven Joys of Love as the subject of one of his song«, 

Tu nubloso disf«i\or 
me cmco sin tin eteruo 
Tu nos fuegos quVs amor 

cuvo nombip c» cl mticrno. 

* 

Qa'cn su eneendida cnsa 
m' quenmn mis pensnmicntos, 
alii montan los tomientos 
mis mitraiias lmzen bvasa. 

Mli sospiro los thus, 
que morir no puede lnego 
alii las lagumas mi as 
l’orhdezen mas en fuego. 

1 r i kiis cinious composition begins like a testamentary airnngenn nt, 
ami then immediately takes a poetic turn:— 

Pues Amor quiere quo imiern, 
y de tan penailu innerte, 
en till eilinl, 

piles quo yo en tiempo tan nerte, 
quiero ordenar nii postrer * 

\oluntad. 

Pero yu que tal me sjjnto, 
quo no lo pod re hozer, 
la que causa mi/.or men to 
pues que tierne mi poder 
ordene mi te rtamento. 

Y pues p(p Acntura quiso 
mis pensnirn entos tornar 
ciegos, laiu s, 
no quiero ot o pnraiso, 

ho mi alma t 
cn .s us monos/ 
r Pero que lleve de claro # 
la miRiqa forma y tenor, 
d’aquel que liizo d’amor # 
don Diego Lopez de Haro, 
pues que yo inuero amador. 
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the title of which calls to mind the marquis of Santillana’s 
Joys of the jloly Virgin; he also versified Love’s Ten 
Commandments {Los diez Madamientos de Amor.) 

The other kinds of lyric compositions, for example, the 
laudatory poems, which are dispersed through the £a«- 
cionero general, arc not distinguished by any peculiar 
features; but the poems under miscellaneous titles in this 
’collection deserve particular attention. They exhibit the 
amalgamation of a natural with a conventional style, and 
thus form the model of a species of national poetry, which 
has descended to the present age. Certain short lyric poems, 
usually called songs, ( cancioncs ,) in the more strict sense 
of the term, ar<? distinguished by a peculiar character and a 
decided metrical form. They have always a sententious 
or an epigramatic turn. The number of lines is generally 
twelve, which arc divided into two parts. The first four 
lines comprehend the idea on which the song is founded; 
and this idea is developed or applied in the eight follow¬ 
ing lines. The Caucioncro general contains one hundred 
and fifty-six of these little songs, some of which are the 
best poems in the whole book. For this advantage they 
are probably indebted to their conventional form, which 
confined the romantic verbosity within narrow bounds. 
These little sopgs were to the Spaniards of the fifteenth 
century, what the epigram had been to the Greeks, and 
what the madrigal \tas to the Italians and French. Like 
the latter, they are generally devoted to some theme of 
gallantry; and ihougti\hey do not possess so high a polish, 
yet the interest exciteo^by the truth with which they 
paint tho character of thcNage, and their ingenuous sim¬ 
plicity, entitles them to be a^nked among the sweetest 
blossoms of the ancient spirit ofVomance. 1 

1 rife following is by a poet named 1'iV*. 

Gran eongoxa es eAernr, 
quftiido tarda cl espeiwusa, 
mas quien tiene coiwuiya 
por t/ir dwy * ■'» ^ » 
no deve dosespe :^(r. 

% Assi qne vos, pensamiento, 

qne passays pena esperando, 
galardon «e va negando, 
l)ien lo siento, 
mas tened ros sufrimiento. 
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The Villancicos hear an immediate affinity to these 
little songs. The idea which forms the subject of the Vil- 
lancico is sometimes contained in two, but more commonly 
in three lines. The development, or application, may be 
completed in one short stanza, but often extends to several 
similar stanzas. These stanzas always include seven lines. 
It was, perhaps, by way of irony, that the name Yillancico 
was originally applied to productions of this kind; for the 
spiritual mottets, which are sung during high mass on 
Christmas eve, are also called Villancicos. At least, no 
satisfactory etymology has yet been found for the name. 
The Cancio7ie.ro general contains fifty-four Villancicos, and 
among them are some which possess inimitable grace and 
delicacy. 1 

These remarkable compositions, whose origin appears 
to be lost in the early periods of the formation of the 
Spanish language, doubtless gave rise to the poetic gloss, 
(g/osa,) a kind of poem scarcely known, even by name, on 
this side of the Pyrenees, but to which the Spaniards and 
Portuguese of the fifteenth century were particularly at¬ 
tached, and which subsequently, even after the introduc- 


V quisii podreys gaiiiir 
con firmezii sin dudan<;a 
lo cierto del esparan^a 
que el tardar 
no lo puede desviar. 


1 lie author of the following- \illancico l/named Escrna. 

* A 

Que sends, common .iiio, 
no dezis, p 

que mol es el que-Avntis. 

Que sentistetcaquel dia, 
quando mi synora vistes, 
que perdistp alegria, 
y desemqjtfi despedistes, 
como a injfmuiica bohistes. 
no dezis, ^ 

donde estnw que no venis. 

Qu’ es deltas: gj£. nos fallo, 
coragou, qui&i^s agena? 

' Qu’ es de vos, que aunque callo, 

▼iiestrq mal tambien me pena ? 

Quien os ato tal cadenq. 

• no dezis, 

que mal es el que sentis. 
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tion of the Italian forms, continued to be preserved as 
national poetnj in Spain and Portugal. 

The poetic grosses may, in some measure, be compared 
to musical variations. The musician selects as his theme 
' some well known melody, which he paraphrases or modifies 
into variations: in like manner in Spain and Portugal, 
well known songs and romances were paraphrased or 
^modified into new productions, but in such a manner that 
‘the original composition was, without any alteration of 
the words, intertwined line after line, at certain intervals, 
into the new one. A poem of this kind was called a 
gloss. By this operation the connexion of the glossed 
poem was brokdh, and the comparison of the poetic glosses 
to musical variations*is therefore not in all respects ex¬ 
actly juSt. 11 ut the distinction between them arises out of 
the different nature of the arts of music and poetry; and 
it is indeed more surprising that these compositions have 
not flourished beyond the boundaries of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, than that they should have been peculiar favourites 
in those two countries. At first, the old romances were 
glossed; 1 then, as it appears, mottos, or sentiments, {motes,) 

1 These glosses, which certainly belong to the iifteenth century, 
prove the si ill higher antiquity of the glossed romance**. As a proof 
of this, we may quote the commencement of a gloss of the Rom Jrrsca, 
(see p. 4f),J though it ^ not one of the most successful productions of 
its class. 

GLOKA DE PI VAR. 

QmiTiNo y os quisc queridu, 

£i supiercrtanoceros, 
fi’os tuvieraV> perdida 
ni ucficiara vida 
agora pma qu< 

Y porqu* es bien qu\ptulezca 
destit causa mi dolo 
llam’os yo sin qu’ oS 
Horn fresco f rasa Jres 
tun (fur rid a ;/ run ut 

Llam’os yo con voJf^laniua, 
llemi 

con e( tiTnia entns, Solid a 
del angu*tia dolorida, 
que liu sufrido el corayon.^ 

Que le lur/e mil pedugos, 
yo muero do quier que vo 
pues que por mis embarayos. 
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in the style of gallantry peculiar to thp age, 1 and, at 
length, everything that was capable of,being glossed. 
There is a particular class of jcux d*esprit i|t the Cancionero 
general , namely, versified questions and answers, and ver- . 
sited interpretations of devices ( letras ), which, together' 
with corresponding emblems, lords and ladies drew by lot 
at festivals, tourneys, bull fights, &c. But these questions, 
answers, and devices, are in general more whimsical tEan * 
ingenious. 


OF THE ROMANCERO GENERAL. 

i 

The latter half of the fifteenth century spems also to have 
given birth to the greater portion of those Spanish romances 


Quando you tuve en mis hracos 
vo vos st(pc servir, vo. 

No porque os uviesse errado, 
con pensamiento de errar, 
mas si me days por ciilpado, 
plies publico mi pecado 
deveys me de perdonar. 

No porque quando os servia 
mi queier os desirvio, 
mas porque passo solia, 

Y at for a quo os serviria , 
vo vos pur.do yo aver , vo. 


1 The device of an enamoured knight in Vhe true Spanish style - 

WITHOUT THEK 1 AM WITHOUT GOD, AND \] 1THOUT MYSELF, W08 UlUS 

glossed:— 



Mote. 

Sin vos, y sin lYSti y mi. 

Glosa dk Don ^uige Maniuquk. 

4 

Yo soy quitch libre me vi, 
yo quien jyuiera olvidaros, 
yo so el cfy por amaros 
estoy nA rtrj ne os conoci 
sin Dioity sin vos y mi. 

Sin JXoSy porque en vos adoro 
sin vos , pies no me quereys, 
pues sin trntf*? dvaoro. 
que vos soys\uien me teneys. 

Assi que triste naci, 
pues,que pudiera olvidaros, 
yo soy el que por amaros 
esto desque os conoci 
sin Dios y sin vos y mi. 
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which wrested, the approbation of criticism and public 
favour from tl*e older productions of the same class; and 
which, therefor^, in the sequel, form the bulk of the Bo - 
mancero general, or general romance book. This Romancero 
of the Spaniards is so closely related to their CancioMro 
general, that some account of it may not be out of 
place here, though it was not printed as a complete col¬ 
lection until the close of the sixteenth century. With 
the exception of the narrative romances, the Romancero 
may be considered merely as a continuation of the Can- 
cionero. fhe poetry of the lyric pieces contained in it, 
which are extremely numerous, is, both in spirit and me¬ 
trical form, precisely the same as that which appears in 
the Cancionero, but more polished in manner and language. 
The title of romance indicates no essential difference. The 
narrative romances, which occupy the greater portion of 
the Romancero, have, in some measure, been characterized 
in this history in treating of the old romances of the same 
class; for most of them, particularly those of thjc historical 
kind, differ little from the more ancient. But a consider- 
ible portion of compositions of every class have been 
contributed to the Romancero by poets of the sixteenth 
century. The collectors have mingled these romances 
ind the older *mes together, without any attention to 
critical arrangemefit or chronological order; and in no 
instance is there anAmention or indication of an author. 
En a history of literature, it therefore becomes necessary 
to speak of the Romane"ro as a whole; and fcTr this pur¬ 
pose, the present is, perhaps, the most convenient oppor¬ 
tunity; for, even at the peSijed when this collection was 
produced, the poets who wrotNtfomances in the old na¬ 
tional style, merely improved that style without essentially 
ilterirtg it. * 

Among the historical romances contained in the Ro¬ 
mancero, those in which anecdotes of the Moorish war, 
jr the heroic and gallant, adveyt.*res of Moorish knights, 
ire poetically treated, seem, U t '*the most part, to belong 
to the latter ,half of the fifteenth century. All the*se ro¬ 
mances relate to the civil wars of Granada, the last Moorish 
principality in Spain. ‘ The civil dissensions of Cnstile 
retarded for upwards of half a century the conquest of 

v. » a 2 
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Granada, which was at length effected in the year 1492, 
by the united power of Isabella of Castile*and Ferdinand 
of Arragon. During this last period of ^he conflict be¬ 
tween the Christians and the Mahometans of Spain, the 
former became more intimately acquainted with the history 
of the latter. As the last blow for the deliverance of the 
peninsula was now about to be struck, all that related to 
the Moors was doubly interesting to the Castilians. The 
two rival factions, the Zegris and the Abencerrages, 
whose mutual enmity accelerated the fall of Granada, 
were especial objects of attention to their adversaries. 

About this period it seems to have become a fashion 
among the Spanish romance writers, to ''select from the 
events of Moorish history materials’for their songs; and 
in these romances the heroes of the Zegri and Abeneerrage 
tribes sustain the principal characters. Even after the 
conquest of Granada, the interest excited throughout 
Spain by that great national event still continued; and, 
doubtless, many romances, the subjects of which axe 
borrowed from Moorish history, were produced in the 
sixteenth century. 1 

The first Spanish pastoral romances were probably 
produced during the last ten years of the fifteenth century. 

But no distinct traces exist of the rise of this species of 

/ ' 

. 9 

1 An accurate idea of all the romances of /his class may he derived 
from the Historic de fas Vandas da las Zafis y Abcncrrrages , Cabal- 
laros Moras dc Granada, a woik well knoto tlios$ who are acquainted 
witli Spanish literature. It has beejr’he\eral times printed. The 
edition which I have now before me J^isboa 1010,) seems to he one o f 
the latest. On the title page, theyiUior styles himself Giiicz Perez de 
llitu, and on that page also tipiy^r the words, Aora nnevamente sacado 
de nn libro Arahiga . The (jfmtrn critic, Blankenburg, is of opinion 
that there is no more reason Air supposing this work to be a translation 
from the Arabic, than trtRTbon Quixote was derived from a similar 
source. The word sacado , of. the title page, by no means indicates that 
it is a translation. The autfer lias evidently derived much of his in¬ 
formation, such, for instance, tjje genealogical register of the families, 
from Moorish sources. He l^rpi^UHflfJ^Lvailed himself of an Auibie 
work U write iv half true and half fabulous history of Granada, and to 
intersperse it witli favourite romances. There is a counterfeit edition 
of this work, entitled, Hhtoria de las guarras civiles dc Granada , Paris, 
100CV Prom the French words on the margin, it is obvious that the 
book must have been used in Paris in the seventeenth century, by 
learners of the Spanish language 
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poetry in Spain. In the poetry of the age of John II., 
neither pastoral names nor ideas appear, except in the 
satirical poem,'entitled, Mingo Rebulgo , which will be 
hereafter noticed. Pastoral dramas are, however, to be 
found in the works of Juan de la Enzina, who flourisffed 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, and of whom 
we-shall also have occasion to speak more at large. The 
.Spanish pastoral poetry seems, shortly after its rise, to 
have been blended with the romantic poetry. Many of 
the most beautiful narrative pieces in the Romancero 
general are* properly pastoral romances. It is quite im¬ 
possible to ascertain correctly to what age these bucolics 
belong; 1 and it has, hitherto, proved equally impossible to 

1 ft will be sufficient to transcribe here one of these pastoral romances, 
which presents a fair specimen of the better part of the rest. 

Ohidada del sucesso, 
del enganado Narciso, 
mirando estii en ana fuetue 
Filis su vostro dhiuo, 
el negro cabello suelto, 
nl ay re vano esparzido, 
cenida la blaiieii frente 
con mi liston nmarillo. 

Mira los hermosos ojos, 

^ el labio en sangro tefiido 
de fta cristolinos dieiites 
adornVlo y ofendido : 
no se ''"lira el bello rostro, 
por pre**Vueion que ha tenido, 
ilias porqf ^le mueve a ello 
•W dcsprecio :£e su amigo. 

11 ala dexaci ,el cruel, 
sin a\erlo mere&&), 
por quiea vale memfc que elhi, 
y es della menos qu^ido. 

Fareciole que enturlli.^ 
con las perlos que lia i erndo 
las corrientes amorosa i 
y solloyando, les dixa? 

Turbias van litsvaguas nnidre, 

ttiroias van,^' \ 

mas ellas se aclararan. 

Si el agua de mi alegria 
enturbia la de mis ojos, * 
y le ofreeen mis despojos 
al alma en mi fantasia, 
sospeebas son, <jue algun d^a 
tiempo y amor u'^aran. 
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obtain any positive information respecting the origin of 
the facetious and satirical romances and f&ngs, dispersed 
through the Romancero general . 1 '* 

Finally, the history of the Romancero general itself 
stiff waits for bibliographic illustration; and in order to 
throw any light on this subject, it would be necessary to 
have the opportunity of examining the Spanish libraries 
and old collections of manuscripts, and to be able to bestow 


Turbias van las aguas madre, 

turbias vail, 

mas ellas se aclararan. 

Si fatiga el pensamieuto, 
y se enturbia la memoria,. 
juntar la passada gloria 
con el presente tormento, 
si esparzidos por el viento 
mis tristes suspiros van. 

Tuibias van las aguas madre 

turbias van, 

mas ellas se aclararan. 

1 The following is wiitten in a style which was, at a later period, 
much admired in France, and frequently imitated in Germany in the 
days of Hngedorn and (ileim. 

Que se case un don Pclote 

con uuu damn sin dote, 

w * 

Bien puede ser. 

Mas que no de algunos di/ 
por un pan sus danidLuas, 

No puodc ser.y 

Que pida a un galan MTnguilla, 
cinco puntos d^servilla. « 

Bien pu^te ser. 

Mas qne c a\<;ay(x) diez Menga, 
quiera j*m! justo la vengu, 
puede ser. 

Quo la biiAl/i en el sermon 
»1 suspiros sin son, 

/ Bien puede ser. 

Mas que Vo los de a mi cuenta, 
porqtK^pan do se assienta, 

N^j <• 

Que ande la bclla casada 

bien vestida, y mal zelada, 

*' Bien puede ser. 

Mas que el bueno del -marido 
no sepa quien da el vestido, 

No puede ser, &c. 
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on them indefatigable attention. Of all the collections, 
bearing the oommon title of Romancero general, only 
two are quoted*by authors; one was edited by Miguel de 
. Madrigal, in the year 1604, and the other by Pedro de 
Flores, in 1614. 1 Another publication, however, ureter 
the same title, also appeared in 1604, and contains 
upwards of a thousand romances and songs. It professes 
to be a new and augmented collection of this kind. 2 At 
what time, then, was the first collection made or pub¬ 
lished? 

But tho?ip who may think it unimportant to inquire how 
many of these anonymous poems, which have for ages 
delighted the Spanish public, were produced in the fif¬ 
teenth or sixteenth cbntury, and who may merely wish to 
see a selection of the best Spanish poems in the old 
national style, have only to turn to the Romancero general. 
Many of the narrative romances which it contains rival 
in romantic simplicity those of apparently older date in 
other collections, and exceed them in elegancy; and still 
more do a number of the songs in the Romancero surpass 
those in the Cancionero general. Thus, the historian of 
literature has additional cause to lament that, through the 
absence of all chronological and bibliographical notices, he 
is deprived of %ven the slight satisfaction of paying a just 
tribute to the men^uy of the authors of the best of those 
romances and songs* Several of their writers well deserve 
immortality, though they seem not to have attached much 
value to fame. •11‘ then ^ongs, accompanied by*the guitar, 
interested the hearts and charmed the ears of their auditors, 
the^?Su^ht no laurels in addition to that true reward of 
the poet. Yet, for this very V^ason, in an age when the 

1 the notices of Nicolas Autoliic^ .^rmiento, Velasquez, and 
others. 

2 Jt is entitled Romancero general.* c. 1 que se contienen todos los 
romances, que andnu impresos, uorn imr-'antenfe uTiadido g enmendado , 
Madrid, 1004, a quarto volute 1 ' cnnlin.Ying about seventy sheets. The 
preface is subscribed by the bookseller,Vbo seems to have compiled this 
work himself. j The todos on the title page must not bl literally* under¬ 
stood. Not one of the romances contained^iu the old Cancionero de 
Romances, (see note, page 115,) appears in this Romancero general, which 
is, in other respects, extremely copious. But the Spanish booktellers 
began at an early period to give boasting titles to their publications. 
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lowest degree of poetic merit presumpiuously claims 
literary distinction, the task would be the <more pleasing 
to do honour to those venerable authors, by raising 
the veil beneath which their names have too long been 
ebtt.ealed. 

FIRST TRACES OF TIIE ORIGIN OF SPANISH DRAMATIC 

POETRY IN THE MINGO REHULGO-JUAN DEL ENZINA 

-CALLISTUS AND MELIBOSA, A DRAMATIC TALE. 

All that now remains to be stated respecting the poetic 
literature of the Spaniards during the fifteenth century, 
must be comprehended in a notice of their iirst essays in 
dramatic poetry. 

In lieu of those poetic works which are styled dramatic 
in the true sense of the word, and which afterwards formed 
the most brilliant portion of Spanish poetry, the Spaniards 
of the fifteenth century possessed merely spiritual or tem¬ 
poral farce?, written in the style which prevailed in the 
middle ages, and which can scarcely be said to belong 
to literature. At Saragossa, the residence of the court 
of Arragon, attempts towards the improvement of dra¬ 
matic amusements were earlier made than in the Cas¬ 
tilian court. There, as has already beeiv observed, the 
marquis de Villena devoted his learning and inven¬ 
tive talents to the drama. Allegorical dramas, indeed, 
do not seem to have been in favour/t the court of Castile, 
notwithstanding the taste for allepcny width distinguished 
the poets of the reign of Jolnyil. A singular union,, 
pastoral and satirical poetry fj^st gave birth to a Species of 
dramatic poem in the Castiimn language. 

In the reign of John tl. an anonymous poet amused 
himself by describingjjie fcourt of that monarch in' sati¬ 
rical coplas. It is impossible to account for the whim 
which induced him to tlttour his rhymes into the form of 
a dialogue, and to select Ni fomhe rds for his interlocutors. 
The work extends to thirty-two coplas, and critics have 
sometimes classed it among the eclogues, an<J sometimes 
among the first satirical productions of the Spanish poets. 
Somv make Rodrigo de Cota the duthor of these coplas; 
and others, who ascribe them to Juan de Mena, seem to 
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forget that the* latter was zealously devoted to the court 
party. This %ingular composition is usually mentioned 
under the title*of Mingo Rebulgo, from the names of the 
two shepherds who carry on the dialogue. Supposing 
pastoral poetry to have been in vogue at that perform 
Spain, and particularly at the court of John II., it would 
be-easy to explain how a witty author might conceive the 
. bold thought of converting a pastoral dialogue into a satire; 
but in that case the ideas of a poetic pastoral existence 
must have been diffused through Spain, as they were 
through Italy. It is probable, however, that -in both 
countries the yevived study of classical literature, and 
particularly of Virgil’s eclogues, gave rise to the practice 
of clothing modern ideas in a garb imitated from the an¬ 
cient bucolic poetry; and it seems the effect of mere acci¬ 
dent, that a Spaniard should have been the first to devote 
a work of this kind to the purposes of satire. 1 

Doubtless, neither the eclogue of Mingo Rebulgo, nor 
the colloquial stanzas in the Cattviovero, can properly be 
regarded as the commencement of dramatic poetry in Spain. 
But all these preliminary essays in dialogue are, in a lite¬ 
rary point of view, connected together; and about the 
close of the fifteenth century, pastoral dialogues were con¬ 
verted into real ^dramas, by a musical composer, named 
Juan de la Enzina^jor del Enzina, as he is styled in the 
old collections of h"s works. This ingenious man, who 
was born in Salamanca during the reign of queen Isa¬ 
bella, though iij what jear is not precisely Ifnown, was 
jeepuillv celebrated as a pod; and a musician. He travelled 
to .Jerusalem in company wt*li the marquis de Tarifa, and 
that journey could not fail to^ore his mind with many 
new ideas. lie lived for some time in Rome in the qua¬ 
lity of chapel-master, or music* director to pope Leo X., 
who, it is well known, afforded great encouragement to 
dramatic amusements. But inr Rome, as well as in Pales¬ 
tine, Juan de la Enzina still., remained a Spaniard. His 
poetry imbibed no tinge of the’Italian taste k and he con¬ 
tinued to white songs and lyric romances in the old Cas- 

% 

1 More copious information, together with bibliographic notices re- ^ 
specting the pastoral dialogue of Mingo Rebulgo, are given by Veins 
quez and Dieze, page 109. 
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tihan style. He also exercised bis fancy in making jests, 
consisting of ridiculous combinations or 'heterogeneous 
conceits, called disparates, which he wrote 1 'in the form of 
romances. These oddities rendered his name a proverb 
ini 'telpain. He converted Virgil’s eclogues into romances, 
in a style of sweet and graceful simplicity, and he applied 
to his patrons, Ferdinand and Isabella, the duke and 
duchess of Alba, and others, the compliments which Virgil 
addressed to the emperor Augustus. Accident had intro¬ 
duced into Spain a mixture of pastoral poetry with the 
drama, and Juan de la Enzina wrote sacred and profane 
eclogues, in the form of dialogues, which were represented 
before distinguished audiences on Christmas eve in car¬ 
nival time, and during other festivals. They are, how¬ 
ever, entirely lost to literature. 1 


1 Nicolas Antonio, Sarmiento, and Velasquez, give accounts of Juan 
de la Enzina. Some of his romances and songs, which, however, pos¬ 
sess no remarkable merit, arc also contained in the Cancioncro general 
and the Cancioncro de romances . One of his compositions, styled an 
echo , or a song in which the rhyme is repeated in the following word, 
with tlic effect of an echo, is inserted in the Cancionero general , as 
being something peculiar. The old collection, entitled, Cancioncro de 
tudas las ohras de Juan del Enzina , certainly contains poems far supe¬ 
rior to any already mentioned, though perhaps they do not rise above 
the poetry of his age. Velasquez quotes an edh ; ^'published in lfilfl, 
which Dieze regards as a curiosity. Indeed, o^T of the greatest literary 
curiosities in existence is an old folio editiefa (probably the first.) of 
the Cancioncro of Juan de la Kuzina, printed Seville, in gothic cha¬ 
racters, in tie year JJ01, l>y two Germans napicd Pegnitzer and 
Herbst, at the expense of two raerchan^T The co^y to which I have 
referred, which is probably the only one in Germany, is also 
in Dieze’s supplement to Velasquezj^t belongs to the ducal library at 
Wolfenbuttel. NotwithstandingJlffe gothic characters, the print is so 
clear and neat, that in this resect alone it is highly interesting to bi- 
bliographists. .luan de la Eir/Jnas songs occupy the greater t nart of 
the volume. One of tbellt^naiAely—an Apology for Women, (Contra 
los que dicen mat de Mugere.^) is remarkable for poetic truth and 
pleasing versification. In this ^pology for the fair sex, the author, 
among other things, says: ^ 

Piadosas en ffolerse 
De todo ageno dolor, 

Con myy sana fe y amor, 

Sin su fama escurecers^, 

Ellas nos hacen lincer 
De nucstros bienes franquezas ; 
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The dramatic romance of Callistus and Melibaea is, how¬ 
ever, more celebrated than Juan de la Enzina’s eclogues. 
It was probably commenced in the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; though some authors assign this remarkable spe¬ 
cimen of popular descriptive talent and moral feelin^to 
the age of John II. The author is supposed to be Ro¬ 
drigo de Cota, to whom the pastoral dialogue of Mingo 
Rebuljro is also attributed. This dramatic romance was 
continued and completed at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century by Fernando de Roxas, who has recorded 

t Ellas nos hacen poner 
A procurar y querer 
Las vh’tudes y noblezas. 

Ellas nos dan ocasion, 

Qne nos hagomas discretos, 

Esmerados y perfetos, 

Y de muclio presuncion. 

Ellas nos hacen andar 
Las vestiduras polidas, 

Los pnndonores guordar, 

Y, por honra procurar, 

Tener en poco las vidas. 

His imitations of Virgil’s eclogues have the same metrical form as 
many of his other poems. The first eclogue commences with the fol 
lowing graceful st^phe :— 

Tity •<), tu sin cuidado 
Que ee estas so itqueste haya, 

Bicn tcudido y rel lari ado. 

Yo triste y descarriado 
fto no s£, por do me >aya. 

Ay, cavillo ! 

'Fanes tu tu cr*:amillo. 

No hay que en c^jr^oja to trayga. 

llis pastoral dramas, both sacred and temporal, ore merely eclogues in 
a styl<9 similar to the above, ouly thatlthey gje written in the dialogue 
form, and with remarkable lightness, 'ljie last, which is of the temporal 
class, commences thus:— I 

Gil. Ha, Mingo, que d/.s de atras ? 

Pasa 4 pasft, aca delante ! 

A horns que no se fcspante, 

Como tu, tu primo 
Asrao, que tu pavor h&sv* 

Entra! No estes revellado ! 

Mingo . D6 me a Dios, que estoy asmado. 

No me mandes entrar mas. 
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liis own name in the initials of the* introductory stanzas. 1 
Fernando de Itoxas did not possess the forcible descriptive 
powers of the unknown author, though he appears to have 
fully entered into the plan traced out by the latter. Either 
he‘“ :■ his precursor entitled the work a tragi-comedy. It 
consists of twenty-one acts, and consequently its vast 
length renders it unlit for theatrical representation. This 
production may be regarded as original in a certain sense, 
for there existed no work of the same kind which the 
author could have chosen as his model. But in a higher 
and truly critical point of view, it possesses as, little ori¬ 
ginality as real poetic merit. Natural description and 
moral precept seem to have been the great objects of 
both authors. They both aimed at exhibiting a series of 
dramatic lessons to warn youth against the seductive arts 
of base agents employed to promote intrigues. In order 
to attain this moral end, the authors deemed it necessary 
to paint in glowing colours disgusting pictures of vice, and 
through a series of scenes, unconnected by the unities of 
time or place, to exhibit in the most striking point of view 
the tragical end of an intrigue conducted by a woman of 
the most odious character. Owing to its moral object, the 
book has found admirers in all ages, though many have not 
unreasonably conceived it more advisable tp withdraw such 
scenes from the eye of youth, than to F&int them with the 
minuteness and vivid colouring of truth. But even allow¬ 
ing that an inconsiderate young person may have occa¬ 
sionally been deterred from an intrigue by*’the sad history 
of Callistus and Meliboea, yet the whole drahiatic tale, boti. 
in the subject and execution, is nevertheless revoltingto 
good taste. The story is qribllows:—Callistus, a young 
man of noble family, entertains a romantic passion for 
Melibcea. The yourg ladV is also attached to him'; but 
her own prudence, as wyl as the strict observation to 
which she is subject in tlmdiouse of her parents, prevents 
all communication between vhe lovers. In this difficulty, 

» 

1 In the edition of LVJO, wlvvdi 1 have consulted, the work is entitled 
Ctdestina, Iragicomtdhi de Statists y Mclibca. The first letter of each 
of the introductory stanzas being put together, the following words are 
formed:—FI hachiler Fernando de Itojas acabo la comcdia de Calisto v 
Melibea, e fue nacido en In pnebla de Montalvan. 
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Callistus appli«s to an artful and abandoned woman, to 
whom the author has given the elegant name of Celestina. 
She easily devises a pretence for insinuating herself into 
' the house of Meliboca’s parents, where she succeeds in 
bribing the servants. The intrigue then proceeds in-'flie 
most common manner, though the author thinks it neces¬ 
sary to call in the aid of witchcraft and magic. Callistus 
at length attains his object, and Meliboea’s parents discover 
the mischief when it is too late. Murder is committed 
among the servants of Melibtea; Celestina’s house likewise 
becomes tlje scene of bloodshed; the profligate woman is 
herself murdered in the most horrible manner; Callistus 
is stabbed, and Melibcea closes the tragedy by throwing 
herself from the top "of a lofty tower. Such is the ground¬ 
work of the twenty-one acts of this tragi-comedy. It 
must be admitted that the authors have painted the scenes 
in the house of Celestina in as decorous a manner as the 
nature of the subject would permit. The profligate per¬ 
sonages, particularly Celestina, are drawn with great truth; 
and in the list of the characters their description is unre¬ 
servedly added to their names. The first act, which is by 
the unknown author, is distinguished above the rest by 
the easy flow of the dialogue. 1 Considered in this point 


Cr- 


1 Tlie following speci nens may be cited. Callistus is discoursing 
with his servant, concerning his passion for Melibcea. 

Ca. Mayor es mi fuego, y inenor la piedad de quien agora digo.— 
Sem. No me engaiig yo que loco esta aste mi amo.— Ca. Cia^stas mnr- 
niurando Scmproni^ ?— Sent. No digo nada.— Ca. Di lo que dizes: no 
temas.— Sent. Digo que conio puedn ser mayor el fuego que atormenta 
un hivo, que el que quemb tal 'ciudad y tanta multitud de gente ?— 
Ca. Como ? yo telo dire : mayor es" llama que dura ochenta ailos que 
la que en un dia passa; y mayor la que quema un animu, que la que 


quemt^ cien mil ouerpos. Como de la aparencia a la existencia, coino 
do lo vi\o a lo pintado ; como de la sodibra «,1b real: tanta difterencia 
ay del fuego que dizes al que me qiu4na. For cierto si el del purga- 


torio es tal, mas querria que mi esjTfitu fues.se con los de los brutos 
animules, que por medio de aquel y^ a la gloria de los santos.— Sent. 
Algo es lo que digo, a lia de yr este lieclio: no basta loco, siuo 
bereje.— Ca. No te digo que babies alt!k quando liablar^s ? Que^dizes ? 
— Sam. Digo Ique nunca Dios quiera t\: que es especie de lierejia lo 
que agora dixiste.— Ca. Porque ?— Sem. Perque lo que dizes contradize 


la Christiana religion_ Ca. «Que a mi ?— Sem. Tu no eres Christiano ? 

— Ca. Yo Melibieo soy, e a Mclibea adoro, e en Melibea er?o, e a 
Melibea amo. 
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of view alone, the work is extremely interesting. It 
affords a fair proof that the fluent and natural style of 
conversation which the dramatic poets of .the north only 
attained after much labour and repeated failures, arose 
spontaneously in Spain, on the first attempt of a writer of 
talent to make dramatic characters speak in prose. 1 This 
tragi-comedy, as it is styled, has, however, but little rela¬ 
tion to poetry.' 2 


FURTHER ACCOUNT OF SPANISH PROSE. 

RISE OF THE HISTORICAL ART-EARLY PROGRESS OF THE 

EPISTOLARY STYLE. 

In a history of Spanish prose of the fifteenth century, 
it would be improper to omit a brief notice of the 
chronicles, which, in Spain, at this period, were not 
written by monks, as in other parts of Europe, but by 
knights, many of whom were at the same time poets. The 
custom instituted by Alplionso X. of appointing historio¬ 
graphers to record the most remarkable events of national 
history, was maintained by his successors throughout the 
fourteenth century; and, in addition to ■tliose historians, 
who were regularly appointed and paii^ there arose others 
in the fifteenth century, who wrote of their own accord from 
the loy&.of fame, or for the sake of doing honour to the 
parties to which they were respectively attached. Histo¬ 
rians were never held in such high estimation in modern 
Europe as they were at this time in Castile. 

But notwithstanding the fortunate circumstances which 
combined to revive the tagte for historical composition in 

I ^ 

1 About the same period, t, .e dramatic prose dialogue of Italy was 
formed in a similar style, buovvitli more histrionic refinement. See 
vol. ii. of my History of Italian ^Literature, 

2 The dramatic romance of (Jallistus and Meliboea has been trans¬ 
lated into several languages as a, book of moral instruction. There is 
an olet Germaili translation, Vliich appeared at Nurnberg in 1520, 
entitled the Huron spiegt‘{ -‘'The German philologist, Caspar Jiartii, 
translated it into Latiu under the title pf Pornoboscodidascalus , and 
styles it Liber plane divinus . It was published at Frankfort on the 
Oder, in 1624. 
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Spain, the noble authors of the Spanish chronicles in very 
few instances rose above the vulgar chronicle style. They 
faithfully adhejed to the language of the historical books 
of the Bible. In nothing is their poetic talent disclosed, 
except in a better choice of expression, than is to be fo^ftd 
in the common chronicles, which were in general 
written by monks. Spirited and adequate historical 
description was totally unknown to them. They all 
•wrote in nearly the same manner. Facts were heaped on 
facts, in long monotonous sentences, which uniformly 
commenced with the conjunction and . Occasionally, in¬ 
deed, the* writers of these chronicles seem to have 
made attempts to imitate the ancient historians; at every 
favourable opportunity, little speeches are put into the 
mouths of the characters they record; but these speeches 
are given either in the language of scripture or the law. 
Thus wrote the illustrious Perez de Guzman, who was 
celebrated among the poets of his age; and thus wrote the 
grand chancellor of Castile, Pedro Lopez de Ayala, who is 
better known than the former as an historian, in consequence 
of having compiled from ancient chronicles a connected 
history of the kings of Castile of the fourteenth century. 1 

An agreeable surprise is, however, excited in discover¬ 
ing among these chronicles some biographical works, one 
of which was piobably written in the last years of the 
fourteenth century, and another, doubtless, belongs to the 
fifteenth. These two productions deserve to be noticed, but 
in a rhetorical [joint of view neither can be mc ~jr highly 
estimated. Th§ first is the history of count Pedro Nino 
de Buelna, one of the bravest knights of the reign of Henry 
III. The author is Gutierre Diez de Games, who was the 
count’s standard bearer. 2 The gothic taste of the age, it 

1 Tlfere is more facility now than foiynerly Jbr becoming acquainted 
with these old Spanish chronicles; for ^tiring the last thirty years the 
greater part of them have been reprinted A folio edition of the copious 
chronicle of Perez de Guzman was printed at Valencia, in the year 
1770, with an elegance^which proves the patriotic zeal of the editors: 
the chronicle of Ayala was printed at M.vlrid in the same year. Litera¬ 
ture is indebted for this levival of the Jjjtliers of Spaifish History, to 
the efforts of the Historical Academy of touiyid. 

2 It is not many years sinqe this history was first published from the 
manuscript. It is entitled, Cronica de Don Pedro Nifio ConUc de 
Buelna , yor Gutierre Dicz de Games , su A feres. La publica D . Eu~ 
ijenio dc Llaguno Amtrola, &c. Madrid, 178^ in quarto. 
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must be confessed, is sufficiently* apparent in this history. 
The chivalrous author begins by apostrophizing the 
Trinity and the holy virgin. He then reasons methodi¬ 
cally on virtue and vice, according to the scholastic no- 
tjrns of morality. It is, however, easy to perceive that 
the author has taken great pains to avoid the dry chronicle 
style. He evidently wished to give to the history of his 
hero the interest of a romance. lie did not, therefore, 
confine himself very scrupulously to historical truth, and 
he has even blended fabulous stories with his narrative. 
But on the other hand he paints real events with a degree 
of spirit of which no example is to be foilnd in the 
chronicles; and some of his descriptions aH3 so remarkable 
for precision and accuracy of expression, that they might 
be mistaken for the production of a modern writer, if the 
simplicity of the ideas did not betray the age to which the 
chivalrous author belonged. 1 

The second of these biographical works is the history 
of count Alvaro de Luna. The author, whose name is 
not known, appears to have been in the count’s service, 
and to have taken up the pen soon after the execution of 
that extraordinary man, to raise a monument to his 
memory in defiance of his enemies. 2 The work is in fact 
an apology, in which the enthusiasm of the anonymous 
author for his hero carries him beyond oiQ bounds of his¬ 
torical calmness and of impartiality. But this very enthu- 


1 He the following description of the national character of 

the French, which derives additional attraction Aom its antiquated 
language:— 

Los Franceses son noble nacion de gente: son sabios e muy enten- 
didos, t* discretos en todas las cosas que pertenescen abuena crianza on 
cortesia c gentileza. Son muy gentiles en sus traeres, e guarnidos 
ricamente : traense mucho a lo ,propio : son francos e dadivosos * ainim 
facer placer a todas las gemos : honrnn muclio los estrangeros : salien 
lour, 6 loan muclio los buenos 1 echos : lion son maliciosos : dan pasnda 
a los enojos : hon calonan a ofte de nin fecho, salvo si los va alii 
muclio de sus honras: son muy corteses e graciosos cn su fablnr : son 
muy nlegres, toman placer de bnena mente, e buscanle. Asi ellos como 
ellas son muy ^namorados, e p^ccianso dello. ^ 

2 That this biographic^* hronicle was written between the years 

and 1400, is proved in the preface to the latest edition, which is 
entitled, Cronica de Don Alvaro de Luna, dc. La pubhea con rat ios 
upendices Don Josef Miff nel. de Flores, Sccretario perpetuo de la real 
Academia de la Histori . Madrid, 1784, 4to. 
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siasm gives tte work a degree of rhetorical interest, 
which is wantisg in the chronicles. Alvaro de Luna is 
regarded by hist apologist in his real character; namely, 
as the greatest, if not the most disinterested man of Ids 
age in Spain; and it was the author’s intention that me 
animated picture he drew should mortify and shame the 
powerful party which overthrew his hero. His zeal fre¬ 
quently betrays him into declamatory pomp. Ilut what 
other Spanish writer of that age could declaim with so 
much eloquence? 1 He is not, however, always declama¬ 
tory. His ^introduction, notwithstanding the lofty eleva¬ 
tion of the ideas, possesses real dignity of expression, com¬ 
bined Avith the true harmony of prose. 2 His apostrophe 
to truth, at the closh of tins introduction, is a genuine 
overflowing of the heart. 3 It is true that the narrative 
itself somewhat inclines to the manner of the chronicles; 
but the spirit pervading the whole work is perceptible even 
in the style, which, considered with reference to the period 

• 

1 Tlio following is one of liis declamatory passages: it is certainly 
more suited to a philippic than to n biogi upliic work, hut it is suflieiently 
oratorical for the age m which it was produced:— 

Oh trajeion! oh traycion ! oh trajeion! Maldito sea el ser tuyo: 
maldito sea cl poder tuyo : e maldito el tu ohrar, que a tanto se esti- 
ende, 6 taut as fuerzr-- nlcanzn. Oh enemiga de toda bondad, e adver¬ 
saria de toda virtud, e eontraria de todos bienes ! Por t'l ban seido des- 
truidos Ueynos: por ti han seido asoladas grandes 6 nobles, 6 popu- 
losas cibdades • v por ti son cometidas cn Emjnoadores, e lleyes, 6 
Prineipes, e altos sehores, erueles, bravas e miserables muev* r Quieu 
pudiera pensar ? Quten pudiera creer ? O qu’al juicio pudiera abastar 
d eonsiderar, que un^anto senor, eule tan alto ser, mi tan grand, a tan 
familiar amigo de \irtudes, como era el inelito Maestro de Sanctiago e 
insigne Corniest able de la gran Castilla, \iniesse al pas so que agora aqui 
contarenios ? 

2 K litre los otros frutos abundosos que la Espuna on otro tiempo de 

si solia^lar, fallo yo que el mas precioso de aqirellos fue eriar e nudnr 
en si varones muy virtuosos notables e dispuestos para ensenorear, 
sabios para regir, duros e fuertes para guerreav. De los quoles unos 
fueron subidos d la cumbre imperial, otros d la relumbrante catedra del 
saber. E muebos otros merescieron por victoria corona del triunfo 
resplandesciente. J # , 

3 E tentundo lintrar la presente obra do M jIc pues tu, Verdad, eres una 
de las principales virtudes que en aqueste u^estro muy buen Maestre 
siempre fecistes morada, a ti aolo llamo e invoco que adiestres la^ini 
mano, alumbres el mi ingenio, abundes la mi memoria, porque yo pueda 
confirmar e sellar la comenzada obra con cl tu precioso nombre. 
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when it was written, is remarkable for t precision and 
facility. 1 In short this biographical chronicle, estimated 
by its rhetorical merit, has, in spite of all its gothic orna¬ 
ments and declamatory excrescences, no parallel among the 
chronicles of the age to which it belongs. 

Los Claros Varones , the Celebrated Men, is a work 
which claims particular attention. The author is Fer¬ 
nando del Pulgar, who filled the office of historiographer 
in the reign of Isabella and Ferdinand. This ingenious 
man was ambitious to be thought the Plutarch of his 
nation. In his twenty-six short biographical sketches, he 
has, however, confined himself within limits too narrow 
to effect all that he was capable of; but the precision of 
his descriptions, and the purity of hi& style, are neverthe¬ 
less remarkable for the age in which lie flourished. 2 

Fernando del Pulgar is also the oldest Castilian author 
in the epistolary style; and upon the whole he may be 
regarded as the first who, in the character of a states¬ 
man and public functionary, formed his correspondence 
in a modern language on the model of Cicero and Pliny. 3 

1 The author thus relates how Don Alvaro lie Luna, in his youth, by 
the irresistible grace of his munnois, had gained the lo\e of the king, 
(who was then also \ei> young,) and the favour of tlie fair sex:— 

Ca si Hey salia a dan/.ar, non queria (jue otro euballero ninguno, nin 
grande nin ltico ome danzase con el, sal\o l)oirt\lvaro ile Luna, nin 
quciia con otro cantur, nin facer cosa, snho con Lon Ah are, nin se 
apart alia con otro a u\« sus consejos 6 fablas sccrelas tanto como con 
cl. l)e ^a otra parte que lodas las duenus e doncellas lo favorcsciun 
rnucho. Lon Alvaro era mas mirado e preciado 'nitre todos aquellos 
que en las fiestas se a)imtaron. E despues quandb el Rev se retrain a 
su cam am a burlar 6 aver placer, Don Alvaro bmlaba tan eortcs o gra- 
ciosamente, que el Key 6 todos los otros quo con cl eran a\ian nuiy 
grand placer. E si fablaban en feohos de caballerin, aunque Lon 
Alvaro era mozo, ei fabluba en ellos, assi bien e utentamente que todos 
se maravillaban. E a*/jel fue desde niho su mayor estudio, ^atender 
en los fecho.s de annas 6 de caballeria, e darse a ellos, e saber en ellos 
mas facer qu# decir. 

2 The library of the unhersity of Gottingen contains a copy of this 
scarce hook, printed in Gothic characters, but tlie title page is wanting. 
It commences with the table of contents: Comicue.a la tabla de los 
claros varones\ or den a da pur Fernando del Pulgar , d . The biogra¬ 
phical sketches are followed by a collection of letters; and the whole 
forms a volume with which every author who writes on Spanish history 
oug£it to be acquainted. 

3 The follow ing specimen is the commencement of a jocular letter, 
in w'hich Fernando del Vulgar begs of his physician to prescribe to him 
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Those who have time and opportunity to peruse Spanish 
manuscripts of the fifteenth century, will doubtless find 
many more documents to prove the high degree of culti¬ 
vation which Spanish prose had attained at that perio^. 
In spite of the lofty poetic flight which then characterized 
the genius of Spain, and the powerful charm of the poetic 
prQse of the chivalrous romances, the national gravity of 
the Spaniards, when their minds were directed to facts, and 
not to sports of the imagination, made them incline to 
what may be termed a plain matter of fact style, in the 
same degree as the genius of the Italians, which attached 
itself exclusively to beautiful forms, had been accustomed 
to manifest an indifference to true prose. The philo¬ 
sophic writings of Aristotle were, in the same age, trans¬ 
lated into Spanish by a scholar whose* name as well as his 
work have fallen into oblivion. 1 

JUAN DE LA KNZINa’s ART OK CASTILIAN POKTltY. 

The literature of this period possesses, however, not the 
slightest trace of true criticism. Though the poetical and 

^ remedy for the sciatica, as the consolation which Cicero oilers in his 
hook dc Senevtule laid no ( fleet on him:— 

Seiior dotor Francisco Nunes flsico: }o Fernando de Pulgnr eserhano 
jiaresco ante vos: )■ 1; go que padesciendo grand dolor dc la yjada: y 
otros males quo asomun con la vejez quise leer a Julio dc senetute para 
a\er del para ellos nlgun remedio. Y no le de dios mas salud al alma 
de lo quo yo falle en el para mi yjada. Yerdad es que da nuichus conso- 
laeioncs : y euenta muehos looies dc la \ojez. JVio n 1 flo\eo de 
n medio para sus mjes. Quisiere yo fallal* un remedio solo, mas por 
eierto Seiior fisiro que todus sus eonsolaciones por que el eonortr 
quando no quita dolor, no pone consolacion. Quise ver essomismo el 
segundo lihro que lizo de las quistiones Tosculanos. Do quiere provur 
que el sabio no de\e haver dolor: y si lo lioviore lo puede desechui* 
eon virjtnl. E yo Seiior dotor como no soy sahio semi el dolor. Y 
oomo no soy virtuoso no le puede deseehar. i\i lo desechara el mismo 
fulio por virtuoso que fuera: si sintieru el mal que yo sinti. Assi quo 
para las enfermedades quo M'eneu con la vejez fallo que es mejor yr nl 
fisioo remediodor: que al filosofo consolodor. Por. los Cipiones, por 
los Metellos, y sahios, y por los Trasos, y por otros algunos romanos 
tjue bhieron y uiuiierou en honrra quid’ prtnar .Julio ^ue la \cjiz es 
biiena. Y por algunos que o\ieron mnla postremera provare jo que es 
mala. E dare mayor mimoro de testigos para pruevn de mi intencion 
que el Seiior Julio pudo dar para en pmeva de la suya. 9 

1 See the notice by Nicolas Antonio in the Bibl. Hisp. Vet us, last 
edition, (Madrid, 17 8J,) vol. ii. p. 

% H 2 
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rhetorical rules of Aristotle were known to%a few scholars, 
they were of little utility to writers who ^either applied 
them erroneously, or considered them impracticable. Of 
the state of poetry in Spain, during the reign of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella, a correct notion may be formed from a 
Treatise on Castilian Poetry, (Arte de Poesia Castellana ,) 
by Juan (le la Enzina. In this work, addressed to the 
prince royal of Spain, the author wished to prove that he 
thoroughly understood the art on which he wrote, and that’ 
lie was not an unskilful troubadour. 1 The commence¬ 
ment of the treatise might lead the reader to expect some 
profound investigation. Juan de la Enzina observes, 
“that poetry is so excellent an art, that it'merits the par¬ 
ticular favour of princes and nobles, who, being reared in 
the bosom of sweet philosophy, 2 know how to unite the 
virtues both of peace and war; it was, therefore,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ his intention to write a theory {arte) of Castilian 
poetry, which might facilitate the distinction between good 
and bad.” « He treats of the origin of poetry among the 
ancients and among the Italians, and marks the difference 
between a poet and a troubadour. The former, lie says, 
is, with respect to the latter, “ what a composer or learned 
musician is to a singer or musical performer, a geometri¬ 
cian to a mason, or a captain to a private^soldier.” 3 After 
all these high promises, Juan de la Enzina merely gives 
an essay on Castilian prosody in a few chapters. Such is 
his art of poetry. 

~ -— . t 

Thus was the poetic and also the prose literature of 
Castile developed in the ancient national forms, during the 
lirst centuries that succeeded their birth, without any 
superior genius having either raised them to higher per¬ 
fection, or enlarged their boundaries. Like the Gaya 
Ciencia of the troubadours, the rising poetry of Spain was 

1 Tliis treatise precedes the collection of Juan de la Enzina’s poems. 

See note, page DO. f 

2 Criados ei*el gremio de la dulce filosofia. This he days in particular 
reference to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

3 Quanta diferencia aya del Musico al fJontor, y del Geometra al Pc- 
drcrS, iftuta debe Inner entre Poeta e Trobador. The third compa¬ 
rison follows afterwards. 
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a common property, protected by a literary democracy, 
which allowed* no despotic genius to encroach upon its 
rights. It is difficult to imagine what might have been the 
fate of Castilian poetry, had not a new political connexion, 
formed between Spain and Italy, at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, suddenly brought the Spanish na¬ 
tion, as it were in mass, in contact with the Italians. At 
all events, the Spaniards must, in the progress of culti¬ 
vation, have ceased to be satisfied with the poetry of their 
old songs and romances, on their literary taste becoming 
in any way more refined. 
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BOOK II. 

FROM THE BEGINNING OK THE SIXTEENTH TO THE LATTER 
HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE STATE OF POETICAL AND RHETO¬ 
RICAL CULTIVATION IN SPAIN DURING THE ABOVE 
PERIOD. 

The union of the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon, in 
consequence of the marriage of Isabella, the heiress of the 
Castilian throne, with Ferdinand, king of Arragon, forms 
an epoch in Spanish literature, as well as in Spanish 
history. Hitherto Spain had been occupied only with her 
own internal allairs. The monarchs contended for theii 
prerogatives with the powerful barons of**their respective 
states; and the two kingdoms waged Avar against each 
other. The only object they pursued in common, Avas the 
overthroAv of the Moorish principality of* Granada, which 
Avas enabled to resist them, as long as tlidir political jea¬ 
lousy of each other counterbalanced their mutual zeal for 
religion and conquest. Spain, in her detached situation 
to the Avest of the Pyrenees, never appeared so completely 
separated from the vest of Europe as in the middle 6f the 
fifteenth century. With Italy, Spain maintained no rela¬ 
tions, except such as were purely ecclesiastical. A marked 
change, however, took place on the union of the crowns 
of Castile and Arragon, though the union of the two 
monarchies Avas not properly consolidated until after Fer¬ 
dinand’s death, which happened in 1516. Since the year 
1492^ Granada had been a Castilian province. The poets 
had no longer the feats of the Zegris and Abencerrages to 
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record; and the Spanish knights had no infidels to van¬ 
quish, unless they travelled to Africa in quest of them. 
If, however, tlfcy were successful in that quarter of the 
: world, their victories did not present subjects of such 
interest to the Castilian muse as former achievements hifd 
afforded. The love of industry and social order, which 
distinguished the people of Arragon, at length extended 
to Castile; and the old chivalrous spirit declined in pro¬ 
portion as the use of gunpowder, at this period rapidly 
increasing, became more general. The manners of the 
Spaniards .of both monarchies had now approximated to 
those of the Italians; and the analogy between the Cas¬ 
tilian and Italian languages could not fail to be remarked, 
whenever opportunities for making that observation 
occurred. Ferdinand soon afforded such an opportunity; 
his ambition induced him to take an active part in the 
transactions of Italy, and his interference was attended 
with success. The victorious Gonsalvo Fernandez de 
Cordova, admired as the conqueror of Granada, and a 
second Cid, and surnamed, by way of distinction, El gran 
Capitan, presented the crown of Naples to his sovereign 
in the year 1504. The political union which then took 
place between Spain and Italy, and which continued 
longer than a century, paved the way for that influence of 
the Italian poetry on the Spanish which soon after became 
manifest. 

About the same period when Ferdinand and Isabella 
united their donfinions. they also co-operated in the esta¬ 
blishment of tfiat terrible tribunal, which soon became 
known throughout Europe by the name of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and which, to the disgrace of human reason, 
exercised during two centuries and a half its monstrous 
powers in their fullest extent. A crrfty policy contrived 
to render religion its instrument, in subjugating to one 
common tyranny the reason and the rights of mankind; 
for the establishment of regal despotism in both kingdoms 
was the g^eat object of this institution, and its whole 
organization corresponded with the end for which if was 
destined. The pope, who penetrated the design of the 
founders, viewed their proceedings with much dissatisfac¬ 
tion; but even the pope was obliged to support the pre- 
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tended interest of the church, and*to honour Ferdinand 
by bestowing on him, as a peculiar distinction, the title of 
“ Catholic King.” Thus the court of Roine contributed 
to annul the privileges of the cortes of Castile and Arra¬ 
ign, and to invest the whole powers of government, with¬ 
out limitation, in the hands of an absolute monarch: and 
thus did political artifice triumph over the energy of one 
of the noblest nations in the world, at the very moment 
when the genius of that nation had begun to expand, when 
the promising flower had burst forth from the bud, and 
was about to unfold itself in full vigour and beauty. A 
simultaneous and concordant cultivation of the different 
powers of the human mind was now as little to be hoped 
for in Spain as the improvement of her political constitu¬ 
tion. Under these circumstances, the literary genius of 
the country could not be expected to reach that high ma¬ 
turity of taste which always presupposes a certain degree 
of harmony in the moral and intellectual faculties. Poetic 
freedom was circumscribed by the same shackles Avhich 
fettered moral liberty. Thoughts which could not be ex¬ 
pressed without fear of the dungeon and the stake, were 
no longer materials for the poet to work on. His imagi¬ 
nation, instead of improving them into poetic ideas, and 
embodying them in beautiful verse, had to be taught to 
reject them. But the eloquence of prose was, more than 
poetry, bowed down under the inquisitorial yoke, because 
it was more closely allied to truth, which, of all things, 
was most dreaded. ■» 

The yoke of this odious tribunal weighed, however, far 
less heavily on the imagination than on the other faculties 
of the mind; and it must be confessed that a wide field 
still remained open for the range of fancy, though the 
boundaries of religious doctrine were not permitted‘‘to be 
overstepped. To suppose that the Spanish inquisition 
could have entirely annihilated the poetic genius of the 
nation, it must also be supposed, that at the period of its 
establishment there had existed a style of poetry altogether 
hostile to such an institution, and that the spirit of the 
inquisition was directly opposed to the spirit of the nation. 
But tit would be forming a false notion of the horrors of 
the inquisition, to imagine that they were ever felt in 
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Spain in the same manner as in other countries, and par¬ 
ticularly in the Netherlands, where that tribunal was in¬ 
troduced hand* in hand with foreign despotism. When 
the inquisition was established in Spain, it harmonized, 
to all appearance, that is to say, as far as orthodox faith 
was concerned, with the prevailing opinions of the Spanish 
Christians. It was ostensibly directed not so much 
against heretics as against infidels, namely, Mahometans 
’ and Jews. Its operations were accordingly commenced 
by waging war against those infidels, for no sect of Chris¬ 
tian heretics existed at that period in Spain, and the in¬ 
quisition took pare that none should be afterwards formed. 
To maintain the purity of the ancient faith was the avowed 
object of the inquisition; and its wrath was poured out 
on the unfortunate Jews, Moors, and Moriscos, (the de¬ 
scendants of the Moors), with the view of removing every 
blemish from the faith of a nation which prided itself in 
its orthodoxy. This bigoted pride was a consequence of 
the contest maintained in Spain during four centuries and 
a half, between Catholic Christianity and Mahometanism. 
The Spanish Christians celebrated the conquest of Gra¬ 
nada as the triumph of the church; and the inquisition, 
which at first excited terror, soon became an object of 
veneration with men in whose hearts religious enthusiasm 
was inseparably blended with patriotism. 

This view of the subject may serve to explain how it 
happened in the sequel, and particularly during tjie reign 
of Philip II., th&t while, throughout all the rest of Europe, 
men shuddered at the very name of the Spanish inquisi¬ 
tion, the Spaniards still lived under it as happily and 
cheerfully as ever; and also how, from the operation of 
the same cause, the ecclesiastical shackles had not a more 
injurious effect on the development <K the poetic genius 
of the nation. The conduct of the inquisition was no 
subject of alarm to those who were confident that they 
never could have any personal concern with it; for the 
suspicion o{‘ deficiency in Catholic orthodoxy, the ground 
on which that tribunal acted, was more degrading in Spain 
than the most odious crimes in other countries. Before 
the establishment of the inquisition, fanaticism w*s so 
firmly rooted in the grinds of the Spaniards, that all seep- 
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ticism in matters of religion was abhorred as a deadly sin. 
He, however, who submitted with blind devotion to the 
decrees of the church, was held to have a clfear conscience, 
apd in that sort of clear conscience the Spaniards prided 
themselves. The inquisition disturbed the good catholic 
as little in his social enjoyments, as criminal justice the 
citizen who lived in conformity with the laws. The 
Spaniard was cruel only to heretics and infidels, because 
he thought it his duty to hate them; but in the ortho¬ 
dox bosom of his native country, he was animated by 
a spirit of gaiety of which the literature of Spain presents 
abundant proofs. While the duke of Alba,in the Nether¬ 
lands ruled with the axe of the executioner, Cervantes, in 
Spain, wrote his l)on Quixote, and Lope de Vega, who 
himself held a post connected with the inquisition, pro¬ 
duced his admirable comedies. The dramatic literature 
of Spain flourished with most brilliancy during the reigns 
of the three Philips, from 1556 to 1665, and that is pre¬ 
cisely the period when the Spanish inquisition exercised 
its power with the greatest rigour and the most sanguinary 
cruelty. Many melancholy traces of fanaticism are cer¬ 
tainly observable in the literature of Spain during the 
reigns of the three Philips; but those traces are so insu¬ 
lated, and the painful impression which they naturally 
produce on liberal minds is so far compensated by the 
noblest traits of humanity, that if, after reading the works 
of the vSoanish poets, we turn to the perusal of the political 
history of the Spaniards during the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, and particularly to the history of their 
transactions in the Netherlands and America, we seem to 
become acquainted with two distinct nations. 

Notwithstanding the generally prejudicial effects of the 
restrictions imposed by the inquisition on intellectual 
freedom, those restrictions could not fail, under the cir¬ 
cumstances above described, to prove in one respect 
favourable to the polite literature of Spain. The poetic 
genius which, at the period of the establishment of that 
tribunal, was energetically developing itself throughout 
the peninsula, was not now to be annihilated. Its strength 
was even augmented by that growir g national pride, which 
the union of the Castilian and Aftyagonian monarchies 
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fostered. During the interval marked by the reign of 
Charles I., better known by his Germanic imperial title 
of Charles v!, which was nearly half a century , 1 the 
Austrian and Spanish monarchies were also united, pjjd 
Spain acquired rich possessions in a new quarter of the 
world. The Spanish arms were not so victorious under 
the three Philips as under Charles Y. But, sacrificed as 
. that gallant nation was to fanaticism and the most despi¬ 
cable of governments, its spirit never quailed under dis¬ 
aster, and its genius vented itself in the cultivation of 
poetry, because it was excluded by superstition from every 
grave study, except the scholastic philosophy of the con¬ 
vent. It is also to. be considered, that the influence of 
the ever debasing despotism of the Spanish government 
could operate only gradually in extinguishing the energies 
of national genius. The bold manifestation of the spirit 
of freedom in Castile and Arragon on the accession of 
Charles V. was attended with discouraging results, be¬ 
cause the nobility and the third estate did ifbt unite in 
support of their common interests. Had that union ex¬ 
isted, Spain would probably have presented the first model 
of a constitutional, and at the same time a vigorous mo¬ 
narchy. That honour was withheld by fate; but the 
genius of the Spanish people was not so easily suppressed 
as their political and religious freedom. Kings might 
rule as they pleased; they might recklessly shed the blood 
of their subjects, or waste the treasures drawn from 
America; but /lie people, who had yielded to despotism 
only for the sake of religion, continued in their hearts to 
be what they had always been, till the influence of time 
consummated their subjugation. The Spanish patriot, 
who fought in the cause of his king and country, was 
untif then, in his own estimation, still a free man. Sove¬ 


reigns received homage in verse as well as in prose; but 
a court poetry, like that which existed in France in the 
reign of Louis XIV., was never knotvn in Spain. The 
kings of Spain, too, never bestowed any very liberal en- 
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some degree of attention, according to the 'fashion of the 
princes of that age; for in the sixteenth century a poet 
was accounted an extremely useful man for business of 
eijery sort; but that sovereign seems to have taken a more 
particular interest in Italian than in Spanish literature. 
Philip II., from his joyless throne, occasionally cast a 
glance of favour on a man of talent; but restless ambition 
and blind bigotry occupied his gloomy mind, and deprived 
him of all susceptibility for the beautiful. His son, 
Philip III., though of a more amiable character, was too 
indolent to feel a warm interest in anything-whatever. 
Philip IV., however, did more for Spanish,literature than 
any of his predecessors since the time of John II. His 
taste for pomp and splendour, to which he thought¬ 
lessly gave himself up, while decay and disorder preyed 
upon the vitals of the state, disposed him to favour the 
Spanish theatre. Calderon, whom he pensioned, was in¬ 
debted to him for that leisure which enabled him to devote 
his life to dramatic poetry. But Calderon only improved 
on the labours of predecessors, who, without being paid 
by princes, had produced works which did honour to the 
nation, and which were approved and rewarded by the 
public. Spanish literature owes nothing to kings, and 
has only to thank popular spirit for all its brightest 
flowers. The drama, therefore, remained wholly national, 
even after the imitation of Italian forms had long pre¬ 
vailed in the lyric and epic poetry of Spain. Writers for the 
stage were of necessity obliged to obey the tfoice of a public, 
possessing sufficient energy of character to condemn every 
piece which did not render homage to the popular taste. 
The whole history of the Spanish theatre exhibits this 
dominion of the public over authors; and the particular 
taste of the dramatists being formed under the influence 
of the general poetic genius of the nation, they very wil¬ 
lingly, like Lcpe de Vega, followed the stream, even 
though, like him, they well knew what the true theory of 
their art required. The cultivation of prose 1 was more 
completely left to the individualj»ste of the authors; but 
any instance of encouragement fjpm the throne was as 
unfrGquently extended to that "Ok ss of literature as to 
poetry. Antonio de Solis, who received a pension from 
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Philip IV. as •historiographer, for writing the History of 
Spanish America, was indebted for that honour in some 
measure to hi^reputation as a poet, and his various ac¬ 
quirements, but by no means for any particular esteem ^ie 
had obtained on account of his talent for prose composi¬ 
tion. 

During the whole of this period, however, intellectual 
talents were never undervalued, either by the kings, or 
'the nobles of Spain. In that country, as well as in Italy, 
the higher classes considered it a duty to seek distinction 
through learning, and poetry was the soul both of Spanish 
and Italian literature. Most of the Spanish poets of this 
period, if not of noble birth, belonged, at least, to families 
of consideration. ‘Heroes, statesmen, ecclesiastics, all 
composed verses, and poetry was most intimately inter¬ 
woven with all the relations of social life. Nowhere did 
chivalrous gallantry so long survi\e the extinction of real 
chivalry as in Spain; and poetry was the exhaustless 
language of that gallantry, whether it displayed itself in 
secret love intrigues, or at public entertainments and 
festivals. Every characteristic national amusement, as, 
for instance, a bull-tight, proved an incitement to the 
writing of sonnets and romances. There are found in 
various Spanish poems of this period many expressions 
and allusions which have reference to popular amusements, 
but the poetic sense of which is only intelligible to readers 
who bear in recollection the favourite diversions °f the 
nation. The noinantic intrigues which were common in 
high life, formed, models for the intricate plots of the Spanish 
comedies; but no ordinary powers of invention were neces¬ 
sary to enable the dramatic author to maintain on the 
stage a competition with the scenes which actually occurred 
in society. Throughout the whole country, singing and 
dancing were essential ingredients in every amusement. 
Learned musical composition had, at that time, little 
attraction for the Spaniards; but wherever gaiety pre¬ 
vailed, musicians were not wanting, and every dance had 
its song. * 

In the meantime th# cultivation of the other fine arts 
afforded little aid to SJkeutfsh poetry, as the overwhelming 
interest attached to its golden age directed the in- 
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tellectual energies of the nation alrtiost exclusively to that 
one object. All other liberal pursuits wer$ consequently 
left far behind. 

„ Spanish taste was, at this period, entirely left to form 
itself, being abandoned to the influence of Italian literature, 
and the authority of eminent national authors. The 
Italian system of academies found little favour in Spain. 
Perhaps the jealousy of the inquisition foreboded evil from 
meetings of men of letters. Be this as it may, Spanish 
literature sustained little loss by the want of those insti¬ 
tutions. The royal academy for the Spanish, language 
and literature was not established until jlie eighteenth 
century. 

The intimate union subsisting during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries between prose and poetry in Spain, 
renders a separate history of each unnecessary. A division 
may, however, be advantageously made in the whole body 
of the polite literature of Spain at this period, though the 
two sections cannot form two distinct epochs. Prom the 
introduction of the Italian style into Spanish poetry, until 
the decline of learning in the latter years of the reign of 
Philip IV., no literary revolution was experienced in 
Spain. The corrupters of taste , as certain writers who 
appeared in the latter half of this period are called by some 
of the Spanish critics, only continued a movement, the 
impulse of which had been given long before by various 
authors, and particularly by the dramatic poets. Several 
of these writers were contemporary wivli authors who 
placed a high value on classical correctness, and yet they 
exercised a much greater influence over the general literature 
of Spain than the latter. To confound Calderon, who per¬ 
fected the Spanish comedy, according to its true national 
character, with the' c corrupters of taste, is an idea which 
could only have been entertained in the eighteenth century, 
when it became customary in Spain, as everywhere els**, 
to measure all productions of genius by the rules of French 
criticism. But whilst Spanish poetry approximated as 
closely to the Italian as the neoessary connexion of the 
former with the national style ^ouid permit, that national 
style * 1 with all its faults and beijiJss;s, still maintained the 
pre-eminence; and the passion* for, Italian correctness 
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again declined^ This crisis in Spanish literature, occa¬ 
sioned by the |truggle between Italian refinement and the 
bold eccentricity of the national manners, occurred in the 
age of Cervantes. At that time Lope de Vega shone 
witli more brilliancy in the eyes of his countrymen tlian 
Cervantes, and the party of the former gained the victory 
and kept the field. A distinct view of the progress of 
poetry and eloquence in Spain will therefore be facili¬ 
tated, if the period of the influence of Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega be made an historical resting point. It 
is doubtless very remarkable, that Cervantes, who created 
an epoch in the general literature of Europe, should not 
have produced sufficient effect on the literature of his 
own country to justify his being regarded as the founder 
of a new epoch in its literary history. An opportunity 
will hereafter arise for reverting to this subject . 1 


1 An unpardonable neglect of chronology lias given rise to a confusion 
of dates, by which this period of Spanish literature has been made to in¬ 
clude two distinct epochs. This confusion is partieuliuly striking in 
the work of Velasquez. Jn his third age of Castilian poetry, which lie 
''oinmences with the introduction of the Italian style, but which ought 
ically to be called the second age, he reckons all the Spanish poets, who 
appear to have formed their manner after Italian models down to the 
reign of Philip IV.; and in the following age, which he calls the fourth, 
he places Virues, Lope de Vega, and others, who flourished half a cen¬ 
tury before. 
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, FIRST SECTION. 

HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE, FROM THE INTRODUC¬ 
TION OF THE ITALIAN STYLE TO THE AGE OF CER¬ 
VANTES AND LOPE D1C VEGA. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE ITALIAN STYLE. 

^ c 

After the complete consolidation of the monarchies of 
Castile and Arragon by the accession of Charles of Austria, 
the grandson of Isabella and Ferdinand, there appears to 
have been, for a short time, a suspension of all literary 
activity in Spain. The political convulsions which then 
agitated the interior of the two united kingdoms, occupied 
the public mind too powerfully to allow any interest to 
attach to calmer and more agreeable subjects. But as soon 
as the civil contests were terminated by the success of the 
Austrian party, and the enterprising Charles, incited by 
Francis I., employed the force of his Spanish states to win 
new dominions in Italy, the poetic genius of Spain revived 
in all its pristine vigour. In the meantime, the ancient 
dialect of the Arragonian provinces began to be supplanted 
by the Castilian, which became the language of the state 
and of public business throughout Spain. Castile was 
then considered the heart of the whole monarchy. Madrid 
rose to the rank of the capital of Spain, and Saragossa 
sunk into the condition of a provincial town. It was, 
therefore, no very extraordinary event, that a Catalonian, 
whose maternal language still possessed a certain degree 
of poetic consideration, should, in connexion with a Cas¬ 
tilian, produce a revolution in Castilian poetry. 

BOSCAN. 

I 

Juan Boscan Almogaver, who, in concert with his 
friend Garcilaso de la Vega, ioftfoduced the Italian style 
into ^Castilian poetry, was bornfe^sJarcelona, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, jtle ,'elonged to one of the 
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patrician families of that city, of equal rank with the no¬ 
bility of the country. Though possessing a liberal educa¬ 
tion and sufficient fortune to enable him to gratify his 
inclination for literary study, without regard to an$ 
secondary views, yet he embarked on his first outset in 
life for a short period in the profession of arms. He 
afterwards travelled, but the countries he visited are not 
mentioned in the brief notices which remain of him. If, 
however, it be supposed that he went at this time to Italy, 
and Vendered himself intimately acquainted with the lite¬ 
rature of that country, it appears that he was still far from 
entertaining the § idea of transplanting the forms and the 
tone of Italian poetry into Spain. The Castilian verses 
which he wrote in his'youth were all in the ancient lyric 
style, which, since the time of .Tuan de Mena, no one had 
thought it necessary to try to improve. It was not until 
1526, when, after having flourished at the court of 
Charles V., he had made a happy marriage, and was 
settled in his native city, that a Venetian suggested to 
him the idea of imitating the Italian poetry in the Cas¬ 
tilian language. The emperor resided for some time in 
Granada; and, among the foreign ministers who repaired 
to his court, was Andrea Navagero, the envoy from Venice, 
a man of great literary and historical knowledge, and, like 
every well-educated Italian of that age, a writer of canzoni 
and sonnets. Boscan, having formed an intimate friend¬ 
ship with this minister, was taught by him to viejv the 
Italian poetry and also the classical Latin in quite a new 
light. The Spanish lyric poetry, which, with all its Gothic 
excrescences, was still pleasing to the nation, if not so 
barbarous in his eyes as in those of his Italian friend, ap¬ 
peared to him, when compared with a sonnet of Petrarch, 
greatly inferior, at least in point of good taste. He now 
readily perceived the nature and felt the value of the pre¬ 
cision and correctness of the great works of antiquity. 
Animated by his new ideas, he fearlessly ventured to 
follow the counsel of Navagero, in spite of the menacing 
clamour of the friends of the old national forms. He took 
upon, himself the characte:-'bT\a reformer of the lyric poetry 
of Spain, and commence *,£cts labours by writing sonntts 
in the manner of Petraj^ly 
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The metrical structure of th‘e sonnet r liad long been 
known in Spain ; l but the genius of Castilian poetry was 
adverse to that form, and the Spaniards had manifested 
yery little predilection for anything like the elegant cor¬ 
rectness of Petrarch. Boscan had therefore elevated him¬ 
self above the literature of his country, when he perceived 
that it was necessary to infuse a new spirit into Castilian 
poetry before it could be reconciled to the Italian forms. 
Ilis friend Garcilaso de la Yega participated in this opi¬ 
nion. But thousands of voices were raised against the 
reformers. Some insisted that preference was to be given 
to the old Castilian verse on the ground of euphony; others 
went further, and asserted that the ear could perceive no 
distinction between the new verse a'nd prose. Finally, a 
third party discovered that Italian poetry was effeminate, 
and was fit only for Italians and women. Boscan relates, 
that this violent opposition made him reflect seriously on 
the propriety of proceeding with his design; but being soon 
convinced* of the futility of the reasons urged against him, 
he persisted in his undertaking. His party rapidly in¬ 
creased, and soon obtained the superiority, not indeed 
throughout the whole mass of the public, but in that por¬ 
tion of society which was most enlightened and refined.- 

The other circumstances of Boscan’s life, in so far as 
they are known, have little interest for the literary histo¬ 
rian. The mature period of his life was chiefly spent in 
his native city, Barcelona, or in the neighbouring country. 
The urbanity of his manners, joined to his talent, recom¬ 
mended him to the family of Alba, which was then one of 
the most brilliant of the noble houses of Castile, and to 
which the homage of the Spanish poets was from that time 
constantly addressed. Boscan was for some time Ayo, or 
first governor of the young Don Fernando de Alba, who 
was afterwards the terror of the enemies of the Spanish 
monarchy. It appears, however, that the poet soon re¬ 
signed this employment, in order to divide his time between 

1 See page 15. In the Caneionero general there are some spiritual 
sonnets, but they are all equally awfcfv^d and repulsive. 

1 The history of the opposition A^nrrianced by Boscan’s poetidnl re¬ 
form is briefly related by himself inSStCTedioation to the Duchess of 
Soma, which precedes the second volult'S his poems. 
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study and the ^society of literary friends. The year in 
•which he died is not exactly known; it is only ascertained 
that his death Happened before the year 1544. 1 He pre¬ 
pared for the press a collection of his poems, to which h$ 
added those of his friend Garcilaso; but the work was not 
published until after his death. 2 

From the point at which Boscan found Castilian poetry, 
to that in which it was necessary to place it before lie could 
ripen for himself a new path, the distance was considerable, 
and the transition was to be accomplished by a single 
bound. Fpr his success in this undertaking he was in¬ 
debted not so n\uch to his genius as to his natural suscep¬ 
tibility for the real beauties of Italian and ancient poetry, 
(accidentally excited at the favourable moment,) and to his 
talent for the imitation of classical models, without alto¬ 
gether discarding that tone of feeling which was properly 
his own. But to estimate the full value of Boscan’s 
talent, it is not only necessary to examine the works by 
which he introduced the new style into Spanish poetry, 
but to take a retrospective view of the productions of the 
Castilian mu3e in the ancient manner. It is only by this 
comparison that a just conception can be formed of the 
surprise with which the Spaniards must have regarded the 
bold attempt of Boscan. He was the first among his 
countrymen who had an idea of classical perfection in 
works of imagination; and though the greater part of his 
poems fall below that standard, they all afford evidence of 
his endeavours t<* reach it. An aspiration so entirely un¬ 
affected and unembarrassed, had never been manifested by 
any previous Spanish poet. Between the kind of poetry 
which he introduced into his native land, and that which 

he abandoned, no intermediary change was visible. But 

• '» 

1 The eighth volume of the Paimaso Espafiol , by Seduno, contains 
a supplement to the biographical notices which Nicolas Antonio col¬ 
lected under the article Boscan, and Dieze adopted in his notes on Ve¬ 
lasquez. The Noticias Biographical , which Scdano has added to the 
Parnaso Espai%ol y deserve, from this epoch downward, ^o be carefully 
consulted. 

1 The library of the university C* Gottingen possesses a copy of per¬ 
haps the oldest edition of theaw^] / of this author, viz., Obras de Ifos- 
can, Lisboa, 1543, in 4to, an'"S^ther edition published at Antwerp in 
1569, in 8vo. - * r 

* i 2 
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lest the merits of Boscan should be too highly rated, it is 
proper to observe, that at this time a reform of the Spanish 
poetry, precisely such as that to which bis efforts gave 
«birth, was, notwithstanding the clamour of his opponents, 
desired by the more cultivated part of the Spanish public, 
though, perhaps, there nowhere existed any distinct per¬ 
ception of the wished-for object. Had it been otherwise, 
Boscan must have stood alone, and the numerous poets of 
his nation who have equalled or surpassed him in the 
new style, never would have followed his example. 

The early productions of Boscan, which form the first 
book of his works, are scarcely distinguishable by any 
trace of superior delicacy or correctness from the poems 
of the same description contained in the Cancionero 
general. The very title of the longest of these youthful 
essays, namely, Mar de Amor (the Sea of Love), excites 
an anticipation of the fantastic flights of the old Spanish 
muse; and it is impossible to read the first strophe with¬ 
out being convinced that the author still adhered to the 
original character of Castilian song. 1 It was, however, 
only at the request of his friend Garcilaso de la Vega, 
who said that he received from these poems the same sort 
of pleasure as from pretty children, that Boscan renounced 
his intention of entirely suppressing them. 

The second book of Boscan’s poems contains sonetos 
and canciones, in the style of the Italian sonetti and can- 
zoni. - All betray, in a greater or less degree, the disciple 
of the school of Petrarch; but the spirit of Spanish 
poetry still displays itself throughout the whole. The 
language, though it successfully imitates the precision 
of Petrarch, seldom attains the sweetly flowing melody of 
its model. In painting the feelings, the shadows are 
charged with stronger colours than the Italian Pe- 
trarchists of the sixteenth century permitted themselves to 
employ. Impetuous passion, which, with higher preteu- 

1 The first stroplie runs thus:— 

El sentir de mi scntido 
Tan profundo hc-'ffcregado, * 

Que me tiene y*fe ta ft*fado, 

Donde vivo despe^icR! 

De salir ni a pie irPa^*do; &c. 
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sions, was, on account of its very violence, less capable of 
commanding sympathy than mild enthusiasm, strikingly 
distinguished Koscan’s poetry from that which was the 
. object of his imitation. The contrast was farther increase^ 
by the constantly recurring picture of a struggle between 
passion and reason. But these were precisely the traits 
whiqh disclosed the true Spanish character. It was not 
individual feeling that prevented Boscan from equalling 
the delicacy and softness of the Italian sonetto and 
canzone; for as his biography, and still more his other 
poems, show, he was a man of a very mild disposition. 
But it was necessary that the language of love, to appear 
natural and true to a Spaniard, should be glowing and 
impetuous. At the same time, to satisfy Spanish taste, 
reason was to deliver her precepts amidst the storms of 
passion, to prove its force by her feebleness, and to 
give to lyric composition a moral gravity which was not 
desired by the Italians. In so far, however, as the 
Spanish character permitted the experiment to go, the 
fascinating tone of Petrarch was very happily seized by 
Boscan; 1 and in the expression of tender passion he has 
even sometimes surpassed the Italian poet. 2 

1 The spirit of Petrarch breathes in tlie following sonnet; though it 
is accompanied in the latter \erses by a portion of romantic subtilty. 

Solo y pensoso en prados y desiertos 
mis passos doy cnydosos y eansados: 
y entrumbos ojos tray go levantados, 
a ver j*o \ea alguien mis desconciertos. 

Min tormentos nlli vienen tan ciertos, 
y van mis sentimientos tan cargados, 
quejum los campos me suelen ser pesados, 
porque todos no estan secos y muertos. 

Si oyo hablar a caso algim ganado, 
y la voz d’ el pastor da en mis oy<*ps, 
alii se me rebuelve mi cuydado, 

Y quedan espantados mis sentidos, 
como lia sido no aver desesperado, 
despues de tautos llantos doloridos. 

* Passages yich as the following from Boscan’s beautiful canzone, 
Claroa y frescos rios, (imitated from Petrarch's canzone Hhutre, do!ri a 
fresche acqu'\) would be sought for in vain in the wiitings of Petrarch 
himself:— 4 ^ 

Las boras* ^oy viendo 
en ell^/y ’os momentos, 
y cada a so. pongo en su %azon. 
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The greater part of the third book df Bfcsean’s writings 
is occupied by a paraphrastic translation of the Greek 
poem of Hero and Leander. Nothing of the kind had 
Jjeen previously known in the Spanish language. The 
metrical form which Boscan chose for his translation was 
that of rhymeless iambics, or an imitation of the blank 
verse of the Italians. The language is so pure and # ele¬ 
gant, the versification so natural, and the tone of the narra¬ 
tive so simple, and at the same time so elevated, that it is 
impossible not to be pleased even with the prolixity of which 
the influence of the taste for romantic poetry has intro¬ 
duced into this free translation. To this translation suc¬ 
ceeds a poem in the Italian style, entitled a Capitulo , and 
some epistles in tercets. The Capitulo , as it is called, is 
a love elegy, abounding in pleasing ideas and images, but 
on the whole too much spun out, like most Italian poems 
of the same kind. It has also its full share of genuine 
Spanish hyperbole and amorous despair. 1 The best of 

Comigo uca la entiendo, 

pienso sus pensnmieiitos, 

por mi suco los sujos qiutles son: 

dizfi m' el corugon, 

y pienso yo quo acierta, 

ya esta alegre, ya triste, 

ya sale, ya se viste, 

agora duerrae, agora esta despierta: 

el seso y el amor, 

andan por qnien la pintara mejor. 

Viene me k la meinoria 
donde la vi primero, 
y aquel lugav do eomence de amalla, 
y naceme tnl gloria 
de ver como la quiero, 
que es ya mejor qu* el vella el contomplalla. 

Kn eWcontemplar lialla 
mi alma un gozo estraflo, 
pienso estalla mirando, 
despufca en mi tornando, 
pesame que dura poco el engaflo: 
no pido otra alegria, 
sino engaflar mi triste fantasia. 

* The following passage may serve for an example:— 

No oso peusor el dia y lid^f jquando 
mis ojos comengaron a m^rarte, 
su visti^ poco a poco desmdbdando: 
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his epistles is* “ The Answer to Diego Mendoza,” who 
was himself the first epistolary poet among the Spaniards, 
and whom it Vill soon be necessary to notice more at 
length. After the new poetical career was opened, these 
authors vied in imitating the epistles of Horace; but it IS 
plain that the elegiac tenderness of Tibullus was constantly 
present to the mind of Boscan. In his answer to Men¬ 
doza, the descriptions of domestic and rural life charm by 
their exquisite delicacy, and possess a still more powerful 
interest than the moral reflections, though these are un¬ 
affected and noble, and conceived in the true spirit of 
didactic poetry.* 


Entoiices comenc^ a considerate, 
con peusaniientos que y van y venian, 
y casi no era mas de imaginurte. 

Los unos blandamente me dezian, 
que con mi corayon todo te amasse, 
los otros se alteiava y temian.; 

Fuerya fue en fin, que poco a poco entrasse 9 
a conocer mi triste entemlimiento, 
que era bien que tus cosas contemplasse. 

Alii so levanto mi pensamiento 

haziendo su discurso en mil ojetos, 
y todos sobre un mismo fundamento. 

1 A certain Horatiau epicurean spirit is recognisable iu the view lie 
takes of the pbilosojdiy of life. 

En tierra do los vicios van ton llenos, 
aquellos liombres que no son peores, 
aqnellos passaran lucgo per buenos. 

Yo iAj undo ya siguiendo a los mejores, 
bastame alguna vez dar fruto alguno, 
en lo de mas contentome de flores. 

]S T o quiero en la virtud ser importuno, 
ni pretendo rigor en mis costumbres, 
con el gloton no pieuso estar a^uno. 

T,a tiena esta con llanos y con cumbres, 
lo tolerable al tiempo acomoderaos, 
y a su sazon hagamonos dos lumbres. 

Pictures of domestic happiness, partaking both of the munner of 
Horace and Tibullus, form an agreeable addition to Jioscan’s xporul 
reflections, \iz. :— 

Cornigo y mi muger sabrosamente 
estt*, y alguna vez me pida celos, 
con tal que me los pida blondamente. 
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Boscan’s works conclude with a narrative poem in the 
Italian style, which has no other title than that de¬ 
noting the structure of the verse, namely, octava rima. 
Some ideas and images are borrowed from the Italian 
poets; but the whole invention and the execution of the 
greater part of the details belong to Boscan. The merit 
of the fable, however, is not great. A mythological alle¬ 
gory, describing the empire of love, forms the introduc¬ 
tion to a poetical relation of a festal meeting of Venusj 
Cupid, and the other inhabitants of that imaginary region. 
Little Cupids are despatched all over the worlt\ by Venus 
to defend her against the reproaches of unreasonable men, 
and to make known the real blessings of love. One of 
those winged envoys directs his course toAvards Barcelona, 
the natal city of the poet, gives a particular account of his 
mission to the fair ladies of that toAvn, and addresses to 
them many gallant compliments. With the construction 
of the fable of this poem, Boscan certainly gave himself 
very littla trouble. Ilis object appears merely to have 
been the composition of a romantic picture of greater ex¬ 
tent than a sonnet or a cancion, and to make his country¬ 
men sensible of the charm of descriptive poetry in the 
Italian manner. It is impossible not to admire the grace 
and facility with Avhicli he has accomplished this purpose. 
The descriptions are so animated, 1 and all the details so 


* Comamos v bevamos sin recelos 

la mesa de niuohaclios rodeada: , 

mocliachos que 110 s lnigau ser aguelos. 

Passeremos assi neustra jornada, 
agora en la ciudad abora en la nlden, 
porqne la vida este mas descansada: 

Quando pesada la ciudad nos sea, 

\ renufs al lugar con la compafia, 
ndoude el importuno no nos \ea. 

Alii se vi\ira con menos mafia, 

y no aura el li ombre tan to de guard arse 
d' el malo, o d* el grossero que os engaila. 

£lli podra mejor philosopliarse 1 

con los Imeycs, y cabras, y ovejas, 
que con los que d* el vulgo lian de tratarse. 

t 

1 1 he description of Venus appearing, when the star which has 
obtained her name rises, is thus given:— 
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elegant, that tine tediousness of some of the parts is amply 
compensated by the happy execution of the whole. Light 
plays of fancy Embellish the lyric and romantic passages; 
and, upon the whole, this is a work which no other of thg 
same kind by later Spanish poets has excelled. 1 

If a comprehensive view be taken of the merits of Bos- 
can, it will be impossible, notwithstanding the striking 
faults apparent in his works, and particularly in his son- 
fiets, to withhold from him the title of the first classical 
poet of Spain. Some of his expressions are now anti¬ 
quated, buj upon the whole his language has continued a 
model for succqpding ages. Simplicity and dignity were 

Mostrawi ya fyi resplandor 1 m estrella, 

Qne burre de la sombra ueustra suelo, 

Y al su venir toda otra cosa bella 
Dcxaia su lugar alia en el cielo : 

Qiiundo Venus salio, y al salir d’ ella 
Salio el amor, y junto salio el zelo, 

K1 zelo que de amor mice en las cosas, 

Y mas en las que uiieeii mas hermosas. 

Salio con sus cubellos esparzidos, 

Esta reyna de amor v de bermosura, 

Su roslro bianco y blancos sus vestidos, 

Con graved ad mezclrda con dulyura: 

Los ojos entre vivos y caidos, 

Divino el ademan y la figura, 

Como aquella que Zeuxis traslado 
De las cinco donzellas de Croto. 

1 Some stanzas in the speech addressed by one of the missionary 
Cupids to the ladies of Barcelona, bring to recollection a passage in 
Tasso’s Jerusalem, tiiough that poem did not then exist. 

N’ os engane ni os trayga lcvantadas, 

La moeedad y verde loyania : 

Que os liallarey s despues peor burladas. 

Con el tiempo que buria cada dia. 

Y de suerte os vereys desenganudas, 

Que engafiaros querra la fantasia? 

Y n’ os valdra ni maiia ui consejo, 

N T i miraros mil vezes al espejo. 

Guardad que mientras el buen tiempo dura, 

No se os pierda la fresca primavera: 

^ali a gozar el campo y su verdura, 

Antes que todo en el imierno muera: 

Reposa y sossega en essa frescura, 

Con el ayre qiife blandamente os liierra, 

Y ftssi fa Is as podreys estar seftoras, 

Sobre el correr d’el tiempo y de las boras. 
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never, in the same degree, and under a form so correct, 
united with poetic truth and feeling by any previous 
Spanish author. The partizans of the old-national poetry 
reproached him with being an imitator; but without the 
kind of imitation by which he naturalized in his language 
a taste for the literature of Italy and the ancient classics, it 
would have been impossible for Spanish poetry to have 
gained that field in which it afterwards competed with the 
Italian. That he did not obtrude upon his countrymen a 
kind of poetry irreconcilable with the genius of their lan¬ 
guage and national character, is evident from the rapidity 
with which the new taste spread over the whole of Spain, 
and extended into Portugal, and also from its duration in 
both kingdoms. The poetic innovators at whose head 
Boscan stood, were certainly reprehensible, in so far as 
they wished to banish entirely the ancient Spanish style, 
which was also, in its own manner, susceptible of classical 
improvement. But it is doubtful whether the partisans 
of that sty’e would have thought of perfecting it after clas¬ 
sical models, had not the disciples of the Italian school 
unexpectedly shown the high cultivation of which Spanish 
poetry was capable under new forms. This Boscan first 
made manifest, not by critical reasoning, but by example; 
and his modesty contributed not a little to attract to his 
party the more liberal minded of his countrymen. Had lie 
commenced his reform by trying to put down the old style 
with theoretical argument, or egotistical declamation, he 
would only have rendered himself an object of ridicule; 
for the public he had to deal with was not indisposed to 
improvement, but would not submit to have lessons read 
to it magisterially. 

After Boscan, his friends, who participated in the fame 
of that reform to w hich he led the way, are justly entitled 
to the next place in the history of Spanish poetry. 

GARCILASO »E LA VEGA. 

I 

The first* Spanish poet who followed the example of 
Boscan was Garcilaso de la Vega, a young Castilian, de¬ 
scended from a family of consideration in Toledo, and born, 
according to the statements of different authors, either in 
1500 or 1503. His poetic talent was early developed, 
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and he had already written several lyric pieces in the old 
Spanish style, when he formed an acquaintance with Bos- 
can, which sooA ripened into friendship. The character 
. of the poetry of the ancients and of Italy was then seep 
by him in a new light. He proceeded with ardour to the 
study of classical models, and of Petrarch and Virgil in 
particular. The improvement of pastoral poetry in his 
native tongue, appears to have been his first object. But 
ft was his lot to follow the restless profession of arms; and 
the wars of Charles V. carried him abroad, and dragged 
him from cpuntry to country. In the year 1529, he dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Spanish corps which was at¬ 
tached to the imperial army opposed to the Turks. While 
in Vienna, he became involved in a romantic intrigue, be¬ 
tween a near relation of his own and a lady of the court. 
The imperial dignity, it appears, was supposed to be com¬ 
promised by this intrigue, and Garcilaso was punished for 
hiB interference by imprisonment in an island of the Da¬ 
nube. There he composed one of his canciones, in which he 
bewails his destiny, but at the same time celebrates the Da¬ 
nube, and the countries through which it flows. 1 His im¬ 
prisonment probably was not of long duration. In the 
year 1535, he served in the adventurous expedition of 
Charles V. against Tunis, in which he won glory, and re¬ 
ceived wounds. In Naples and Sicily he devoted, as far 
as circumstances would permit, his moments of relaxation 
to poetry. He execrated war, and exerted all the powers 
of his imagination in painting the charms of Arcadian 
pastoral life, but still remained a soldier. 2 It may be pre¬ 
sumed, however, that his military talents were not incon¬ 
siderable, for when the imperial army, in the year 1536, 
penetrated into the south of France, Garcilaso de la Vega, 
who could then be only thirty-three, or* at most thirty-six 
years of age, commanded eleven companies of infantry. 
That campaign, which did not terminate so fortunately as it 

1 iDaimbio, rio (livino 

Que por fieras liacioues * 

Vas con tus ciftras ondos discurriendo, &c. 

2 In liis elegy on Boficfcn, lie thus apostrophizes Mars :— 

O crudo, o riguroso, o duro Morte, 

De tunica oubierto de diamante^ 

Y endurecido siemprc en toda parte , Ac, 
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commenced, was the last to Garcilaso, and severed him 
from the world in the bloom of life. The emperor in 
person ordered him to take by assault a foirt, the garrison 
of which harassed the army in its retreat. Garcilaso 
executed the command with more gallantry than prudence. 
He wished to be the first to scale the walls. He attained 
his object, but was struck with a stone on the head, and 
thrown down from the ramparts. Being mortally wounded, 
he was removed to Nice, where, a few weeks after he died. 

It would be difficult to discovei’, from the works of Gar¬ 
cilaso, that the author had spent a considerable t portion of 
his short life in camps, and had died in the- bed of military 
honour, the victim of his courage; for he approaches even 
more closely than Bosean to the tenderness of Petrarch. 
The general tone of his poetry is so soft and melancholy, 
that it is only by occasional characteristic traits that the 
Spaniard is recognised; but it must be confessed that when 
such passages do occur, the exaggeration is striking 
enough. 1 In his sonnets, which are not numerous, the 
imitation of Petrarch is obvious; but he sometimes be¬ 
trays that affectation of wit which was still in Spain 
regarded as an ingenious manner of expressing vehement 
and profound passion. 2 One, however, exhibits through- 

1 The edition of tlie Ob ran dc Garcilaso de la Vega , Madrid, 1765, 
Svo, published by an anonjmous editor, contains impartial and correct 
remarks on the beauties and the defects of the author’s poetry. The 
preface, ^wliich is written with patriotic feeling, is also worthy of 
perusal. 

2 In the following sonnet, the dull and affected'close forms an un¬ 
pleasing contrast to the fine commencement:— 

La mar en medio y tierras he dexado 
De quanto bien, cuitado, yo tenia: 

Y yendome alejando cada dia, 

Gentes, £ostumbres, lenguas he pasado. 

Ya de volver estoy desconfiado ; 

Pienao remedios en mi fantasia : 

Y el que'mas cierto espero, es aquel dia 
Que acabara la vida y el cuidado. 

Do qualquier mal pudiera socorrerme 
fcon veros yo, seilora, 0 esperallo, 

Si esperallo pudiera sin perdello. 

Mas de no veros ya para valerine, 

Sino es morir, nigun remedio hallo : 

Y si este lq es, tampoco podre habello. 
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out a delicacy ©f style and sweetness of manner, equalled 
by few pieces of the same kind in the Spanish language. 1 
He was not eqdally successful in seizing the character of 
the Italian canzone, of which he, as well as Boscan, w^ 
an imitator. His reputation rests chiefly on his pastoral 
poems, which therefore deserve to be more particularly 
noticed. 

Since the rude dramatic eclogues of Juan de la Enzina, 
pastoral poetry had made no progress in Spain. But 
Garcilaso de la Vega, who imitated Virgil and Sanazzar, 
happily united the romantic character with the correctness 
of the ancient^: thus his eclogues, though only one of 
them can be regarded as a masterpiece, surpass all Italian 
poems of the kind, tltose in the Arcadia of Sanazzar alone 
excepted. The Neapolitan sky appears to have had the 
same influence on Garcilaso as on Virgil and Sanazzar; 
and he seems to have regarded Naples as his poetical 
country. The first of his eclogues is by far the most 
beautiful, and marks an epoch in Spanish pastoral poetry. 
The whole composition has the metrical form of an Italian 
canzone. The invention is very simple. In the four intro¬ 
ductory strophes, in which is interwoven a dedication to the 
viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro de Toledo, marquis of Villa- 
franca, the author describes, with all the simplicity proper 
to genuine pastoral poetry, the meeting of two shepherds, 
Salicio and Nemoroso, who alternately pour forth their 


1 It is as follows 


O dulc^s prendas, por mi mal hall ad as, 
Dulces y alegres, quando Dios queria! 
Juntas estays en la memoria mia, 

Y con clla en mi muerte conjuradas. 

Quien me dixera, quando las passadas 
lloras en tanto bien por vos me via, 

Que me haviais de ser el algun dia 
Con tan gra\e dolor represents das! 

Plies en uu bora junto me llevastes, 

Todo el bien, que por terminos me distes, 
•Llevadme junto el mal, que me dexastes. 

Si no, sospechare, que me pnsistes 
Kn tantos bienes, porque deseastes 


Verrne morir entre memorias tristes. 

When stripped, however, of the pleasing versification, the ideas it the 
last lines appear somewhat studied and far-fetched. , 
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feelings in melancholy strains. * These 0 elegiac songs 
alternate one with the other uninterruptedly, and the rela¬ 
tion subsisting between them gives to the whole lyric com¬ 
position a due consistence and unity. This is all the plan 
of the eclogue. But the glow of enthusiastic feeling, the 
happy choice of expression, and the harmony of versifica* 
tion so completely satisfactory to the ear, to be found in 
almost every line of these songs of sorrow, cannot fail to 
charm the admirers of elegiac beauty. Accordingly, the 
Spanish critics are nearly unanimous in pronouncing this 
eclogue one of the finest works in their language. The 
subject of the first song is the infidelity—of the second, 
the death of a mistress: the latter appears to be founded 
in fact. But Garcilaso would have better secured the 
sympathy of the more scrupulous Spanish reader, had he 
entirely passed over the cause of the lamented fair one’s 
decease. The lady, whom he describes as a pastoral nymph, 
lost her life, it seems, in childbed; for an apostrophe of 
the complaining shepherd to Lucina indicates plainly 
enough the nature of her death. But is the affected 
delicacy which takes offence at a trait so truly natural and 
pathetic, worthy the attention of an author? In the first 
strain, in which the shepherd Salicio deplores the infidelity 
of his mistress, the interest appears to be raised as far as 
it is possible to carry it. 1 Passion is here elevated to the 

1 Thu following two strophes are from the lament of Salicio:— 

Por ti cl silencio de la selva umbrosa, 

Por ti la esqimidad y apartamiento ' ( 

Bel solitario monte me agradaba: 

Por ti la verde hierba, el fresco viento, 

El bianco lirio y colorada rosa, 

Y dulce primavera deseaba. 

Ay ! quanto me engafiaba, 

Ay! qufcn diferente era, 

Y quan de otra manera 

Lo que en tu falso pecho se escondia! 

Bien claro con su voz me lo decia 
La siniestra corneja repitiendo 
La desventura mia. 

Salid sin duelo l&grimas corriendo. 

Quantas veces durmiendo en la floresta 
(Reput&ndolo yo por desvarto) 

Vi mi mal entre auefios, desdichado! 

Softaba quo en el tiempo del estio 
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highest pitch, and then lost in a most affecting self sacri¬ 
fice. 1 But the song in which Nemoroso laments the death 
of his mistress riven surpasses the former in elegiac force, 
perhaps because it possesses greater tenderness. In re¬ 
tracing his recollections, the mourner draws a series of 
melancholy pictures which have an indescribable charm. 
The beauty of the poem rises with the description of the 
beauty of the departed shepherdess. 2 Nemoroso relates 

j». _____———— --— — -- - —— - — . 1 — 

Tilevaba, por pasar alii la siesta, 

A beber en el Tajo mi ganado: 

,Y despties de llegado, 

Sin apber de qual arte, 

Por uesusada parte, 

Y por nuevQ camino el agua se iba: 

Ardiendo yo con la calor estiva, 

El curso eunjonado iba siguiendo 
Del agua fugitiva. 

Halid sin duelo lagrimas corriendo. 

1 Mas ya quc a socorrerme aqui no vienes, 

No dexes el In gar que tanto ainaste; 

Quo bien pudras venir de mi segura. 

Yo dexare el lugar do me dexaste: 

Ven, si por solo esto te detienes. 

Ves aqui un prado lleno de verdura, 

Ves aqui una espcsura, 

Ves aqui una agua clara, 

En otro tiempo cara, 

A quien de ti con lagrimas me quexo. 

Quiza aqui hallaras, pues yo me alejo, 

A1 que todo mi bien quitarme puede; 

Que pjjes el bien le dexo, 

No ei mucho que el lugar tambion le quede. 

* Do estan agora aqudlos claros ojos, 

Que llevaban tras si como colgadu 
Mi anima do quier que 6e volvian ? 

Do esta la blanca mano delicada 
Llena de vencimientos y despojos, -> 

Que de mi mis sentidos le ofrecian ? 

Los cabellos que vian 
Con gran desprecio al oro 
Como a menor tesoro, 

Adonde estan ? Adonde el bianco pecho ? 

Do la coluna que el dorado teeho, 

Con presunoion graciosa sostenia ? 

Aquesto todo agora ya se enoierra, 

Por des ventura mi a, J 

En la fria, desierta y dura tierra^ 
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how he carries in his hosom a lock of bis Eliza's hair, 
from which he is never separated; how, when alone, he 
spreads it out, weeps over it, dries it with his sighs, and 
then examines and counts every single hair. This passage 
is unexampled, either in ancient or modern poetry. 1 Occa¬ 
sional imitations of Virgil have been pointed out, but they 
harmonize so completely with the romantic spirit of the 
poem, that were it not for the particular references which 
critics have made, they would in general escape the notice 
of even the most erudite. The poem, as a whole, is evi¬ 
dently the genuine effusion of the author’s soul. Materials 
of an affecting but prosaic nature are, by his art, con¬ 
verted into the most graceful and impressive poetry. 

As Garcilaso only imitated the aneients by the intro¬ 
duction of certain ideas and images, and not in the struc¬ 
ture of his eclogues, he considered himself at liberty to vary 
their form at pleasure. But here his good taste abandoned 
him. The second and longest of his eclogues is an un¬ 
natural ipixture of heterogeneous styles. An unfor¬ 
tunate shepherd deplores his unsuccessful love. Another 
shepherd joins him, and their conversation proceeds uncon¬ 
strained, in a romantic pastoral tone; but it is impossible to 
discover any reason for the changes which take place in the 
verse. Tercets are succeeded by rhymeless iambics, after 
which the tercets reappear, and are followed by the syllabic 
measure of a canzone. The simple dialogue suddenly 
becomes dramatic. The fair huntress, whose indifference 
is the subject of the first shepherd’s lament, appears upon 
the scene. The lover seizes her and refuaes to let her go, 


1 Una parte guarde de tus cabellos, 
Eliza, emneltos en un bianco parlo, 
Que nunca de mi seno se me apartun: 
Dcscbjolctt, y de un dolor tamnno 
Knterneeerme siento, que sobre ellos 
Nunc* mis ojos de llorar se liartan, 
Sin que de tdli se part an, 

Con suspiros calientes, 

Mas que la llama ardientes, 

libs enxugo del llanto, y de consuno 

Casi los paso y cuento uno a uno: 

Juntandolos con un cordon los ato: 

Tras esto el importuno 

Dolor me dexa descansor un rato. 
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unless she swears to listen to his addresses. She makes the 
required vow, and, when at liberty, flies. The despair of 
the shepherd thfen becomes frenzy; and a third shepherd, 
who has in the meantime appeared, discourses with the on^ 
who first joined the unhappy lover, on the means of restoring 
him to reason. The author seizes this opportunity to con¬ 
vert his eclogue into a most unseasonable eulogium on the 
house of Alba. One of the shepherds recommends the aid 
of a physician named Severo; which name is assigned to a 
learned friend of Garcilaso and the Alba family. Nothing 
more is necessary, according to the critical conception of the 
author, to warrant a poetical digression from his account 
of the merits of the physician, to the history of the house 
of Alba, which he details in iambic blank verse. 

In the third and last of Garcilaso’s eclogues, the genuine 
pastoral character is resumed. The lyric dialogue in oc¬ 
taves, or Italian stanzas, pleasingly harmonizes with the 
tender description of .amatory sorrows given in this poem. 

Garcilaso made essays in other kinds of poetryj but with 
less success. An elegy, written to console the duke of 
Alba for the death of his brother, is an imitation, or rather 
a translation, of an Italian poem by Frascatoro, and is at 
once cold and verbose. More of interest belongs to an¬ 
other elegy which is addressed to Boscan, and which the 
author wrote at the foot of Mount Etna. Mythological 
recollections excited by that classic ground, mournful 
complaints of the miseries of war, and tender anxieties for 
a beloved object in the poet’s native land, diffuse a charm 
over this elegant* poem, which is, besides, remarkable for 
comparisons and images full of novelty and truth. 1 

Garcilaso is also the author of a small epistle, in which 

1 Como acoiitece ftl misero doliente, # 

Que del un cubo el cierfo amigo y sano 
Le muestra el duro mol de su acidente, 

Y le amonesta que del cuerpo humano 
Comience a levantar a mejor parte 
Ijl alma suelta con volar liviano ; 

Mas la tierna muger, de la otra parte, 

No se puede entregar al desengafio, 

Y encubrele del,mal la mayor parte: 

El, abrazado con su dulce engaflo, 

Vuelve los ojoa a la vos piadosa, 

Y alegrase muriendo con su daiio: 

K 
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he has endeavoured to seize the true librarian tone. It is 
not sufficiently important to deserve particular notice, but 
it is easy to recognise in it the line tact 'of this author, 
from whom the critic, however severely he may judge his 
faults, cannot withhold the title of the second classic poet 
of Spain. 

DIEGO DE MENDOZA. 

• 

The third classic poet, and at the same time the first 

classic prose writer of Spain, is lion Diego Hurtado de 

Mendoza, 1 a native of Granada, where he was born in the 

beginning of the sixteenth century, but in what year is 

not known. Descended from one of the first families of 

• 

the country, he had before him the prospect of high 
honours, which, as he was one of five children, his parents 
destined him to reach through the church. Being educated 
for the clerical profession, he received what was then con¬ 
sidered a learned education. Besides the classical languages 
of antiquity, he acquired the Hebrew and Arabic. 'At 
the university of Salamanca, he studied scholastic philo¬ 
sophy, theology, and ecclesiastical law. While yet a 
student, he was the inventor of the comic romance or 
novel, for it was at Salamanca that he wrote his cele¬ 
brated work, the Life of Lazarillo de Tormes. Having 
become as conspicuous for vigorous and sound under¬ 
standing as for wit and learning, the emperor Charles V., 
who perceived that his talents might be employed with ad¬ 
vantage in public business, drew him r from his studies. 
He had not long left the university when he was appointed 


Asi los quito yo de toda cosa, 

Y pongoloa eii solo el pensamicuto 
De la esppranza cierta 6 lastimosa. 

En este ftulce error muero c oh ten to ; 

Porque ver cluro, y conocer ini estado 
No puede yn curar el raal que siento; 

Y ucabo como aquel que en un templado 
llano inetido sin seutido muere, 

# Ln.s venas dulcemente desatado. 

1 In the title of the edition which I have perused of his • Ohms , 
(Madrid, 1010, in Ato.) the word “Hurtado” is omitted, and lie is 
called simply Diego de Mendoza; but the Mendozas are so numerous 
in Spanish literature, that it is necessary to observe all the distinctions 
in their names. i 
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imperial envoy *to Venice. He availed himself of the op¬ 
portunities which this situation afforded to cultivate an 
intercourse with learned Italians, and to obtain an intimate 
knowledge of the spirit of Italian literature. Before hie 
departure for Italy, he appears to have formed an ac¬ 
quaintance with Boscan; but he was patriot enough not 
to despise the old Spanish poetry. Though he loved the 
Italian poets, he preferred the ancients, and in particular 
Horace, who, like himself, a man of the world, might oc¬ 
casionally assist him in his journey through the slippery 
path of political life; and certainly few poets could have 
divided themseb/es between literature and politics with as 
much dexterity as Mendoza. He was, however, far from 
being a servile courtier. His low opinion of diplomatic 
dignity is stated somewhat too frankly, in one of his 
epistles, in which he exclaims, “ O these ambassadors! 
What ninnies they are! When kings wish to cheat, they 
begin with us. ' Our best business is to take care that we 
do no harm, and indeed never to do or say anything, lest 
we run the risk of making ourselves understood.” 1 The 
ambassador of a prince of such deep dissimulation as 
Charles V. might naturally enough form an unfavourable 
opinion of his office; but lie who could speak his mind in 
this manner, even when at his post, must have retained 
some of the spirit of old Spanish freedom. 

The emperor made no mistake in the choice of his am¬ 
bassador, of whose turn of thinking he doubtless w^as not 
ignorant, but on«the exercise of whose talents he knew he 
could rely. He considered him the fittest person who 
could be selected to go to the council of Trent, and one 
who could recommend, in a pleasing manner, the truths 
he wished to be told to the assembled fathers in the name 
of tlft Spanish nation. This commissftm Mendoza exe¬ 
cuted to the satisfaction of the emperor. The speech which 

1 O emlmxadores, puros majaderos, 

# Qne si Jos reyes quieren engufiar, 

Comienyan por nosotros los primeros. 

Nuestro mayor negocio es, no dafiar, 

Y jamas lmeqr cosa, ni dezilia, 

Que no oorramos riesgo de eusefinv. 

The passage is in the epistle commencing: 

Qne hftce el gran sefior de los^Bomanos. 

K 2 
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lie delivered before the council in 154.) fias highly ad¬ 
mired, and Charles was convinced that it was impossible 
to confide the affairs of Italy to better hands. In the year 
h547, Mendoza appeared at the papal court, then the centre 
of all political intrigues, as imperial ambassador, and in¬ 
vested with powers which rendered him the terror of the 
French party in Italy. The emperor at the same time 
appointed him captain-general and governor of Sienna, 
and other strong places in Tuscany. He was ordered to 
humble the pope, Paul III., even in his own court; and to 
repress, by force, the movements of the restless Floren¬ 
tines, who still hoped, under the protection of France, to 
shake off the yoke of the Medicis. A man of less firm¬ 
ness of character would have been totally unfit for such a 
task; but the terrible energy with which Mendoza per¬ 
formed it, exasperated in the highest degree the opposite 
party, and more particularly the Florentines. The re¬ 
peated insurrections in Tuscany could not be suppressed 
without measures of great severity, and Mendoza was con¬ 
sequently detested as a tyrant by all Italians who were not 
reconciled to the introduction of Spanish garrisons. In 
Sienna he was constantly exposed to assassination; and on 
one occasion, a musket ball directed against him killed the 
horse on which he rode. Ilis intrepidity, however, was 
not to be shaken, and he continued to administer his diffi¬ 
cult government until Paul III. died, and was succeeded 
by Julius III., a pope inclined to the Spanish party. The 
new pope, wishing to bestow on Mendoza ti particular mark 
of respect, appointed him gonfalonier, or standard-bearer 
to the church. In this character, Mendoza marched against 
the rebels in the ecclesiastical territories, and made them 
submit to the pope. 

Thus did a Spanish poet, alike feared and admired, go¬ 
vern Italy for the space of six years. During this stormy 
period of his life, Mendoza composed verses, visited the 
Italian universities, purchased Greek manuscripts, and 
collected a large library. Since the days of Petrarch, no 
friend of literature had shown so much zeal for the acqui¬ 
sition of Greek manuscripts. He* spared no pains nor ex¬ 
pense to procure them even from Greece, and-sent special 
messengers for that purpose to the convent of Mount Athos. 
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lie availed hinfself of a service he had rendered to the 
Ottoman sultan, to obtain supplies of corn for the empty- 
granaries of Venice, and of manuscripts for his own library. 
. Many a Greek work came first to the press from his valu* 
able collection. Whoever wished to promote the study of 
ancient literature, found in him a friend and protector; 
and to him the learned bookseller, Paulus Manutius, dedi¬ 
cated his edition of the philosophic writings of Cicero, to 
fhe study of which Mendoza was particularly attached, and 
for the correct publication of which he even made critical 
observations on the manuscripts. 

Literature and politics, it appears, did not afford suffi¬ 
cient occupation for this extraordinary man. He chose also 
to engage in affairs'of gallantry; and, according to the 
manners of the age, gave to such pursuits, at least in 
verse, the character of romantic passion. His personal 
appearance, however, was not calculated to recommend 
him to the fair sex; for his biographers state that he was 
far from handsome, and that the glance of his fiery eye 
was more repulsive than agreeable. But Mendoza was 
active, accomplished, and in the possession of power; and 
the favour which these advantages obtained for him with 
some Roman ladies, was numbered among the offences 
with which his enemies loudly reproached him. The re¬ 
peated charges brought against him made at last an im¬ 
pression on the emperor; and that monarch, who had 
begun to contemplate the resignation of his crows, and 
who was now desirous of establishing tranquillity in his 
states, thought 5t, in the year 1554, to recalthis too rigid 
governor to Spain. 

The latter part of the history of Mendoza’s life is not 
uniformly related by his biographers. According to 
some* he retired to the country, devotedThimself to poetry 
and philosophy, and appeared very seldom at the court of 
Philip II. Others assert that, though he no longer 
retained his former influence, he continued a member of 
the council 5f state under Philip II., and was present with 
that monarch at the great battle of St. Quintin, fought in 
the year 1557. This much is certain, that be was soon 
after engaged in an adventure at the court, which, fbr a 
man of his age and knowledge of the yorld, was of a very 
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singular nature. An altercation arose in th£palace between 
him and a courtier, who, according to Mendoza’s own decla¬ 
ration, was his rival in the affections of a lacly. This man, 
^liose name is not mentioned, in a fit of violent exasper¬ 
ation, drew a dagger; upon which Mendoza seized him, 
and threw him from a balcony into the street. What after¬ 
wards became of his antagonist is not recorded; but Men¬ 
doza’s conduct was the subject of serious animadversion, 
and the grave Philip regarded it as a high offence against 
the dignity of his person and his court, lie was, however, 
content to inflict a moderate punishment, and jperely con¬ 
demned Mendoza to a short imprisonment. The old 
statesman occupied the period of his imprisonment in the 
old Spanish style, namely, in composing lamentations 
on the unkindness of his mistress; 1 and these romantic 
effusions do not appear to have been considered by his 
contemporaries as absurd and ridiculous at his time of 
life. But the sorrows expressed in his amatory ditties 
did not drive the venerable lover to despair; for when he 
was soon after set at liberty, though still exiled from 
court, he observed with the eye of a politician the insur¬ 
rection of the Moriscos, or converted Arabs of Granada; 
and when the insurrection broke out into a formal war, 
he noted down all the remarkable events, and afterward 
detailed them in an historical work, which has obtained 
for him the name of the Spanish Sallust. He availed 
himself of this opportunity to collect a great number of 
Arabic manuscripts. Observations on the works of 
Aristotle, a translation of the Mechanics'"of that philoso¬ 
pher, and some political treatises, were, it appeal’s, the last 
of his literary labours. He was thus actively and use¬ 
fully employed until his death, which happened when he 
was upwards of seventy, at Valladolid, in the year’1575. 
He bequeathed his collection of books and manuscripts to 
the king, and it still forms one of the most valuable por¬ 
tions of the library of the Escurial. 2 

^They are^o be found among his poems with these titles:—“ Carta 
en redondillofi, estando preso.” —“ Hedondillus, estando preso por nna 
pendencia qua tuvo cn palacio” , 

a JTlie best life of Mendoza is that which precedes his Guerra do 
Granada ,, Valencia, 1770, in quarto. The notices in the fourth volume 
of the Parnaso Espaftoh are also copious and useful. 
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A detailed account of the life of this distinguished man 
cannot be regarded as a biographical excrescence in a his¬ 
tory of Spanisfi Literature; for in no other poet’s life and 
. works is the real Castilian spirit of the age of Charles AT. 
so clearly displayed as in those of Diego de Mendoza. 
The universality of his literary talent will be best under¬ 
stood, when it is known with what energy, precision, and 
facility he accommodated himself to, and controlled the 
circumstances in which he happened to be placed throughout 
all the practical relations of life. That remarkable trait of 
his mind, .namely, the constancy with which, instead of 
abandoning one species of mental activity for another, he 
continued during his whole life, from youth to extreme old 
age, to unite in hi*s person the poet, the man of letters, 
and the statesman, gives reason to expect that his works, 
however differing in kind, will be found to possess a cer¬ 
tain common character. 

Diego de Mendoza did more for the poetic literature of 
his country than his countrymen seem to have acknow¬ 
ledged. Spanish writers, it is true, place him next in 
rank to Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega, among the 
poets who introduced the Italian style into Castilian 
poetry. But they cannot pardon the harshness of his 
versification in those poems in which he adopted the 
metrical forms of Italy. Rendered fastidious by the 
rhythmical harmony which a Castilian ear can never 
dispense with, the Spaniards have held in very .trifling 
estimation the^epistlcs of Mendoza; though those com¬ 
positions, in a striking manner, extended the boun¬ 
daries of Castilian poetry. As a writer of epistolary 
poetry, he might justly be styled the Spanish Horace, if 
his tercets flowed as smoothly as the hexameters of the 
Latin poet. Making allowance, however, for the want of 
that pure harmony and that didactic delicacy in which 
Horace is inimitable, Mendoza’s epistles may rank among 
the best productions of the kind in modern literature. 
With the exception of Boscan and Garcilasg de la Vega, 
no previous Spanish poet had evinced any trace of*that 
Horatian spirit with which this author was endowed. In 
the collection of Mendoza’s poems, these epistles are merely 
called cartas (letters.) Some of th^m are of a romantic 
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cast, and overloaded with tedious' love complaining. 
But the rest, like Horace’s epistles, are didactic, full 
of agreeable but sound philosophy, precise and yet un¬ 
constrained in expression, and rescued from the mo¬ 
notonous effect of moral instruction by a happy inter¬ 
change of precepts, images, and characters. A masculine 
understanding, which clearly penetrates all social rela¬ 
tions, and a noble spirit, which estimates the blessings 
of life according to their real value, diffuse over these 
epistles a charm at once serene and attractive. Some 
of the most beautiful, for example—that addressed to 
Boscan, which is best known, and which, on account of 
the answer, is printed among Boscan’s poems—were com¬ 
posed in Italy during the more early'part of the author’s 
life. But in estimating the poetical works of Mendoza, 
chronological arrangement is of little importance, for as a 
poet he preserved equality from the commencement to the 
close of his career. His epistle to Boscan is in part an 
imitation of that of Horace to Numicius. 1 The latter half, 
however, belongs exclusively to Mendoza. In this portion 
of the epistle he presents to his friend the outline of 
the charming picture of domestic happiness, to which 
Boscan himself, in the answer already mentioned, has 
given a higher finish; and the taste which can overlook 
the beauty of this picture on account of want of smooth¬ 
ness in the versification, must be depraved by the affecta¬ 
tion of„refinement. 2 Another epistle, addressed to Don 

r> 

1 It commences thus:— * 

K1 ho maravillarse hombre de mula 
Me parece, Boscan, ser una cosa, 

Que basta a danios vida descansada; See. 

- The commencement relates to Boscan’s wife 
Tu la \era? Boscan, y yo la veo, 

Que los que amomos, vemos mas temprano, 

Ilela, en eabello negro, y bianco arreo. 

Ella te cogu*a con blanda mano 
Las raras ubas, y la fmta cann, 

Dulces, y frescos dones del verano. 

Mifa que diligencia, con que gana 
Viene ill nuevo serricio, que pomposa 
Esta con cl trabajo, y quail tfanu. 

En blanca leclie colorada rosu 
Nunca para su amigo vi al pastor 
Mezclar, qffe pareciesse tan hermosa. 
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Luis de Zunigsf, contains an ingenious and striking com¬ 
parison of the character of two heterogeneous and equally 
unwise classes*of men: the one wholly attached to the 
vulgar pleasures of the moment, and stupidly indifferent tp 
the affairs of the world; 1 and the other, on the contrary, 
cheated by restless cares and anxieties out of the enjoy- 


El verde array an tueroe en derredor, 

De tu sagrada frente, con las 11 ores, 
Mezclando oro immortal a la labor. 

I*or cima van, y vienen los amorcs, 

Congas alas en vino remojadas, 

Suenan en el carcax los passadores. 
Itemedie quien quisiere las pissadas 

De los grandes, que el mundo governaron, 
Cuyas obras, quiza estan olvidtulas. 
Desuelese en lo que ellos no alcanyaron, 
Duerma descolorido sobre el oro, 

Que no les quedara mas que llevaron. 

Yo J3oscan, no procuro otro tesoro, 

Sino poder vivir medianamente, 

Ni escondo la riqueza, ni la adoro. 

Si aqui hall as algun inconveniente, 

Como discrete, y no como yo sov, 

Me desengaila luego incontinente, 

Y sino veu conmigo adorule voy. 

1 Quantos ay don Lujs, que sobre nada 
Ilaziendo sumtuoso fundameiito, 

Tienen la buena suerte por Uegada. 
Cansans^ con un >ano pensamiento, 

Heeflan sus conjeturas, y razones, 

Hazen torres vazias en el viento. 
Ensanchan al pensar los corayones, 

Creen tener en puiio la fortuna, 

Y toman por el pie las ocasiones. 

Como los simples niiios que en la cqgaa, 

No saben conocer otro euydado, 

Sino contar las vigas, una a una, 
Ansipassan la vida en descuydado, 

Y tevnon por el mismo, sin mas duda, 

•El tiempo por venir con el passado: 

Mas si el viento delante se les muda, 

Y arranca las arenas del profundo, 

No por esso Imran vida sessuda. 

No les podra quitai liombre del mundo 
El comer el dormir, el passeor, 

El tenerse por solos sin segunefc. 
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ment of the present. 1 Tn these epistles, Mendoza unfolded 
the result of his experience, as the Infante Juan Manuel 
did a century and a half earlier, in his Count Luca- 
uor, though in a totally different manner. Mendoza’s 
style is that of an accomplished man of the world, formed 
in the school of the Latin poets. 

His sonnets possess neither the grace nor the haripony 
essential to that species of composition, and they owe their 
existence to tire amatory spirit of the age rather than 
to the poetic inspiration of the author. Though Men¬ 
doza composed in the Italian manner with less facility 
than Jloscan and Garcilaso, he felt more correctly than 
they or any other of his countrymen, the difference be¬ 
tween the Spanish and Italian languages, with respect to 
their capabilities for versification. The Spanish admits of 
none of those pleasing elisions which, particularly when 
terminating vowels are omitted, render the mechanism of 
Italian versification so easy, and enable the poet to aug¬ 
ment or diminish the number of syllables according to his 
pleasure; and this difference in the two languages renders 
the composition of a Spanish sonnet a difficult task. Still 

1 Otros ay quo vebuehen en el seno, 

El tjeinpo que es pussailo, y el que tienen, 

Coil si derail lo snyo por ]o age no. 

Toman las ocasiones que les vienen, 

Y la-, (pie no les vienen, van buscando, 

Y eon qunlquier tieinpo se entre tienen. 

Ml mundo punto a punto van pass an do 

Los liombres por de dentro, y por dJ^iera 
Como en anatomia exaniinando. 

Ponen la diligencia en delantera, 

I’ll seso, y la razon por el guarisnio, 

Quieren que todo venga a su manera. 

No tienen otra ley, ni otro bautismo, 

Si no 1<? que les cumple, y por solo esto 
Yran liasta el profundo del ubisino. 

Agudos * el cuerpo, y en el gesto, 

Mai cenidos, las eapas arrastradas, 

El ojo abierto, y el caminar presto. 

S4 les suceden cosas desostradas, 

Escogen, y proveen lo peor, 

Nadie ptiede topar con eus jiisadas. 

No tomiui el caraino, que es mejor, 

Llano, y trillado, antes al reves, 

Enganan^f en el arte, y la labor* 
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more does the ' Spanish language seem hostile to the soft 
termination of a succession of feminine rhymes, for the 
Spanish poet who adopts this rule of the Italian sonnet 
. is compelled to banish from his rhymes all infinitives of 
verbs, together with a whole host of sonorous substan¬ 
tives and adjectives. 1 Mendoza, therefore, availed himself 
of the use of masculine rhymes in his sonnets; but this 
metrical licence was strongly censured by all partisans of 
the Italian style. Nevertheless, had he given to his son¬ 
nets more of the tenderness of Petrarch, it is probable 
that they jvould have found imitators. Some of them, 
indeed, may be«considered as successful productions; and 
throughout all, the language is correct and noble. 2 

Mendoza’s canciones have nearly the same character 
as his sonnets, except that they more obviously mark the 
influence of the Iloratian ode on the lyric fancy of the 
author. The versification, which is sonorous, though de¬ 
ficient in harmony, is occasionally united with a degree of 
obscurity from which the other productions of Mendoza 

1 Wonls on which elisions are permitted in Italian, as for example, 

dar, leg (fry, amor , pcyyiur , instead of dare , ley (jure, avwre , pegyiorc, 
are in Spanish, by an imnriable rule of the language, written dar t 
leer, amor, pear ; and, on the other hand, no poet can presume to omit 
the terminating vowels in Spanish words. A succession of pure femi¬ 
nine rhymes is, therefore, as unnatural in the Spanish language as in 
the German. In the Spanish, however, the unnatural effect is easily 
concealed; while in the Germau, the incessant recurrence of the semi- 
mute c, in feminine rhymes, is intolerable. # 

2 The following 4 ? characteristic, since it presents, in a picture of the 
poet’s mode of life, the mingled features of Italian refinement and the 
Spanish mode of thinking. 

Aora en la dulce ciencia embevecido, 

Ora en el uso de la ardiente espada, 

Aora con la mano, y el sentido 
Puesto on seguir la pl& 9 a levantada, 

Ora el pesado cuerpo est& dormido, 

Arra el alma atenta, y desvelada, 

Siempre en el cora 5 on tendre eseulpido 
• Tu kct, y hermosura entretallada. 

Entre gentes estranns, do se cncierra 
El Sol fuera del mimdo, y se desvia, 

Du rare, y permaneeer& deste arte. 

En el mar, en el cielo, so la tierra, 

Contemplare la gloria de aquel dia, 

Que tu vista figura en toda purte. 
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are totally exempt. 1 The least successful of his poems in 
the Italian style is a mythological tale in octave verse, 
founded on the history of Adonis, but along with which 
the author has interwoven the history of Atalanta. The 
story is, however, related in a very pleasing manner. 

The Spaniards give the preference, not to this first 
class of the poetic works of Mendoza, but to the second, 
which consists of lyric poems in the old national style, 
the origin of which it is, however, easy to perceive must 
be referred to a more highly cultivated age. The simi¬ 
larity between these poems and others of the same sort in 
the Romancero general, clearly proves tlwt many of the 
poets of the age of Charles V. tacitly agreed to improve 
the old national poetry, without, like the impetuous Cas- 
tillejo, (of whom further mention will soon be made,) 
waging open war against the reformers of the school of 
Boscan. Many of Mendoza’s lyric pieces are inserted in 
the Romancero general without the author’s name. In 
these compositions the syllabic measure seems to have 
been the chief object of improvement. But this improve¬ 
ment, however successful, was at the same time neces¬ 
sarily limited; and the beautiful forms of the Italian 
canzone possessed too striking a superiority over the most 
cultivated forms of rhyme in the old redondillas, to yield 
to the latter in any collision. All Mendoza’s lyric com¬ 
positions are in stanzas of four lines; and the pieces of 
this description then obtained, by way of distinction, the 

1 One of those canciones commences in a sententious way, in the 
Horatian manner, but it soon degenerates into an obscurity, very unlike 
Horace. 

Tiempo bien empleado, 

Y \ida descansada, 

Bien que a pocos, y tarde se comicnte 
Olxidkr lo passado, 

Holgar con lo presente, 

Y de lo por venir, no curar nada, 

Horn ialta, y menguada 

La del que nunca olvida 
Un cuydado que siempre le da pena. 

Cortado a su medida 
Tan importuna, y lleim, . 

Que ni otro holla entrada, lii el salida, 

Mas tiene por testigo 
Su penstmiento, y este es su enemigo. 
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name of redondillas, which seems originally to have been, 
applied to all trochaic verses in lines of four feet. 1 But 
songs in stanzas of live lines, though in other respects 
similar to those just mentioned, are called in Mendoza’j 
collection quintas, or quintillas. The trochaic stanza in 
four lines of three feet, 2 of which the Romancero general 
also contains several specimens, was found to be most 
suitable to endeclias, or funeral songs, in the old national 
style, and to compositions of that class Mendoza applied it. 
He wrote many romantic epistles in the redondilla stanza 
of four lines; and did not neglect the other old lyric forms, 
such as the* Villgncicos, &c. The improvement of style, 
which is an essential feature of all these poems, was 
limited by Mendoza* to accuracy of expression, and to 
softening the quaintness of the old subtilties; to these, 
liowevei", he himself sometimes resorted; and he seems to 
have been of opinion, that the character of this kind of 
poetiy rendered their occasional inti’oduction indispen¬ 
sable. In compositions of a tender and melancholy 3 elia- 

1 See the Introduction, page 12. 
e For example:— 

JIagame lugar 
FI placer tin dia! 

Dexame coutar 
3’i.stft pena mi a ! 

3 The following are the first stanzas of a song, which he composed in 
prison, after liis extraordinary adventure in the court of Madrid:— 

TrTste, y nspera fortuna 
Un preso tiene afligido, 

Mas no por esso \eucido 
Con la fuerya de ninguua. 

Entre sus cuydodos vive, 

Elios mismos le atormentau, 

Mil muertes le representan, 

Y las mas dellos recibe. 

Y aunque no se rindc al peso 
De tantas penas, y enojos, 

Itinde a Filis los despojos 
De sns entranas, y seso. 

Tiistezas, y soledades, 

Y quexas lfauy apretadas, 

Que sino son declaradas, 

A lo nienos son verdodes. 
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racter, he is less successful than in those of a comic 
cast. 1 

Considering Mendoza’s wit and knowledge of mankind, 
it may naturally be presumed that his satirical poems, 
which however exist only in manuscript, mark a great 
advancement in this species of poetry in Spain. These 
poems are mentioned by all Mendoza’s biographers; one 
is called La Pulga (the Flea), another La Caiia (the 
Reed), and a third bears the comical title of Elogoio de la 
Zanahoria (Eulogy on the Parsnip)i None, however, 
have yet passed the ordeal of the inquisition. Their titles 
seem to indicate a kind of coarse humouj; in the style of 
the burlesque satires of the Italians. 

Some of Mendoza’s prose compositions have obtained 
greater celebrity than his poems; and they unquestionably 
form an epoch in the history of Spanish prose. The 
comic romance of Lazarillo de Tonnes ., which he wrote 
while he was a student at Salamanca, is either the very 
first production of its kind, or at least the first that ob¬ 
tained anything like literary consideration. Soon after 
its publication it was translated into Italian, and subse¬ 
quently into French, and through the medium of this 
French translation it has been read throughout all Europe. 
Relations of interesting tricks of roguery probably formed 
at a more early period a favourite amusement with the 
Spaniards; for that adroit feats of cunning and deception 

1 In a lml f comic song, lit* describes jealousy (in Spanish, los z< /as*, 
jealous thoughts'), in a seiies of \cry odd, negating compaiisons;—for 
example: 

Iso es padre, sitegro, ni yerno, 

Ni es lnjo, hermano, ni tio, 

Ni es mar, arroso, ni no, 

Ni esverano, ni es invierno, 

N j es otoho, ni es e.stio. 

No es ave, ni es animal, 

Ni es Luna, soxnbra ni Sol. 

Vequadrado, ni vemol, 

Piedra, pltna, ni metal, 

Ni peoe, ni caracol. 

Tampoco es noche, ni din, 

Ni liorn, ni mes, ni ano, 

Ni es lieu^o, seda, ni pano, 

Ni es Latin, ni Algaravia, 

Ni es ogano, ni fue antafio. 
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have had for thpin a charm of a peculiar kind, tlie whole 
history of their comic literature sufficiently proves. Men¬ 
doza, therefore, «gave to his humorous fancy a direction 
conformable to the spirit of his country, when he chose, 
as the subject of his work, the Adventures of a Beggai* 
Lad, who makes a kind of fortune by dint of cheating and 
roguery; and the comic interest of the production was 
enhanced by its contrast with the pompous romances of 
chivalry. In the perusal of such a tale, the Spanish reader 
willingly descended from the romantic ideal world to the 
sphere of common life. The skill with which Mendoza 
has sketched the vices of avarice and selfishness in the 
persons into wfiose service Lazarillo enters, is no less 
remarkable than the hold regard for truth which led him 
to include priests in the number of his odious characters. 
The inquisition, of course, could not expect that the 
Spaniards should regard the ecclesiastic profession as a 
security against every vice; and Lazarillo de Tonnes suffi¬ 
ciently proves that in Mendoza’s time the priesthood was 
not guaranteed against public satire in Spain, tinder the 
reign of Philip II., however, satires of this kind became 
subject to a certain degree of restraint; and since that 
period Mendoza’s romance has only been suffered to escape 
because its free circulation was once permitted by the 
inquisition. No critic has hitherto called in question the 
truth and accuracy of the pictures of vulgar life in 
Lazarillo de Tonnes; but an author named De Luna, who 
styles himself an interpreter of the Castilian language, 
published a new* edition of the romance with the view of 
correcting the diction. De Luna likew ise added a second 
part to the story, for Mendoza in his maturer years never 
felt inclined to finish the comic work which he had com¬ 
menced in his youth. 1 » 

A very different spirit animates the historical work in 
which Mendoza traces the history of the rebellion of 
Granada. 2 Mendoza formed his style, as a historian, 

1 The only editions of tlie Vida de Lazarillo dc Tomfcs now in •cir¬ 
culation, arc printed after that published at Saragossa, in the year 1652, 
with De Lunas corrections uild continuation, 

2 A new edition of this work, which is entitled:— Guerra de ^Gra¬ 
nada , que hizo el ret/ don Felipe IT . dr. Escriviola J). Diego Hurtado 
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principally on that of Sallust, and. only occasionally imi¬ 
tated Tacitus for the sake of variety. Were it not that 
he sometimes oversteps the bounds of true elegance and 
falls into an overstudied and artificial manner, this work 
might be ranked, without reserve, among the best his¬ 
torical models; and notwithstanding the affectation with 
which it is here and there disfigured, 1 it is, unquestion¬ 
ably, after the works of Machiavelli and Guicciardini, the 
first production of modern literature that deserves to be 
compared with the classic histories of antiquity. 

However carefully Mendoza polished the rhetorical form 
of his history, still the importance of the ^materials and a 
true philosophic spirit are everywhere prominent through¬ 
out his representation of facts. Being himself a native of 
Granada, his power of rightly viewing the events, and 
the impressions lie received from them, must have been 
much the same as if he had been an eye witness of all 
that passed. Besides, he derived his information from 
the most authentic sources; for at the period in question 
he was residing on his estate in the vicinity of the theatre 
of the war. His nephew, the marquis de Mondejar, was 
for some time commander in chief of the army against the 
rebels; and Mendoza himself had long been so intimately 
connected with the government at Madrid, that no indi- 


de Mendoza, has been mentioned in the note, p. 134. It is in fact the 
first collect edition, for in it the original text is restored by collation 
with the authentic MS. o 

1 This affectation of style is particularly observable in the Prooemium; 
and therefore that part of the work does not create a ^ery favourable 
prepossession towards the author in the mind of the impartial critic :— 
Bien si que muchas cosas de las que escriviere pareceran a algunos 
li\ianas i menudas para Historia, eomparadas a las grandes, que de Es- 
paila se hallan escritp?; Guerras largas de varios sucesos, toinas i de- 
solaciones de Ciudades populosas, Keyes vencidos i presos, disiordias 
entre padres i hijos, hermanos i hermanas, suegros i liiernos, desposeidos, 
restituidos, i otra \ez desposeidos, muertos aliierro, acabados linages,mu- 
dadas successiones de Keinos; libre i estendido campo, i anclia salida 
para los Escritores. Yo escogi camino mas estreebo, traDajoso, esteril, 
i sin gloria; tfero provechoso, i de fruto para los que adelante vinieren ; 
comienzos bajos, rebelion de salteadores, junta de esclavos, tumulto de 
villanos, competencias, odios, ambiciones, 1 i pretensiones; dilacion de 
provioiones, falta de dinero, inconvenientes o no creidos, o tenidos en 
poco. 
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vidual in Spain had better opportunities of obtaining that 
knowledge of the secret as well as of the ostensible springs 
of events which js necessary for just historical narration. 
The atrocious measures adopted by Philip II. to sup¬ 
press the insurrection in Granada, were, however, no less* 
opposed to the sound political views of Mendoza, than 
the fanatic cruelty and glaring injustice by which the 
unhappy Moriscos had been driven into rebellion appear 
to have revolted his feelings, good catholic as he may 
have been. But neither his opinion nor his compassion 
could be openly avowed. He therefore availed himself of 
all the subtle windings of the historical art, to render his 
representation of events easily intelligible to those who 
thought as he did, and at the same time to secure himself 
against any literal interpretation which spiritual or tem¬ 
poral despotism might have employed to his disadvantage. 
Wherever undeniable facts, which the government, ac¬ 
cording to its own maxims, could not venture to conceal, 
clearly expose the folly and inhumanity by which the 
Moors were reduced to despair, Mendoza apparently re¬ 
frains from pronouncing any judgment, while the poignant 
manner in which he relates the facts is in itself a sufficient 
condemnation. 1 

When the fault rests rather with the agents of the 
government than with the government itself, he seems to 
attack only the former. In order that the just cause of 
the Moriscos might be, for once, powerfully vindicated, he 
puts, after the manner of the ancients, a speech info the 

t 

1 For example :— 

Torque la Inquisition los comenzo a apretar mas tie lo ordinario. K1 
Fei leu inamlo dejar 1 u liabla Morisca, i coil ella el conureio i eoimi- 
nicacion entre si; quitoseles el serviciodelos Ksclavos negros aquienes 
eriavai 4 con e^peranzas de liijos, el liabito Morivtjp en quo tenian ein- 
pleado gran caudal; obligaronlos a vestir Castellano con inuelia costa, 
que las mugeres trugesen los rostros descubiertos, que las casus acos- 
tnmbradas a cstar cerradas estuviesen abiertas : lo uno i lo otro tan 
j^rave de sufrir entre gente celosa. lluvo fnma que les mandavan tonmr 
los hijoS i pasmllos a Castilla. Vedaronles el uso de los banos, que 
eran au limpieza i entrenimiento; primero les liavian probibido la Mu- 
situ, cantare^, fiestas, bodas, confonne a su costmnbre, i quulesquier 
juntas de pasatiempo. Salio todo esto junto sin guardia, ni pro \i si on 
de gente; sin lefurzar presidios \iejos, o firmar otras nuevos. 

L 
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mouth of one of the chief of the conspirators. This is the 
only speech 1 in the work which seems sufficient to show 
that at least it was not inserted from a spirit of servile 
imitation; but he occasionally ventures, contrary to the 
' practice of modern languages, to approximate his narra¬ 
tive style to that of the writers of antiquity; as, for 
example, where he employs a succession of verbs in the 
infinitive mood. 2 The Spaniards, however, seem to have 
regarded the grammatical freedom used by Mendoza as 
perfectly conformable to the genius of their language. 
During the gloomy and suspicious government of Philip 
II. this excellent work was only to be read in manuscript. 
It was first published at Madrid, in the year 1610, five- 
and-thirty years after the death of the author, and was 
reprinted at Lisbon in 1617; but both editions were pur¬ 
posely mutilated. 3 The text was at last given complete 
in the edition of the work which appeared in 1776. 

1 This speech is forcibly written, niul the style is"nowhere disfigured 
by rhetorical ornament. The following is one of its most powerful 
passages 

Qtiien quita que el hombre de Lengua Castellana no pueda tenor la 
lei del Profotn? i el de la lengua Morisca la lei de Jesus? Hainan a 
imestros hijos a sus (Jongregaciones i casus de letras, ensenanles artes 
que nucstros mayores prohihieron apronderse ; porque no se eonfuudiese 
la puridad, i se lnciese litigiosa la icrdad de la lei. Cada liora nos 
umeinizan quitarlos de los hrazos de sus rnudres, i de la crianza de sus 
padres, i pasarlos a tierras agenas; donde olviden nuestra manera de vida, 
i apreudan a ser enemigos de los padres que los engendramos, i de las 
rnudres que los parieron. Mandannos dejar nuestro liabito, \estir el 
Castellano. Vistense outre olios los Tndoscos de una manera, los 
Fianccscs de otra, los Griegos de otra, los Frailes de otra, los mozosde 
otra, i do otra los \iejos; cada Nacion, cada profesion i cada estado usa 
su manera de vestido, i todos son Cliristiaiios; i nosotros Moros, porque 
\estimos a la Morisca; como si truxesemos la lei en el vestido, i no en 
el eorazon. 

^ • 

2 Derails desto proveerse dc vitualla, eligirlugar en la montana donde 

guardalla, fabricar armos, reparar las que de mucho tiempo teman escon- 
didas, comprar nuevas, i uvisar de nuevo a los lteyes de Argel, Fez, 
Seftor de Tituan desta resolucion i preparaciones. 

* In the year 1737, that excellent critic Mayans, in cllusion to Diego 
de. Mendozate Guerra de Granada , observes :—Deve leerse, como el la 
escrivio. Quiere Dios que algun dia la publique yo ! (Oriy. de la 
Lengua Espafiola , vol. i. p. 203). Thus, even at that period, a genuine 
edition, such as Mayans wished to superintend, could not be published. 
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' SAA 1)E M1KANDA. 

The fame of* the great reform of the Castilian poetry 
. liaving penetrated into Portugal, a similar reform toob 
place in the poetry of that nation. At this time the Cas¬ 
tilian language was held in such high consideration in 
Portugal, that even Portuguese poets, without under¬ 
valuing their national tongue, thought themselves bound 
occasionally to write verses in Castilian, to entitle them 
to be regarded as perfect masters of the poetic art. In 
the first h^f of the sixteenth century, two of the most 
celebrated of these Portuguese poets laboured with such 
success to extend the dominion of Castilian pastoral poetry, 
that the thread of the history of Spanish literature would 
be broken, were a notice of the poetic merits of these two 
celebrated men confined solely to the history of the litera¬ 
ture of Portugal. One of them, Francisco de Saa de 
Miranda, who was born in 1494, and died in 1558, belongs, 
however, in so eminent a degree to his own nation, and 
the circumstances of his life are so closely connected with 
the history of Portuguese poetry, that it would be an 
injustice to Portuguese literature to rank him exclusively 
among the poets of Spain. Besides, most of his poetic 
works, with the exception of his pastoral poems, are 
written in the Portuguese language. 1 The other Portu¬ 
guese poet who claims attention in the history of Spanish 
poetry is Jorge de Montemayor. He, through hi* resi¬ 
dence in Spaing became wholly a Spaniard: the work to 
which he chiefly owes his celebrity is written in Spanish; 
and he had so decided an influence on Spanish litera¬ 
ture, that this would be the proper place for introducing 
an account of his short life and of his poetry, did not Saa 
de Miranda’s Castilian pastorals, which fire of older date, 
demand a previous notice. 2 

1 Diczc, it is true, alleges the contrary, in his notes on Velasquez ; 

hut it appears^hat he was acquainted only with the pastoral poems, and 
not with the other works of Saa de Miranda. * 

2 These Spanish pastoral poems are mingled indiscriminately with 
the Portuguese poems of the same author, in the neatly printed edition 

the Obras do Doctor Francisco de Sa de Miranda , Lisboa, 1784, in 

L 2 
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The bucolic effusions of Saa de Miranda exhibit in their 
general tone more traits of resemblance to Theocritus 
than are to be found in the writings of Garcilaso de la 
f Vega. Garcilaso’s pastoral style, with all its simplicity, 
was not sufficiently rural for Saa de Miranda. Like 
Theocritus, his feelings seem to have dictated to him pure 
rural ideas; and he transferred this characteristic of his 
Portuguese eclogues to those which he wrote in Spanish, 
which are the most numerous. Nevertheless, even in his 
rural poems he did not wish to renounce the attributes of 
the loftier style of poetry. He was, however, heedless of 
all critical distinction of the different kinds oPpoetry, and 
would, without scruple, commence a poem in the metre 
of an Italian canzone, as an ode, pioceed with it in epic 
metaphors, 1 and conclude it in the simplest idyllic style. 
With equal indifference he chose sometimes octave verse, 
sometimes tercets for his pastoral poems, which thus alter¬ 
nately assume a lyric and a dramatic tone. This capri¬ 
cious mixture of poetic genera and styles deteriorates in 
no slight degree, the quality of Saa de Miranda’s poetry. 
The elevated tone of the ode forms a singular contrast 
"when introduced in the same composition along with the 

2 vols. 8vo. No attention has been paid to the correction of the Spa¬ 
nish poems in this collection, and Portuguese words continually occur 
in them; for example, as for /as, pemamentos for peasaviicntos, outro 
for ofro, &c. The orthography of the title-page is uncommon; for in 
other the Portuguese spelling is not doctor, but dontor, and *Va is 
a modern substitution for JSaa. 

1 The following stanza may certainly claim a place in the best epic 
poem. 

Coino el pi no en el monte combo! ido 
Del impetuoso viento en la tormenta, 

A quant os que lo ven pone en recelo, 

Los tKienos amenazan, arrebienta 
I'd fucgo por las nuves, exlo erguiuo, 

Kxlo coruo que \d cayendo al suelo, 

Hast a tanto que el Cielo 
Se abre en llama ardiendo, 

Entre viendo, y no viendo, 

El bravo rayo en bueltas mil desciende, 

Aquel prostrcro mal quien se defiende ? 

Queda un tronco quemado,' y cuento breve 
A qnien passa porende 
O busca plli quiya que a casa lleve. 
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easy familiar styje which, in the opinion of Saa de Miranda, 
the pure pastoral character of his poetry required. But 
no modern post has succeeded so well in the union of 
simplicity and grace; and in this respect the eclogues of 
' Saa de Miranda are unequalled. When he describes the* 
gambols of the nymphs, with whom his fancy animates 
his native woodland scenes; 1 when he sketches impetuous 
storms of passion, softened by the charm of his colouring, 
yet kept true to nature; 2 when he introduces nymphs dis¬ 
coursing; 3 or, when he abandons himself to a tone of 

1 For example 

Graciosamente estnndo, 

Graciosiimeuty andando, 

Blando ayre respirava al prado ameno. 

Ella ciuitava, y juntamente el seno 
Jnchiendose yva de diversas flores, 

En que el prado era lleno 
Sobre verde variado en mil colores. 

- For instance, the following passage in the second eclogue:— 

A que parte se es yda esta alma mia ? 

Quien me la ensenara? yo que hago aqui ,> 

Sin alguno de dos, que antes tenia ? 

Que entr’ambas se ajuutaran contra mi ? 

Solo dexado me lian, ciego, y sin guia. 

Pareceos esto amor ? dexarme ansi ? 

Consigo no quisieran alia llevarme 
N T i buelto me lian a ver, ni a consolarme. 

Como una llama por el monte ardiente, 

Que presto en alto buela, y no pareco, 

De \ist%se nos pierde en continente, 

Y el hftmo turbio solo remanece, 

Otra tnl elaridad resplandeciente, 

Mientras mirando estuvu, eis se escurece 
Ansi tan presto ? triste a donde yre 0 
Sin ti y alia sin ti, triste, que hare ? 

3 Can anything be more charming than the following passage from 
the seventh eclogue? A nymph gazes on a sleeping shepherd. 

Duerme el hermoso donzel, 

No zagol, no pastor, no, 

Mientras al sueiio se dio. 

Mi alma diosele a el. 

El Sol es alto, y con el 
Del dia, es ido un bueu trecho 
No se que de mi se ha hecho. 

Sera lo que fuere del. 
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elegiac melancholy; 1 one knows- not whether most to 
admire the delicate truth and penetrating depth of his 
ideas, or the artless precision and facility of his expression. 
In such cases he often abandons the natural style of Theo¬ 
critus for a more lofty or ideal manner. When, in some 
of his other eclogues, his shepherds converse on their 
occupations or superstitions, 2 he likewise departs from the 

Loca de mi, que a rairar 
Me pu.se, y dixe tal vieudo,. 

Quien tanto aplaze dormiendo, 

Despierto, que es de pensar? 

Quiseme Juego tiportar, 

No se quien me buelve uqui. 

All quail tanle que entendi, 

Que peligro es comenyar. 

1 For example, the apostrophe to the dead Biego, in the first eclogue. 

Veto burn Diego en paz, que en esta tieiTa 
El plazer do oy no dura liasta manana, 

Y dura mucho quanto desaplaze. 

Alla aora no ves la vision vana, 

Que aea viviendo te lii/o tanta guerra, 

Ardiendo el cuerpo que ora frio yaze, 

Lo (pie alia satisfaze 
A tus ya elaros ojos, 

No son vanos antojos 

Be que ay por estos cerros muehedumbre: 

Mus siempre una paz buena en clara lumbre: 
Coutentiimiento cierto te acompaiia, 

No tanta pesadumbre, 

^ Como aea vu por esta tierra estraiia. 

2 For example, in the second eclogue:— 

Aur. Que quiere (6 mi Maurieio) dezir tal 
Huviar de perros corno a la porfia? 

No se que sean cierto, es algun gran mal: 

A ves nocturnas buelvan entre dia; 

Lobos tan bravos de su natural, 

Buscaiiia la Aldea de la Serraniu. 

No vees el mal gusano, y que pesares 
Se b& liecho de las vihas, y pomares ? 

Una mula ha parido en nuestra Aldea, 

Y las vftcas no paren; ayer cayo 

Del Cielo nn breve que no ay quien lo lea 
*’3on crego, o frayle, que y k Missa canto, 

Con dos cabe^as (cosa estrnna, y fea) 

Un potro, y con 9eispies (difc) que nascio. 

Como Galios nos cantan las Gallinas, 

Y no sc vieran ogono Golondrinos. 
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prosaic nature ot real pastoral life, such as he had the oppor¬ 
tunity of observing in his native country, and gradually 
elevates it to rflmantic ideality. It happened, however, 
.that he occasionally found the prosaic truth of his pictures 
sufficiently interesting, and then, to be truly natural, he* 
avoided all embellishments. 1 

Some of Saa de Miranda’s popular songs, called Cantigas , 
a term which in Portuguese corresponds with ViUancicos 
irf Spanish, are inimitable for grace and simplicity. 2 

1 As for example, in the fifth eclogue:— 

Dime pastor de cubras alquilado, 

(Y no te enojes con la tnl demainlii, 

Que me eel*is un mal ojo atra\essado) 

A quien cm bio Toribin la gnirlanda 
Que ella traya sobre sus cabellos ? 

Cantando, coil que boz, clura, y quail blauda? 

Y a quien embiava juntamente aquellos 
Sus ojos que d’Amor son corredores, 

Que se yva el mismo Amor embuclto on ellos ? 

Manana de San Juan, quiuido a las flores • 

Y al agua todos salen, quien tal gala 
Vio nunca, y tul do nay re entre pastores ? 

Ora que parceia alii Paseuala? 

Y Menga que? Cos tuny a, y hi Pcrona? 

Aquellas, que a su ver quien las yguala? * 

Que gracia, que blandura, y que persona, 

Que color de una Kosa a la manana, 

Que al despui^ar del Sol sabre y corona? 

3 The following is a specimen:— 

£*)la me dexaste 
En aquel liiermo, 

Villano malo Gallego. 

Voyme a do te fuyste, 

Voyme no so a donde, 

El valle responde, 

Tu no respondiste. 

Moya sola ay triste, 

Que llorundo ciego 
Tu passaslo en juego. 

Por liiermos agenos 
Lloro, y grito en vauo. 

Gallego, y villano, 

Que osperava yo menus ? 

Ojos de agua llenos, 

Vos pecho de fuego 
Quiuido avreis sossiego£ 
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MONTEMAYOH. 

t The poet who is celebrated in Spanish literature by the 
name of Jorge de Montemayor was born in the year 1520, 
at Montemor, a little town of Portugal, not far from 
Coimbra. He took for his name that of his native city, 
spelt and pronounced in the Spanish way, probably because 
his own family name was not deemed sufficiently sonorous, 
and thus the latter lias been entirely lost. The talent of 
this young Portuguese developed itself without the aid of 
a previous literary cultivation. At an early period of life 
he served in the Portuguese army, in the rank, it is be¬ 
lieved, of a common soldier. His taste for music, and the 
reputation he had acquired as a singer, induced him to 
visit Spain, where the Infant don Philip, afterwards Philip 
TI., had formed a company of court musicians, who were 
to attend him on his travels through Italy, Germany, and 
the Netherlands. Jorge de Montemayor, being admitted 
as a vocal member of this travelling musical company, 
gained an opportunity of seeing the world, and at the 
same time making himself master of the Castilian language, 
which became to him a second mother tongue. He was, how¬ 
ever, attached to Spain by a still closer link, namely, his love 
for a beautiful Castilian lady, whom lie occasionally intro¬ 
duces in his poems under the name ofMarfida. This Martida 
became the deity of his poetry; and when, on his return to 
Spain, he found her wedded to another, he endeavoured to 
divert his sorrow by poetic effusions, in which he repre¬ 
sented the faithless beauty as a romantic shepherdess. 
Uniting these with several of his other compositions, he 
formed the whole into a romance, entitled Diana. This pro¬ 
duction was received by the Spanish public with a degree of 
favour never before extended to any Spanish book, Amadis 
de Gaul excepted; and it speedily found no fewer imi¬ 
tators than Amadis itself. The queen of Portugal was 
desirous tha^the celebrated author of Diana should return 
to his native country. She recalled him, and he obeyed 
the honourable mandate. No further particulars of his 
histoiy are known, lie died by some violent means, 
either in 1561 or 1562. He was upwards of forty at the 
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period of his death, which, according to some accounts, 
took place in Portugal, and, according to others, in 
Italy. 1 

The Diana of Montemayor is one of the few romantic 
works which belong entirely to the soul of the author, and 
are embued throughout with individual interest. It is a 
work which exercises the more influence over unsophisti¬ 
cated minds, because the writer possessed sufficient poetic 
genius successfully to convey the joys and sorrows of his 
own heart under the forms of general interest. But this 
romance can never be to any other cultivated people what it 
was to the Spaniards of the sixteenth century. Still less can 
it be regarded as a classical fragment, even though judged 
according to the lenient rules by which every fragment is 
estimated; unless, indeed, after the manner of some modern 
critics, new rules of art be deduced from defective exam¬ 
ples, for the sake of admiring as incomparable the grossest 
absurdities, under the title of romantic complexity. But 
■with all its faults, this unfinished pastoral romance (for it 
was not brought to a conclusion by Montemayor) possesses 
a poetic merit which entitles it to the esteem of all ages. 

The design of the work, so far as Montemayor’s ideas 
render his intention obvious, sometimes charms by its 
graceful simplicity, and at others becomes grotesque, 
through an illegitimate romantic combination of hetero¬ 
geneous species of composition. The shepherd Sireno, 
who represents the poet himself, on his return to his 
native country, irisits the scene of the innocent joys which 
the inconstant shepherdess Diana once shared with him. 
Overwhelmed with grief, he draws out first a lock of hair 
belonging to his mistress; and then one of her letters, 
Avhieli he reads. While he is thus communing with him¬ 
self, Tie is joined by another romantic adflrer of the beau¬ 
tiful Diana. This second shepherd, whose love had always 
been unrequited, now 'joins his lamentations to those of 
the once happy Sireno, and each vies with the other in 
claiming to nimself the heaviest load of misery. They are 
joined by a shepherdess, named Selvagia, who has been*no 

* 1 The biographical notices of Jorge de Montemayor piefixed to the 
ninth volume of the Pnrnaso Espafiol, do not exactly correspond with 
those by Nicolas Antonio. • 
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less unfortunate in love than themselves. She relates her 
history very circumstantially, and thus terminates the first 
hook. In the second, the conversation of' these lovers is 
continued, until three nymphs appear, one of whom relates 
Sireno’s history in a song of' some length. Up to the con¬ 
clusion of this song, the pastoral simplicity of the story is 
preserved uninterrupted by any incident approximating to 
the terrible ; but suddenly a party of armed robbers ap¬ 
pears. The nymphs are about to fly, but are detained by 
the robbers, between whom and the shepherds a conflict 
ensues: the shepherds defending themselves with stones. 
The robbers are on the point of overcoming their rustic 
antagonists, when a heroine, habited as a huntress, rushes 
from a wood, and bending her bow, pierces the robbers 
with her arrows, and liberates the nymphs. The fair 
huntress then joins the party of nymphs and shepherds, 
and in her turn also relates her history. This narrative, 
together with the conversations and songs to which it gives 
rise, concludes the second book. In the third book, the 
story assumes the character of a fairy tale. The nymphs 
lead their protectress, together with the rest of the party, 
through a thick forest to the castle of the wise Felicia, who 
is represented as a kind of priestess to the goddess Diana. 
The description of the wonders and magnificence of the 
castle occupies a great portion of the tliird book. The 
wise Felicia conducts the party to a superb hall of state, 
where they behold a numerous collection of majestic 
statues, representing Roman emperors, Castilian knights, 
and Castilian ladies. Even a place is found for the statue 
of a Moorish knight, of whose conflicts with the Christians 
a long history is related in this sanctuary of the goddess 
Diana. By means of enchantment, Felicia cures Sireno of 
the torments of We. At length, in the sixth book, the 
poet releases his shepherds and shepherdesses from Feli¬ 
cia’s palace, and the reader for the first time becomes ac¬ 
quainted with the shepherdess Diana. She attaches the 
blame of her infidelity to her parents, by whom, during 
the absence of Sireno, she was forced to give her hand to 
another. In the following scenes, to the conclusion of the 
seventh book, where Montemayor’s labour terminates, the 
history of the principal characters makes no further pro- 
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gress. Some of»the other lovers in the romance are, how¬ 
ever, united according to their wishes. 

In the Diana* it is easy to recognise the uncultivated 
genius of a poet, who, to give vent to the emotions of his, 
soul, deemed it necessary to wander through the whole 
region of romance; the composition can only be regarded 
by the unprejudiced critic as a fantastical frame-work, 
serving to display pictures of the feelings and a philosophy 
-of the heart, which constitute the prominent features of 
the whole poem. To paint romantic fidelity under the 
most fascinating and various forms, and at the same time 
to exhibit in a • poetic point of view the theory of that 
fidelity, which even in a poem could only be verified by 
facts, was the idea which guided Montemayor’s inventive 
fancy, and the execution of that idea bears the full im¬ 
pression of his genius. The versified portion of the 
romance is the soul of the whole composition. A series of 
lyric poems, partly in the Italian and partly in the old 
Castilian style, are introduced; but these compositions are 
strikingly distinguished from the eclogues of Saa de Mi¬ 
randa by an epigrammatic poignancy, which frequently 
degenerates into antiquated subtlety. 1 But this epigram¬ 
matic turn usually imparts a more pointed precision to the 
lyrical expression, and a degree of consistency to the whole 
composition, which in no way injures its pastoral simpli¬ 
city; 2 aud when judged according to the characteristic 

1 Passages of exquisite delicacy are not, however, wanting; for ex¬ 
ample :— ^ 

No me diste, o crudo amor, 

El bien quo lu\c en prescncia, 

Sino porque el mol de ausencia 
Me parezea muy mayor. 

Das descan so, das reposo, 

No por dar contentaxniento, 

Mas porque esle el suffrimiento 
Algun tiempo ocioso: 

Ved que invenciones de Amor, 

Darme contento en presencia, 

Porque no tenga en ausencia 
Iieparo contia el dolor. 

2 The following song, with which the lyric gallery opens, may he 
quoted as an instance :— 

Cabellos, quanta nuidan^a 
lie visto despues que os vi, 
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form of the popular songs, called Villancicos, it by no 
means presents, to Spaniards in particular, the idea of too 
great refinement or incongruity with rustic nature. 1 To 


Y quan mal parece ay 
Ess a color tie esperanza. 

Bien pensava yo, cabellos, 

(Aunque coil algun temor) 

Que no fuera otro pastor 
Diguo do verse cube ellos. 

Ay cabellos! quantos dias 
La mi Diana mirava, 

Si os trayn, o si os dexava, 

Y otros cien mil nirlerias ? 

Y quantas vezes llorando 

Ay lagrimas eng ailosas * 

Pedia celos de.cosas 
De que yo estava burlando. 

Los ojos que me raatavan, 

Dezid, dorados cabellos, 

Que culpa tuve en creellos 
Pues ellos me asseguravan. 

No vistes vos que algun dia 
Mil lagrimas derrama\a 
Hasta que yo le jurava 
Que sus palabras creya ? 

Quien \io tanta liermosura 
En tifu mudable sujeto ? 

Y en amador tan perfeto 
Quien vio tnnta dcsventura ° 

O cabellos no os correys! 

Por venir de a do venistes, 

Yiendome como me vistes, 

En verme como me veys. 

Sobre el arena sentada 
De aquel rio la vi yo, 

Do con el dedo escrivio 
Antes viucrta quo mudada. 

Mira el Amor que ordena 
Que^os viene hazer creer 
Cosas dichas por muger 

Y escritas en el arena. 

1 For example, the following ViUancico , which has been frequently 
imitated:— 

„ Contentamientos de amor 

Que tan cansados llegays. 

Si \enis, paraque os \ ays ? 

_ Aun no acabays de venir 

Despues de muy desseados, 

Quandc estays determinados 
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form a just opinion of the pastoral truth of these compo¬ 
sitions, it is necessary to have the Spanish romantic ideas 
of nature present to the mind. Montemayor is inexhaust¬ 
ible in new turns and images for the expression of tender¬ 
ness. In depth of feeling he vies with Saa de Miranda* 
and, though his poetry is occasionally deficient in rhyth¬ 
mical polish, it in general presents so exquisite a union of 
the grace of language, with a happy concordance of ideas, 
-that the reader must soon become warmed by the spirit of 
the poet, even though he should begin to peruse the work 
with indifference . 1 


l)e modrngar y partir, 

8i tun presto os uveys tie yr, 

Y tun trfste me dexuys, 

Pluzeres no me veavs. 

Los contentos huyo deltas, 

Plies no me \ienen k ver, 

Mas qne por darme a enteiuler 
I,o qne se pierde en perdellos: 

Y pues yu no quiero vellos, 
Descontentos no os partuys 
Pues bolvcys despues que os vays. 


1 One of the most beautiful lyrical pieces that ever was composed in 
any language, is a cancion by Montemayor, of which the folio wing oie 
the three first stanzas. Diana is supposed to be singing:— 

Ojos, que ya no veis quien os miraba 
quando erades espejo en que se via. 
que cosa podeis ver que os de contento ? 

Prado Hondo y verde, do algun dia 
por el mi dulce amigo yo esperaba, 
llori^conmigo el grave mal que siento. 

Aqui me declaro su pensamiento, 

oile jo cuitada 

mas que serpiente ayrada, 

llamandole mil ^eces atrevido : 

y el triste idli rendido : 

parece que es ah ora, y que le veo, 

y aun ese es mi deseo: 

ay si ahora le ^ iese ! ay tiernpo bueno ! 

Jftiberu umbrosa, que es de mi Sireno ? 

/^Aquella es la ribera, este es el prado, 
t tie alii parece el soto y valle umbrose 
que yo con mi rebaiio repastaba: 

\eis el urroyo dulce y sonoroso 
do pacia la siesta mi ganodo, 
quando mi dulce amigo aqui moraba, 
debajo aquella haya \erde estate; 
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Montemayor’s style of romantic prose lias been a model 
for all writers of pastoral romances in the Spanish language. 
How far he himself imitated the prose of Sanazzar, cannot 
easily be ascertained, as it is not known whether or not 
* Sanazzar’s Arcadia 3 was the prototype of his Diana. 
Though it is certain that Montemayor carefully endea¬ 
voured to give precision and dignity of expression, and to 
impart harmony to every line of his composition, his lan¬ 
guage nevertheless appears neither laboured nor affected. 
His taste seems to have been in only a few instances se¬ 
duced by the influence of that ostentatious solemnity which 
distinguished the common chivalrous romances, written in 
imitation of Amadis de Gaul. In general he remained 
faithful to the dignified simplicity which the author of the 
Amadis appears to have regarded as the genuine charac¬ 
teristic of the lofty style of romantic prose. To this style 
his protracted but rhythmically pleasing sentences may 
justly be said to belong . 2 It is but seldom that a low ex- 

y veis alii el otero 

a do le vi primero, 

y do me vio, dicboso fue aquel dia, 

si la desdiclm mia 

nil tiempo tan dicboso no acabara. 

O liaya, o fuente clara! 

todo esta aqui, mas ho por quien yo peno. 

llibcra umbrosa, quo es do mi Sireno ? 

Aqui tengo un retrato quo me engaila, 

■ pues veo a mi pastor quando lo \eo, 

aunque en mi alma esta mejor sacado : 
quando de velle llega el gran deseo, 
de quien el tiempo hiego desengafia. 

A aquella fuente voy quo esta cn el prado, 

arrimomele al sauce, y a su lado 

me siento, ay amor ciego ! 

al agoa miro luego, 

y \eo a el y a mi corao le via 

quando el aqui vivia: 

esta invencion un rato me sustenta, 

despues caygo en la cuenta, ^ 

y dice el corazon de ansias lleno: 

, Eibera umbrosa, que es de mi Sireno ? &c. 

1 See vol. ii. of my History of Italian Poetry and Eloquence 

9 For example :— 

Considerava que sus servicios eran sin esperan$a de galardon, cosa 
que a quien tuviera mqpos firmeza pudiera facilmente atajar el camino 
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pression escapes him . 1 Ilis descriptions are never defi¬ 
cient in vividness and force . 2 It is only in the didactic 
passages in which he propounds his philosophy of love, 
that his language becomes tinged with the scholastic for¬ 
mality which at the period in which he wrote was consi¬ 
dered indispensable when any scholastic ideas were to be 
expressed; for though Montemayor had not received that 
kind of education which in his age was considered learned, 
Jie had picked up some notions of the scholastic philosophy, 
which, when they interested him, he was fond of intro¬ 
ducing into the romance of his heart . 3 

The othSr wqrks of Montemayor, which are not so cele¬ 
brated as his Diana , are to be found in a collection of his 
poems, entitled, aweording to the old custom, a Can- 


lie sus am ores. Mas era taut a su constanciu, quo puesta en medio de 
todfts las eftusas la que tenia de olvidar a quien no se acordavu del, 
Balia tun a su saho dellas, y tan sin prejuyzio del amor que a su pastora 
tenia, quo sin miedo alguno acoraetia qualqniera imaginrfeion que en 
dano do su fe lo sobrevinicsse. Puos como \io k Sireno junto a In 
fuente quedo muy ospantado de >erle assi tail triste: no porque el igno 
rasse la causa de su tristeza, mas porque le parecio que si el hu\iera 
recebido el mas pequeilo fuvor que Sireno algun tiempo recibio do 
Diana, aquel contentamiento bastara para toda la villa tenerle. 

1 On one occasion, tlie beautiful Fclismona culls lo\c a devilish 
passion. “ Lo que siento (lesta nidiablada passion ,” she says, in the 
second book. 

3 He thus describes the savage robbers by whom the nymj^Jis are 
attacked :— 

Venian armados^te cosseletes, y cclados de cuero de tigre :—eran de 
tan fea catailura, que ponian espanto los cosseletes. Trayan por bra- 
<;aletes unas bocas de serpientes, por donde sacavan los brayos, quo 
gruessos v ^ellosos parecian: y las celadas venian a lmzcr encima de la 
lielite unas espiuitables cabeyus de leones. Lo de mas trayan desnudo, 
cubierto de espesso y largo vello, unos bastones herrados de muy agudas 
punt ft de azero. Trayan ftl cuello sus urcos J^fleclias : los escudos 
eran de unas conchas de pescado muy fuerte. 

3 For instance, the sage Felicia thus philosophises on love and 
virtue:—■ 

. En estos cJEoaile amor tengo yo una regia, que siempre la he hallado 
muy verdaitoWry es que el ammo generoso, y el entendimiento dclicado, 
cii esto ik wquercr tien, Ueva grandissima ventaja al que rio*Io es. Por- 
el amor sea virtud, y la virtud siempre haga assiento en le 
lugar, esta claro que las personas de suerte seran muy mejor 
enamorades que aquellas k quien esta falta. * 

4 See the notices in Dieze’s remarks on ^elasquez, p. 91, in which 
the different editions of the Diana are likewise mentioned. 
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HERRERA • 

▼ 

Fernando de Herrera, a poet very different in character 
from Montemayor, must next be included among the 
authors who chiefly contributed to reform Castilian poetry, 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. Of the his¬ 
tory of his life but little is known. He was a native of 
Seville, and was born, according to the conjectures of hie, 
Spanish biographers, about the commencement of the six¬ 
teenth century. Thus he flourished at the same time as 
Diego de Mendoza, and afforded another, instance of the 
light of poetical improvement spreading from the south of 
Spain. It appears that Herrera did Knot enter into the 
ecclesiastical state, to which he finally devoted himself, 
until he attained a mature age; but he must have received 
a literary education, as he possessed no ordinary knowledge 
of the ancient and modern languages, geography, mathe¬ 
matics, aijd scholastic philosophy. According to a portrait 
which has been preserved of him, he appears to have been 
a handsome man; and some of the editors of his works 
allege that the lady whom he has celebrated in his verses 
under various names was not merely an ideal object of 
the poet’s tenderness. The admirers of his poetry have 
applied to him, after the Italian manner, the surname of 
the divine; and this epithet, rendered so equivocal by its 
application to Pietro Aretino, was never bestowed on any 
other Spanish poet. These few particulars are all that 
are known relative to the life of Fernaildo de Herrera. 
He died at an advanced age, probably soon after the year 
1578 .* 

Why Ilerrera should have obtained the title of divine, 
in preference to till the other poets of his nation, w ould 
appear almost incomprehensible, were it not known that two 
opposite parties vifed with each other in exalting him; and, 
to avoid the appearance of yielding on either^side, consi¬ 
dered themselves reciprocally bound to proiW. <ce compo- 

1 Even tliis slender notice of the life of Herrera, which * ~~ .1 * 
extracted from Nicolas Antonio, and portly from the seventh voluii 0 of 
the «Varnaso Espaftol, seems to be rather matter of conjecture, than 
historically authentic. 
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sitions sublime .which neither could possibly regard as 
natural. Herrera was, notwithstanding, a poet ot* powerful 
talent, and one who evinced undaunted resolution in pur¬ 
suing the pew path he had struck out for himself. The # 
’novel style, however, which he wished to introduce into 
Spanish poetry, was not the result of a spontaneous essay, 
flowing from immediate inspiration, but was theoretically 
constructed on artificial principles. Thus, amidst traits 

real beauty, his poetry everywhere presents marks of 
affectation. The great fault of his language is too much 
singularity; and his expression, where it ought to be ele¬ 
vated, is m&rely % far-fetched. 

Herrera fancied he had discovered that the diction of 
the Spanish poets,*twen in their best works, was too com¬ 
mon, too nearly allied to the language of prose, and conse¬ 
quently very far removed from the classic dignity which 
distinguishes the Greek and Roman poetry. This opinion 
induced him to form for himself a new style, lie classed 
words, according to his fancy, into elegant and inelegant, 
and was careful to employ in his verse only those to which 
he attributed the former character. He attached to par¬ 
ticular words, significations which they do not bear in com¬ 
mon language; and in contradistinction to the spirit of 
prose, he regarded certain repetitions, for example, the con¬ 
junction and as very appropriate to poetry. He also intro¬ 
duced into his verse a free arrangement of words, after 
the model of the Latin construction. Finally, he thought 
he l could enrich the language of poetry by new words, 
which he formed by analogy from existing Castilian words, 
or adopted immediately from the Latin . 1 This peculiarity 
of style was regarded as the perfection of poetry by the 
party who idolized Fernando de Herrera . 2 

Those, however, who have no inclination to confound 
pompous with poetic language, or diction with the essence 

1 lie framedgthe new words, reluehar, ovoso , pnrpurar , ensanarse, 
from the Castilian hi char, ova, purpura, ninl saila : and he domed from 
the Latin oras bcltgcro,J1amigero, horrisono. 

2 Amonflhtlic modern admirers of Herreri*, Don lhunon lernandez,* in 

“ “ "“^e to the fifth volume of his collection of Spanish poems, 

spe^vS with enthusiasm of the language of that poet. The filth and 
sixth volumes of the collection, (Madrid, 17SO,) contain the Rimdb de 
Fernando de Herrera . 


M 
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of poetry, must still allow to Herrera the possession of 
poetic ideas and precision of manner, as well as a true dig¬ 
nity of expression, and an elegant harmony of versification. 
His language is not always affected, and his thoughts and 
descriptions, though frequently overstrained, are never 
trivial . 1 Notwithstanding all the faults of his style, he 
must be accounted the first classical ode writer in modern 
literature, for the attempts of the Italian poet Chiabrera to 
emulate Pindar are of more recent date; and here it may. 
be remarked, that the Spanish odes of Herrera and the 
Italian odes of Chiabrera resemble each other in a mixture 
of the style of the Pindaric ode with the style of the canzone. 
Through the medium of that lyric form only, was the spirit 
of Pindar felt by these imitators; and*’both were the more 
easily deceived, as the genius of the Spanish and Italian 
languages has a relation to the metrical structure of the 
canzone, somewhat similar to that which the genius of the 
Greek language bears to Pindaric verse. But the rapid 
and bold-succession of thoughts and images which animates 
the odes of Pindar, could not be imitated by poets, who, 
even in their boldest flights of fancy, were bound down by 
the laws of the Italian canzone, to the luxuriant harmony 
of its protracted verbose periods. Thus Herrera’s odes, 
like those of Chiabrera, bear only a remote resemblance to 
their prototypes. Odes, however, they must be termed, 

1 Occasionally liis descriptions seem to be imitated from Petrarch, 
though the imitation is, in some measure, concealed by tlie Spanish 
style of expression ; for example, in the following stanza:— 

Ya subo a penft, y nunca descansa‘ndo, 

Por yertos riscos, pasos despefiados, 

Ya en liondos valles baxo con presteza, 

Lugares de las fieras no tratados, 

K1 pensamiento en ellos variando. 

Lin fVio horror y subita tristeza 
Koba el vigor, y engendra la flaqueza: 

Quolquier soplo de viento, que resuena 
Entre arboles desnudos quebrantado, ^ 

Aqueja In esperanza y el cuidado, 

Que piensa ser la causa de su pena: ~ * 

Pero luego enganado 

Hallo el cuidado y la esperauza vana, 

Que, como sombra, se me va liviana; 

Mas luego en la memoria Amor despiertu 
Para cobjar su bien, la gloria muerta. 
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though Herrera, himself has classed them under the gene¬ 
ral title of canciones, along with imitations of the Italian 
style, purely romantic, but versified according to similar 
rules. In his celebrated odes on the battle of Lepanto, in 
'which the Spaniards, under Don John of Austria, the na¬ 
tural son of Charles V., obtained a brilliant victory over 
the Turks, the grandeur of the rhythm would be suffi¬ 
ciently attractive, though the ideas conveyed in the torrent 
.af sonorous syllables possessed less poetic beauty than 
really belong to them . 1 Occasionally, however, Herrera’s 
ideas degenerate into fantastical hyperboles; for instance, 
v when boasting pf his hero, he says, that Don John of 
Austria, that glorious conqueror of the infidels and of the 
elements, combimJa within himself “ whatever of heavenly 


1 Tlio following is the commencement of one of tlie odes on the buttle 
of Lt panto, imitated from Horace’s Dcscoh/c c<cfa, CnHmpe ■— 

Desciende de la cumbre do lhirnaso, 

Cantando dulccmente eu noble lira, 

O tu, de eterna juventud, Tftliu, 

Y mievo uliento al corazon me inspira 
Aqui, donde el torcido y luengo paso 
Betis al homlo mar corriente emia; 

1’orque de la voz mi a 

Suene el canto, y florezca la memoiia 
Hasta el termino roxo de oriente, 

Y do al N ui i lid a anliente 
Abrasa Iperion; y en alta gloria 

K1 nombre de la insigne Esperia plant a ; 

Quc de Cordoba y Cerda se Icvontn, 

Aquisfce honor; y al zefiro templado 
Ensalce este Lucero Aenerado. 

Los despojos, y en arbolcs alzudos 
Los insignes trofeos, el sangriento 
Conllicto del feroz dudoso Marte ; 

Las ensenas, quc mueve en torno el viento; 

Los presos, y los Reynos conquistatfts 
Con segnra prudencia, esfuerzo, y arte ; 

Que dieron tanta parte 

tje la rota, y lierida, y muerta Erancia 

Al fue prez y honor del orbe Hispano; 

<jlie al soberxio Otomauo 

Quebro en las Jonias ondas la arrogancio, 

Y en la Ausonia adquirio el heroyco nombre 
Con mas valor, que cabe en mortal hombre; 

Con alas dc yitoria al fin levantan 

Las vitorias, que Europa y Asia^eantan. 

M 2 
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power animates terrestrial bodies;” and tlijt therefore “ the 
solid earth, the extended water.'-, the circumambient air, and 
the ever glowing flames depend on him, go that, through 
the secret control which he exercises over earth, water, air, 
and fire, all these elements are his works .” 1 But passages 
of real beauty occur in Herrera’s odes, which afford a 
sufficient compensation for this sort of bombast . 2 Among 

1 in the original, tlic extravagance of this* pompous rodomontade «4u 
still mine striking:— 

Todo quanto al tenostiv el cuerpo alienta. 

Do la celeste fuer/a deducido, 

Se lialla en a os eusi on igual efoto 
De aos el fixo globo, y el tendido 
Humor, y el a ago ceren se susTPnta, 

Y el in dor de las llamas mquieto : 

Que con vigor secreto 

A tierra y agua, al a\re y puro fuego, 

Qual eterea virtud, y las estrellas, 

Son \ oestrus oliras hellas 
I/a tierra, la agua, el us re, el puro fuego. 

O glorioso eielo en nuestro suelo ! 

(> suelo glorioso con tal eielo! 

Quicii podia eelebrar vuestra nobleza? 

Quicn osnra alabar vuestra bclle/u? 

- hi the following, from one of his odes on the battle of Lepnnto, tin- 
8t\lc of the Hebrew psalms is imitated Avith happy effect :— 

El soberAio Tmmo, confiado 
Jin el grande apurato de sus na\es, 

' Quo de los nuestros la ceniz cauti\a, 

} las monos n\i\a 

Al ministerio injusto de su estado, * 

Dernho con los brn/os suyos gra\es 
Los cedros mas excelsos de la cima; 

Y id arbol, que mas jeito se sublimu, 

Jlebienilo agenas nguas, y atrevido 
1‘isawdo el a undo uucstro y defeiidiilo. 

Tcmblaron los pequeilos, confundidos 
Del impio furor sujo, alzo la frenti* 

Contra ti, Senor Dios; y con semblante 

Y con peclio arrogante, \ 

Y los armados brazos cstendidos, - J 
Mo\i6 el ayrado cuello aqucl potente: 

Cerco su cora/ou dc ardiente saila 
Contra las dos E sperms, que el mar bana, 

Vorque en ti confiadas le rcsisten, 

Y de annas dc tu fe \ amor se Alston. 

a 
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the odes for which Herrera has chosen a gentler theme, 
the palm of superiority has been justly awarded to the Ode 
to Sleep. It is*one of those compositions which may be 
•said to be single in their kind. The graceful choice ot# 
language, the picturesque effect, the delicate keeping in 
the composition, and the finish given to all the details in 
strict conformity with the true spirit of the theme, impart 
to this ode, or cancion, a lyric beauty which must render 
it in all ages an object of admiration, not only to the lover 
of poetry, but to the critic . 1 


I)ixo aquel insolentc y desdehoso; 

No^&ewen mis inis cstas liornis, 

Y de mis fmdres los ilustres beehos ? 

(> vulierou mis peclios 

Contra ell os con el l ngnro inedro^o, 

Y dc Diihnacia y liodns on his gucrrits ? 

Quien las pudo librnrquien de siis lnunos 
Pudo sal\nr los dc Austria v los Germanos ? 

Podra mi Dios, podra por suerto tiliora # 

Ciimrdalhis dc mi diestra >cncedora? 

1 'Fhe whole ode nay be transcribed here, as a specimen of Herrera's 
lyne composition in the ode style:— 

Suave siieno, tii que en t irde buelo 
Las alas perezosas blandamente 
Bates, de mlormideras roronado, 

Dor el puro, adomiido, y vago cielo; 

Veil a la ultima parte de ocidente, 

Y de licor sngriulo 

Bana mis ojos triste*-, que cansado, 

Y raiffiido al furor de mi tormento, 

No admito ill gun soMego, 

Y el dolor desconorta id sufrimiento. 

Yen a mi humilde ruego, 

Yen a mi ruego iiumilde, 6 amor de aquello, 

Que Juno te ofreciu, tu ninfa bella. 

Divino sueno, gloria de mortales, 

Itegalo dulce al miscro oliigido, 

Sueno amoroso, veil ii quien espera 
Pesar del exercicio de sus males, 

Y al* descanso volver todo el sentido. 

Como sufres, que inuera 

Jiejos de tu poder, qmen tuyo era ? 

No cs durezu olvidar tin solo peclio 
Kn veludora pena, 

Que sin gozar del bien, que al raundo has hecho, 

De tu vigor se agena ? • 
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The other poems of Herrera, though extremely nume¬ 
rous, require only a slight notice . 1 Ilis best sonnets, which 
are among the happiest imitations of Petrarch in the Spa¬ 
nish language, are characterized by the recurrence of some 
of the author’s favourite images, as for example, the com¬ 
parison of his mistress to light, or the evening star , 2 &c. 


Von, sueho nlegre, sueno veil diehoso, 

Vuolvo k ini alma ya, Miel\e el leposo. 

Sientsi \o en till estieeho tu grandeza; 
ihixa, y espaiee liquido el rocio; 

IJiiyn In Al\a, que en torno lesplandeee; 

INTii a mi anlieute llunto y mi triste/a, 

Y quanta fuel’/a ticne el pesar mv*, 

Y mi frente lmmedeee, 

Que vu de fuegos juntos el sol creep 
Torna, subroso sueno, y tus lieruiosas 
Alas suenen aliora; 

Y lima con sus alas presuro^as 
La desabrida Aurora: 

Y lo que on mi fsilto la noclie fria, 

Termine la ccrcftua In/, del dia. 

Una corona, b sueno, de tus Acres 
Ofrezio, tu produce el blando efeto 
Kn los dcsiertos eercos do mis ojos: 

' Que el ayre entretexido con oloros 

llalaga, v ledo inuctc en dulce afeto ; 

Y de estos mis enojos 

Destierra, maiiso sueno, los despqjos, 

Ven pues, amado sueno, \en liwano, 

Que del lico orieute 

Lespuuta el tierno Febo el ra\o can<» 

Ven vu, sueno eleinente, 

Y acabara el dolor, a si to \eu 
Kn brazos de tu cant Pasitea. 

1 I have perused two different editions of Herrera’s poems: 1st, at*, 
old one, entitled, Versos de Fernando de Herrera , Ac, Sevilla,,10Ill, 
in quarto; and 2nd, the more modern edition, already mentioned, pub¬ 
lished by lUmon Fernandez, which contains some poems not before 
printed. 

2 A db tienes la luz, Fspero mio. 

La lu/, gloria y honor del Ocidente V • 

. lbstas puesto en el cielo relueiente 
Kn importuno tiempo, y seio estio ? 

Llcva tu resplundor al sacro rio, 

Que tu belleza espera alegremente, 

Y el zefiro te sea otro oriente, 

I Tee ho luo ro, y no Fspero tardio. 
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He is frequently very successful in the management of 
these similes; but at other times he falls into strange ab¬ 
surdities, such as making the “ curling waves of gold of 
his sweet light float in the wind .” 1 But extravagant tropes 
of this kind could not be very offensive to Spanish taste, * 
which had been accustomed to the orientalisms of the 
old national style, and they were indeed not only tole¬ 
rated but esteemed. It might have been expected that a 
writer possessing so much critical judgment as Herrera, 
would, as an imitator of Petrarch, have endeavoured to na¬ 
turalize in his native tongue the simplicity of the Italian 
tjpet ; but he was too much a Spaniard to be pleased with 
such SimpliCitji^His elegies, and other lyric compositions 
in the Italian syllabic measure, have all the same charac¬ 
ter. 

Herrera endeavoured, by other means than poetical 
composition, to give to the national taste of the Spaniards 
a direction conformable to his own principles. lie wrote 
a “ Critical Commentary on the Poems of Garcilaso de la 
Vega .” 2 This commentary has served as a model for 
many similar works, which have been the means of circu¬ 
lating various kinds of useful knowledge without, having 
contributed in any remarkable degree to the advancement 
of taste. Herrera, as a theorist, failed to establish any 
fixed point or station from which he might have taken a 
clear and consistent view of the whole region of poetry. 
His criticism everlastingly turns on detached ideas*and 
words; and wli£never opportunities for displaying his 
learning occur, fie digresses into the regions of philosophy. 

Of the indistinctness of his notions, relative to the differ¬ 
ent species of poetry, some idea may be formed from his 

Merezca Boris fertil tantu gloria, * 

Que solo el ilestas luces lllustrado 
A tierra y cielo lleva la vitoria. 

Que tu belleza y resplandor sagrado 
Hari perpetuo, de immortal memoria, 

Mientras corriere al mar arrebutado. 

< i, * • 

* K 1 Yo vi a mi dulce Litmbre, quo esparcia 

Sus crespas ondas de oro al monso viento. 

2 It iM annexed to Herreia's edition of the Ohms de Grin/Into 4e la 
7 Se\illu, 1^80, 4to. 4 
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definition of the elegy. lie says—“ an .elegy should be 
simple, soft, tender, pleasing, terse, clear, and if the ex¬ 
pression may be used, noble; affecting to the feelings, and 
moving them in every way; neither very inflated nor very, 
humble, nor obscured by affected phrases, nor far-fetched 
fancies.” 1 

LUIS DE LEON. 

Luis Ponce dc Leon, the next lyric poet to be noticed, 
pursued a course very different from that of Herrera, 
whose contemporary lie was. He is usually called, by 
abbreviation, merely Luis de Leon, and did not obtain the 
surname of divine, to which, however, lie'might have laid 
claim with infinitely more justice than Herrera, had his 
pious humility permitted him to entertain the idea of main¬ 
taining any competition for earthly honours. 2 

This poet, who, for classical purity of style and moral 
dignity of ideas, had never been surpassed in Spanish lite¬ 
rature, was, like Herrera and Mendoza, a native of the 
south of Spain. He was born at Granada, in the year 
1527, where the family of the Ponces de Leon, which was 
connected with the most distinguished of the Spanish no¬ 
bility, flourished. At an early period of life, Luis de Leon 
felt poetic inspiration, and cherished a love of retirement, 

1 'Die following is the original Spanish of the passage here cited 
with a pait of the continuation, which is all in the same style :— 

Conviene que la elegia sea Candida, blanda, tieinn, suave, deli end a, 
tersa, clara i, si con esto se puede declarar, noble, congoxosa en los 
afetos, j cpie los mueva en toda parte, ni mui hineO.nda, ni nuii umildc, 
no osema eon esquisitas sentencias i fabulas mui buscadas ; que tenga 
irequente comiseraeion, quexas, csclamaciones, apostrofos, prosopo- 
peyas, eseursos o parebases, el ornato della a de ser mas limpio i relu- 
ziente, que peinado i compuesto curiosamente i porque los escritores 
de versos amorosos o esperan, o desesperan, o desbazen sus pensami- 
entos, i induzen otros mievos, i los mudan i pervierten, o ruegan, o se 
queviu, o alegran, o alaban la hermosura de su (lama, o esplican su 
propria %ida, i cueritan sus fortunus con los demas sentimientos del 
animo, que ellos declaian en varias ocasiones ; conviniendo que este 
genero de pocsia sea misto, que aora habla el poeta, aora introduze otr& 
persona. 

2 There a life of Luis de Leon, prefixed to the latest ctfc. of Ills , 

Ohms propias y traducciones (Valencia, 1702, 8vo.) by Mayans y 
JSiscar; it is, however, confusedly and carelessly written. The biogra¬ 
phical memoir prefixed to the sixth volume of the Parnaso Esjnthol is 
better. n 
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which rendered <him indifferent to outward show, and all 
the pleasures of the great world. He found only in poetry, 
and in the contfimplation of a superior existence, that food 
. for which his soul longed. His tranquil and placid mind* 
exhibited none of the gloomy features of monkish fana¬ 
ticism, but was devoted to moral and religious meditation. 
As soon as he had finished his scholastic studies, he en¬ 
tered, of his own free choice, into the ecclesiastical state. 
He was sixteen years of age when he made his profession 
in the order of St. Augustine at Salamanca. Theology 
now became his proper occupation. In Spain, especially at 
-that p eriod, a nf&n of the character of Luis cle Leon, even 
if lie possesafcd^.-mind capable of divesting itself of preju¬ 
dice, could scarcely be expected to doubt the dogmas of 
the catholic faith; but his poetic imagination was not to 
be satisfied with their dry and scholastic interpretation, and 
he was irresistibly impelled to adorn them. Luis de Leon 
transferred the mild enthusiasm of his pious feelings into 
the theological studies to which his vocation devoted him. 
On religious subjects he was a learned and diligent author; 
but it was only in poetry that his heart found, at least 
during the first years of his monastic life, the faithful in¬ 
terpreter of his love for that pure truth, to the attainment 
of which all his arduous efforts were directed. Though 
invested in his thirty-third year with the dignity of doctor 
of theology, he maintained, even within the cloister, his 
intimacy with the classic writers of antiquity. Hebrew 
poetry also worked powerfully on his imagination; and on 
one occasion he nearly fell a martyr to an attempt to trans¬ 
late and comment on the Song of Solomon. He was far 
from wishing to give a very liberal interpretation of the 
amatory .language of the original; and he explained the 
sacred poem in perfect accordance witlf the sense attri¬ 
buted to it by the church. But the Inquisition had at 
that time strictly prohibited the translation of any part of 
the Bible into the vulgar tongue. Luis de Leon, there¬ 
fore, ventured to communicate his version in confidence to 
oim feiiliitl only; but that friend was not faithful to his 
trust, and the translation found its way into the hands of 
several individuals. It was soon denounced to the Inqui¬ 
sition, and the author was immediately thrown into prison 
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by that terrible tribunal. Luis de Leon mentions, in one 
of his letters, that for the space of five years he was de¬ 
prived of all communication with mankind, and was not 
..even permitted to see the light of day. 1 * Conscious of his 
innocence, he enjoyed during his captivity, according to 
his oAvn testimony, a tranquillity and satisfaction of mind 
which he never afterwards so fully experienced, when re¬ 
stored to freedom and the society of his friends.- At 
length justice was done him. He returned in triumph to 
his monastery, and was reinstated in his ecclesiastical 
dignities. From that period, he appears to .have been 
wholly devoted to the duties of his order and the study q£ 
theology. He died in 1591, in the six1j>*Vurih year of 
his age, being at that time general and provincial vicar of 
Salamanca. 

The poems of this amiable enthusiast are, according to 
his own testimony, 3 for the most part the productions of 
his youth; but no other Spanish poet has so well succeeded 
in expressing the intense feelings of the heart under the 
control of so sound a judgment. It is only by reference 
to the pious placidity of a cultivated mind wrapt up in 
self-communion, that the extraordinary correctness of this 
author’s style can be explained; for Luis de Leon is, with¬ 
out exception, the m03t correct of all the {Spanish poets, 
though he constantly regarded the metrical clothing of his 
ideas as a very secondary object. To use his own language, 
he Wrote poetry rather in fulfilment of his destiny than 
purposely and by dint of study. At an e*y*ly age, he be¬ 
came intimately acquainted with the Odes of Horace, and 
the elegance and purity of style which distinguish those 
compositions made a deep impression on his imagination. 
Classical simplicity and dignity were the models constantly 
present to his creative fancy. He, however, appropriated 

1 This statement occurs in tlie dedication prefixed to bis explanation 
of the sixty-second Psalm, addressed to the grand inquisitor, cardinal 
Don Gaspar de Quiroga. 

a Apartado no solo de la conversation y compahia de los bombres, 
sino* tambien de la vista, por cttsi cinque nil os estuve cerdtuo ep nnu 
carcel y en tinieblas. Entonces gozaui yo de tal quietud y alegna de 
animo, que agora muclias vezes echo menos, aviendo sido restituido a 
la luz, y gozimdo del trato de los bombres, que me son amigos. 

3 See the dedication of this poems to Don Pedro Portocarrero. 
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to himself the oharacter of Horace’s poetry too naturally 
ever to incur the danger of servile imitation. He discarded 
the prolix styhfof the canzone, and imitated the brevity 
. of the strophes of Horace, in romantic syllabic measure^ 
and rhymes. More just feeling for the imitation of the 
ancients was never evinced by any modern poet. His 
odes have, however, a character totally different from those 
of Horace, though the sententious air which marks the 
style of both authors imparts to them a deceptive resem¬ 
blance. The religious austerity of Luis de Leon’s life was 
not to be reconciled to the epicurism of the Latin poet; 
l jut, notwit hstanding this very different disposition of 
nuinT, it is hot-surprising that they should have adopted 
the same form of poetic expression, for each possessed a 
fine imagination, subordinate to the control of a sound un¬ 
derstanding. Which of the two is the superior poet, in 
the most extended sense of the word, it would be difficult 
to determine, as each formed his style by free imitation, 
and neither overstepped the boundaries of a certain sphere 
of practical observation. Horace’s odes exhibit a superior 
style of art, and from the relationship between the thoughts 
and images, they possess a degree of attraction which is 
wanting in those of Luis do Leon; but on the other hand, 
the latter are the more rich in that natural kind of poetry 
which may be regarded as the overflowing of a pure soul, 
elevated to the loftiest regions of moral and religious 
idealism. 1 * 

Luis de Leoi^himself published a collection of his poetic 
works, divided into three books. The first contains his 
original poems; the second, translations from some of the 
ancient classics; and the third, metrical versions of several 
of the psalms, and some parts of the book of Job. 

’rtie reader who peruses the poems <3f Luis de Leon, 
which are all odes, in the spirit in which the author wrote 
them, will fancy himself transported to a better world. 
No furious zeal disturbs the gentle piety that pervades 

them; no extravagant metaphor destroys the harmony of 

• ♦ 

1 ilow highly Cervantes esteemed Luis de Leon, may be seen from u 
parage in Ins Galatea, in which one of the characters says :— 

Fray Luis de Leon es quel que dig-o, 

. A quien yo roereurio, adorcQ y sijo. 
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the ideas and expression; and no discordant accent breaks 
the pleasing melody of the rhythm. The idea of the 
perishableness of all earthly tilings' is united with smiling 
pictures of nature. 2 The imitations of Horace are only 
introduced to aid the poetic light in which the poet views 
those objects which were peculiarly interesting to his con¬ 
temporaries. 3 One of Luis de Leon’s most celebrated odes 
is the Koche Serena, but the concluding stanzas do not 

1 The first ode commences thus :— 

Qtie descansada \idn 
la (lei quo linje cl mundanal ruido, 
y sigue la escoudida ° 

sendn, por doiule Inm {do ^o**''*' 

los pocos sftbios quo on cl mundo Inin side. 

Que no 1c enturbia el pecho 
do los soben ios grandes cl cstiulo, 
ni del dorado techo 
se admira fabric ado 
del sabio Moro, en jaspes sustentmlo. 

No cura si la fama 

* cant a con voz su nombro pregonera, 
ni cura si encarama 
la lengua lisonjera 
lo quo condenu la verdrnl sinccra. 

2 As in the following stanzas from the same ode:— 

Del monte on la Indent 
por mi mano plantado tengo mi huerto, 
quo con la Primavera 
de bella tlor cubierto 
ya muestra en esperanya el fruto cierto. 

Y como codieiosa, t 

por >er y acrecentar su liermosura, 
desde la cumbre ayrosa 

una foil tana pura 

hast a llcgar corriendo sc apresura. 

Y luego sossegada, 

el passt) entre los arbolcs torciendo, 
el su^lo de pas sad a 
de verdura \istiendo, 
y con diversas florcs va esparciendo. 

3 For example, in the stanza:— 

- En vano el mar fatiga 

La vela Portu<juesa y que ni el sc no 
Be Persia , ni la amiga 
Mahu va da arbol bueno, 

(Jue puedajiaeer un animo sereno. 
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correspond witlj the beauty of the commencement. 1 In 
the ode to Felipe Ruiz, the ardent aspiration for heavenly 
truth is very picturesquely expressed. 2 But the exalted 
inspiration and tender enthusiasm in which Luis de Leon 
so widely departs from Horace, are most prominently 
evinced in his ode on Heavenly Life (JJe la l 'Ida del 
Cielo). Here his fancy is bold without' launching into 

1 Tlie following is the best half:—- 

Qiinndo coutemplo el eielo 
de innmnerables luces adornado, 

# y miro huziu el suelo 
de upelie rodeado, 
jm Miefio y en ohiik) sepultudo; 
ril amor y la pena 

despiertau en ini peeho ini unsia nrdiente, 
decide liirgiivona 
los ojos hechos fuentc, 

Olourte, y digo al tin con vox doliente: 

Monulu de gruudezn, 
tcinplo de clariilad y liermosura, 
el alma quo al til alteza 
naeio, (pie iles\entura 
la tiene eu esta cured baxa escura** 

(Jue mortal desatiuo 
de la Aerdail alexa nssi el sentido, 

(pie de tu bien divino 
ohidado, perdido 

sigue la \aua soinbra, cl bien fingido / 


- Quando sera (pic pueda 
blue desta ])rision bolar al cielo, 
lVI^»e, y en la rueda, 
que lm> o mns del suelo, 
eontemplar la verdml pura sin duelo ? 

Alb a ini \ida junto, 
en lu/ rosplandccientc convcrtido, 

\ere (listinto y junto 

lo que es, y lo quo ha sido, % 

y hu principio propio y ascondido. 

Entonces verb como 
la soberana mano echo el cimicuto 
tail a nivel y plomo, 
do estable y lirme assiento 
possee el pesadissimo elemento. 

Vcro las inmortales 
cobnuts, do la tierra esta fondada, 
bis lindes y senales 
eon que a la mar binebada ^ 
lu pioVidencia tiene aprisionada. 
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extravagant metaphors. What an ethereal effulgence 
glows through his lyric picture of “ the soft bright region, 
the meadow of holiness, never blighted by frost, nor 
^withered by the sun’s rays; where the good shepherd, his 
head crowned with blossoms of purple and white, without 
either sling or staff, leads his beloved flock to the sweet 
pasture covered with everblooming roses; where the shep¬ 
herd, reclining in the shade at noon, blows his heavenly 
pipe, whose feeblest tone, should it descend on the ear of 
the poet, would transform his whole soul to love.” 1 The 
ode in which the genius of the Tagus prophecies to king 

t 

1 I lie whole ode, which breathes i( spirit of tender.pia*f HeroTimT?* to 
'Jlcfyorirftl Christian ideas, well deserves to be once more reprinted .— 

Alma region luciente, 
prado de bien and an 9 a, quo ni al hielo, 
ni con el rayo ardiente 
f.illece, fertil suelo, 
producidor eterno de consuelo. 

I)e purpura y de nieve 
floridai la cubeya coronado, 
a dulces pastos umeve 
sin honda ni cayado 
el burn pastor en ti sit hato amado. 

J01 va, y en pos dichosas 
le higuen sus ovejas, do las pace 
con inmortules 10 sas, 
coil 11 or qiie siempre nace, 
y quanto mas se goza, mas rcnacc. 

Y dentro a la montafia 

del alto bien las guia, ya en la vena 
del gozo fiel bus bana, * 

y les da mesa llena, 
pastor y pasto el solo y suerte buena. 

Y de su esfera quando 

a cumbre toca altissimo subido 

el 80 I, el sesteamlo, 

de su liato cehido, 

con dulce son deleyta el sauto oido. 

'L'oca el rabel sonoro, 
y el inmortal duly or al alma passn, 
con qtie envilece el oro, 
y ardiendo se traspassa, 
y lanya en aquel bien libre de tassa. 

O son, 6 voz si quiera 
pcquefla parte alguna decendiese 
on mi sentido, y fuera 
de si el alum pusiesse, 
y toda en ti, 6 amor, la convirtiese. 
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Roderick the misfortunes of Spain, is more in Horace’s 
*tylc, and possesses a very happy uniformity of character* 
In some other imitations of a similar kind, the fancy of the 
pious poet willingly descends from the heavenly regions. 

* The poems contained in the first part of the collection aref 
few in number. Those which Luis de Leon himself in¬ 
serted amount only to twenty-seven, and among them is 
an indifferent elegy, and a eancion in the Italian style of 
not much greater merit. Several other compositions, 
which he seems to have rejected, have been recently printed 
from manuscripts. 1 

The greater portion of the poetic works of Luis de Leon 
eo* % >ic'j of.., translations; but these translations form ail 
epoch in the department of literature to which they belong. 
Those in the second book of the collection are the first 
classical specimens, in modern literature, of the art of re¬ 
newing the ancient poetry in modern forms. Luis de 
Leon has himself explained the principles by which he was 
guided in bringing the ancient poetry within the sphere of 
tiie romantic. He endeavoured to make the ancient poets 
speak, “ as they would have expressed themselves, had 
they been born in his own age in Castile, and had they 
written in Castilian.” 2 However bold this attempt may ap¬ 
pear, and whatever defects a translation of this kind may 
present to the eye of the connoisseur who wishes for a faith¬ 
ful resemblance of the original, and not a flowery imita¬ 
tion, yet if the validity of the principle be once adnrVletf, 
Luis de Leon will be found to have fulfilled all that 
the most rigifl critic can desire. Besides, it must 
be considered that translations of a more literal cha¬ 
racter would scarcely have found readers in Spain at 


Couoeeria domic 
scsteas dulce esposo, y desatada 
destft prision adonde 
p.idece, a tu man ad a 
uviri* junta, sin vagar err ad a. 

1 Those poems, by Luis de Leon, wliich up to a late period remained 
unknown, may be found in the fifth volume of the Parnaso Espafwf. 
T hey arc all on religious subjects. The longest is entitled, Jicnnncia- 
• ’ion al mundv, y conversion de vn pecador : and is probably one of the 
( arliest fruits of the youthful piety of the poet. • 

* This observation occurs in the dedication to Pedro PortocarreTO 
already mentioned. 
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that period. Luis de Leon translated Virgil’s eclogues, 
partly in tercets, and partly in coplas; 1 a consider¬ 
able series of Horace’s odes in the same romantic syl¬ 
labic measure which he chose for his own odes; 2 —and a 
*portion of Virgil’s Georgies in stanzas. But the easy flow¬ 
ing style of his Spanish version of Pindar’s first ode excels 
all the rest. 3 To these translations are also added two 

1 For example, Hip first eclogue :— 

M . Til Tit}ro a la sombra de^ennsando 
ilesla tpiidida liaya, con la nveua 
el verso pastoril a us acordando. 

Nosotros desterrados, tu sin pena 
cant as de tu pas torn ulegre oeioSo, 
y tu pastoia el vnlle y monte suena. 

T. Pastor, este descanso tan diclioso 
Dios me le concediu, que rejiutado 
sera de mi por Dios aquel piadoso, 

Y bniiara coil sangre sn sagrado 
altar inuy inuelias a eres el cordero 
tierno, de mis ganados degollmlo, 

Que por su bencficio soy vaquero, 
y canto como ves pastorilm elite 
lo que me da coutento, y lo que quiero ; &o. 

- The ode Integer vitte scelerlsque jnmts commences as follows m 
Luis de Leon’s translation :— 

Ml hombre junto y bueno, 
el que de culpa esta } innncilla puro, 
las manos en cl seno, 
sin dardo, ni zagaya a a scguio, 
y sin 11cvar eargada 
la aljaui de sneta cnervolada. 

0 vaya por la arena 
nrdiente de la Libia pon^onosn, 
o vaya por do suena 
de Hidaspes la corriente fabnlosa, 

« por la fieri a ciudft 

de nieve llena y de piedad desnuda. 

De mi se quo ftl encuentro, 
mientras por la montana vngueando 
mas de lo justo entro 
sin annas, y de Lalage cantando, 
me \ido, vinos ligero 
que rayo liuyo nil lobo cnrnicero. 

3 El ogua es bien precioso, 
y eutre el rico tesoro, 
como el ardiente fuego en noche escura, 
ansi relumbra el oro. 

si es sabroso 

cantar de las contiewla* la ventura 
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imitations of Italian sonnets, which prove that he suc¬ 
ceeded very well in that species of composition, though 
among his own original poems there is not a single sonnet. 
He translated the Psalms of David, according to the rule* 
he had prescribed to himself. His translations speedily 
obtained the rank in Spanish literature to which they were 
entitled; and they have served as models for all succeeding 
versions of Greek and Latin poetry in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage. Luis de Leon may indeed he blamed for having 
thwarted, by the style of translation which he introduced, 
all the attempts made to form Spanish poetry on the 
model of that of<he ancients. But on the other hand, to 
his Tjxamplc- the Spaniards "are indebted for numerous 
translations of Greek and Latin poetry, which have all the 
air of Spanish originals. 

ansi coimi ca la alt urn 

no ay 1*1130 mas lunento 

quo cl Sol, quo 11 cy del dia 

por todo el yermo eielo sc demuestra: 

ansi es mas e\celento 

la Olinqnea porlia 

de tod as las quo ennta la ^oz allies tin, 

luiitciia abundnntc, 

donde todo elegante 

iiigcnio alya la \oz ora cantando 

do flea y de Saturno el engeudrado, 

v jHiifnmcnte entrando 

ill teeho de Hieron alto preciudo. 

Jlieron el quo mantiene 
el retro mereeido 
if el abundoso cielo Sieiliano, 
v den! ro on si cogido 
Jo luieno y la dor tiene 
de quanto \alor cabe on pecho liumauo: 
v eon inaestr.i inano 

rnr 

disc*ant a senalodo 

en la mas dulce purte 

del canto, la que infundc mas contento, 

y en el banquete amndo 

major dulyor reparte. 

Mas toiiia va el laud, si ol sentimiento 
con dulces fantasias 
te eolma v alegrias 

la gracia de Pliernieo, el quo en Alfeo 
bolundo 4 in espuela en la cairera, 
y >enciendo el deseo 
del amo, le cobro la ioz prifnera. &c. 

N 
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If Luis dc Leon had not confined hi# prose writings 
exclusively to spiritual subjects, he would, doubtless, have 
also exercised a very decided influence on the rhetorical 
Cultivation of Spain. His sermons (oradoves) are, how¬ 
ever, invariably mentioned in terms of praise by Spanish 
writers whenever they allude to the theological literature of 
their country, 1 Among his other works intended for 
edification, The Woman as she should be, or The Perfect 
Wife, (La Perfecta Casada,) will perhaps be found the 
most interesting to the unthcological class of readers; 
though it constantly turns on the positive morality of 
Catholicism, and therefore, like every mixed treatise of 
theology and morals, is no legitimate specimen of the’ de¬ 
velopment of ideas in the didactic style. 2 

With Luis de Leon terminates the series of distinguished 
Spanish authors who, during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, composed after the model of the great poets of 
Italy, or the ancient classics, and who, by the superiority 
of their genius, mainly contributed to give a new character 
to Spanish poetry. There are, however, others, whose 
poetic works ought not to be passed over in silence; 
but to follow the example of writers who have hitherto 
related the history of Spanish poetry, without separat¬ 
ing subordinate from eminent talent, would be to pro¬ 
long an act of injustice. At the same time, to the conti- 
javation which must be made of the history of the lyric 
and pastoral poetry of Spain, during the first half of the 
sixteenth century, may be very properly, added some ac¬ 
count of a few unsuccessful efforts in epic composition, and 
a notice of the further progress of the old national poetry 
during the same period. 

1 These sermons are highly eulogized by Mayans \ Sisoar in the 
Oracion en quo se o.rhorta a seguir la verdadera idea de la eloqvencw 
Espaftola ; if indeed Mayans really be the author of that discourse. It 
is contained in the first volume of the Origenes do la lengua Es])., p. 1JJJL 

2 There is a copy of the second edition of Luis de Leon’s Prrfet la 
Casada , printed at Salamanca in Jf>80, in quarto, in the library of the 
university of Gottingen. 
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MINOR SPANISH POETS DURING THE PERIOD REFERRED TO 

IN THIS SECTION-VIZ., ACUNA-CETINA-PADILLA- 

GIL POLO. • 

Fernando dc Acuiia, one of the first of the distinguished 
men who became the disciples of Boscan and Garcilaso, 
was of Portuguese extraction, but born in Madrid, pro¬ 
bably about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 1 He 
signalized himself in the campaigns of Charles V., and 
was also a person of consideration at the court of that 
monarch. *IIe lived on terms of intimate friendship with 
Garcilaso de la Vega, whom he survived for a considerable 
period, for it appears that his death did not take place until 
the year 1580. Several translations and imitations bear 
evidence of his taste for classical literature. lie para¬ 
phrased in iambic blank verse, and in very correct and 
harmonious language, several passages from Ovid’s Meta¬ 
morphoses; among the rest, the dispute between Ajax and 
Uly sscs for the arms of Achilles. He likewise translated 
some of the Ileroides of the same author in tercets. In 
his own sonnets, cancions, and elegies, which are replete 
with sentiment and grace, it is easy to recognise a poet 
who successfully laboured to attain classical elegance of 
style. J Fernando de Acuna was also one of the first poets, 

1 Velasquez passes him o\er in silence. The Parnaso Esp: \ 
torn. u. contains some specimens of his poetry, together with a notice 
of Ills lift*. 

- The commencement °nc of his elegies may sene as a specimen 

A la sazon que so nos muestra llena 
la tierra de cien mil van os colores, 
y comienza su llanto Filomena: 

Quundo partido Amor en mil amoves 
produce en todo corazon humano 
coino en la tierra el tiempo nuevas flores: 

A1 pie de un monte, en un Hondo llano, 
a sombra de una liaya en la verdura, 
cataba triste su dolor Silvano: 

Y asegundaba voz en su tristura 
el agua que hajaba con sonido 
de una fuente que nace en el altura: 

Pastor en todo el valle conocido, 
a quien la Musa pastoral ha dado 
un estilo en cantar dulce y subido. &c. 

N 


o 
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who, by composing in short strophes, endeavoured to form 
an intermediate style between the Italian canzone and the 
Spanish cancion. 1 v 

* Gutierre dc Cetina is less known, though there is no 
doubt of his having lived about the same period, as he is 
mentioned by Herrera in his Commentary on the Works 
of Garcilaso. lie was, like Herrera, a native of Seville; 
and having removed to Madrid, was there invested with 
an ecclesiastical dignity. Few of his poems have been 
printed; 2 but from those few it is obvious that he had a 
■fair chance of becoming the Anacreon of Spain. That 
glory, however, was reserved for Villegas. uStill Gutierre de 
Cetina’s imitations of the anacreontic style are not without 
their share of sweetness and grace; and they are, more¬ 
over, remarkable as being the first productions in the elats 
to which they belong. 3 llis madrigals also seem to have 


1 Far (. \ ample :— 

% Si Apolo tnntft gracia 
<'n mi rustiea citara pusiese 
coiuo cn In del de Traciu, 

V qiiaudo se mo\iese, 

desde el \\n Polo ul otra cl bon se oyese, 

Y a los desiertos frios 
pudicse dnr enlor, y relrenase 
el curse de los rios, 
las piedras levant asp, 
y trus el dulce canto las Ueiase, 

Jamas le ocuparia 

en dares hechos de la Antigua histoiia, 
mas solo can tar ia * 

]iara inmortal memoria 

el tiempo de mi pena, y de mi gloria. &e. 

2 Some of (lutieire de retina’s poems lm\e been printed from manu¬ 
script bv Sedano, iii M his Parnaso E spa hoi, vols. vii. \iii. and ix., toge¬ 
ther with a short biographical notice of the author. 

J The following is an anacreontic song by this author:— 

De tus rubios cabcllos, 

Dovida ingrata mia, 
hizo el amor la cuerda 
para el arco homicida. 

A bora \eras si burlas 
de mi poder, decia : 
y toinando tin fleclia 
rpiiso a mi dirigiiia. 
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had no prototype in Spanish literature. 1 In his caneiones, 
however, the romantic enthusiasm occasionally degenerates 
into absurdity Jt 

Pedro de Padilla, a knight of the spiritual order oi # 
St. Jago, must be ranked in the same class with Gutierre. 
He vied with Garcilaso in pastoral poetry; and in order to 
conciliate the partisans of both the old and the new styles, 
he introduced alternately in the same eclogue the Italian 
and the ancient Spanish metres. 3 His poetry is still 
esteemed in Spain. He followed the old national custom 
by making the events connected with the war in the Ne¬ 
therlands serve «s subjects for romances. 4 


Yo le dye : nuiehneho 
areo s haipon ictira * 
con (‘'•as limn as uim.is, 
quu*n ha\ <ju<* te reusin'* 

1 The following is om 1 of them .— 

Ojos rlai os scroll os, 
si de dulee unrar soi-* aluhndos, 
por que si me minus, minus a^rados *• 
fc>i ({iiiinlo mas piadosos, 
mas hellos p,nereis a quien os mir.i, 
j»or (pie a mi solo me mirais coil ira 0 
Ojos claiOH serenos, 

ya que asi me miiais, minulme al menos. 


2 The following stanza is from .1 cancione on his mistress’s ham 
Tito lady's tresses would appear to ha\c been ot ,1 aery decided led 


I *’n la vs fan del J'nvyo 
dflfsu calor mas fueite 
de tus cabellos fuo el color sacaJo, 


cut/a ruhdad Incyo 
dw nuvrtis dr mi muntc 


al i/clo que cn In pvvho est'i encerrado ; 
a si seiii forzailo, 


entre contraries puesto 
que mi vi\ir se aeabe, 


porqiie en razon no cube 

sufrir tanta crueldad quien aio tu geslo, 

• si ha x J'ucfjo y hiclo entre ellos, 

quien sc "uardaru dc ellos ? 

3 The fi'iirth volume of the Pam a so K spatial contains a long eclogue 
by Pedro de Padilla. 


4 Bibliographic notices of the works of Padilla, may be founfl m 
Diezes Uemarks on Velasquez, p. 104. % 
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But a poet still more celebrated, and in a great degree 
indebted for his fame to the high encomium bestowed upon 
him by the pen of Cervantes, is Caspar GiJ Polo, a native 
^of Valencia, who continued and concluded Montemayor’s 
Diana under the title of La Diana enamor ada} A con¬ 
tinuation of this pastoral romance had previously been un¬ 
dertaken by a writer named Perez; but without success. 
Gil Polo in one respect effected more than did Monte- 
mayor himself; but in point of invention he is inferior, 
notwithstanding the faults of the original plan. After 
Sireno has been cured of his love by the sage Felicia, Gil 
Polo makes the passion of Diana revive, and renders her 
more unhappy for Sireno’s sake, than he had previously 
been for hers. Thus the romantic story is reversed; but 
the new relations under which it now appears are few. In 
the sequel, the aid of Felicia is again obtained, and she 
finally unites the long separated lovers. The narrative 
style in the prose portion of the romance presents a very 
correct imitation of Montemayor; but neither the merit 
of this imitation, nor the continuation of the metaphysical 
reflections on love, with which the romance is interspersed, 
would have gained for Gil Polo the approbation of the 
critic. What must have raised him liigher than Monte¬ 
mayor in the estimation of such a judge as Cervantes,, is 
the precision and clearness of the ideas, and the perfect 
poli sh of style in the poetic part of the romance. Monte- 
mayor has often indulged in too subtle or sophistical plays 
of wit. Gil Polo, in painting the feelings, has exercised a 
sounder judgment, without, however, descending to the 
coldness of prose. His sonnets may be regarded as models; 
for he has succeeded in combining the unity of ideas which 
oyght to distinguish that species of composition, with the 
most elegant rounding and regularity of structure. 2 Iti his 


1 Cervantes, in the condemnation of the library of Don Quixote, 
exempts Gil Polo’s Diana vnamormla , adding, that the book ought to 
be as much respected “ as though Apollo himself laid written it.” 

*<Fcr instance, in the following :— 

No es ciego Amor, mas yo lo soy, que guio 
mi volimtad camino del tormento : 
no es niflo Amor: mas yo que en im momenta 
espero y ten^i miedo, lloro y rio. 
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canciones he has occasionally, for the sake of variety, 
imitated the Provencal rhymes (rimas Provenzales ) with 
such happy dexterity, that the reader might fancy himself 
perusing some of the best opera songs, though no such 
thing as an opera then existed . 1 In like manner, he en¬ 
deavoured to naturalize the metrical structure of French 
verse (rimas Franceses) in the Spanish language, upon 


Nombrar llamas de Amor es des\ario, 
mi fuego es el ardionte y vivo intento, 

• bus alas sou mi altivo pensamiento, 
y latsperanzn vann cn que mi fio- 
No tiene Amor cadenas, m sactas, 
para premier y liezir libres y smios, 
quo cn t'l no liay mas poder del que le dam os. 
Porquo es Amor montira de poetas, 
biiefio de locos, idolo do vanos: 
mi rad quo negro Dios el quo adoramos. 


1 The following stanzas will afford an adequate idea of the colloquial 
song to which they belong, and which presents equal beauty through¬ 
out :— 


Air Ida. 

Mientras cl Sol mis my os muy nrdi elites 
con till luria y rigor al mundo envia, 
que de Mymplms la casta compafii.i 
por los sombrios morn, y por las fuentes : 

Y la cigarrsi el canto repliesmdo, 
sc esta quejando, 
past ora canta, 
con graeia tanta, 

“Uternescido 
de muerte oido, 
al poderoso cielo de su gvado 
fresco liquor envie id seco prado. 

Diana. 

Mientrus est.i el mayor de los planetas 
cn medio del oriente y del ocaso, # 
y al labrador on descubievto raso 
mas rigurosas tira sus s&ctas: 

Al dulcc muimunir de la corricnte 
de aquesta fuente 
muevc till canto, 
que cause espanto, 

} <le oententes 

los bravos \ientos 

el impetu furioso refrenruido, 

♦ engan con nmnso cspiiilu sopjfindo. 
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which the burthen of alexandrines had already been in¬ 
flicted . 1 In compliment to the old Spanish taste, lie be¬ 
decked his romance with a profusion of versified riddles 
% (preguntas,) which are, for the most part, so exceedingly 
dull, that it is difficult to conceive how they could be en¬ 
dured by a man of Gil Polo’s talent . 2 In honour of Va¬ 
lencia, his native city, he composed a poem, in which the 
genius of the little river Turin is made to sing the praises 
of the celebrated men to whom Valencia had given birth. 
This song of Turin (Canto de Turin) has found patriotic 
commentators, without whose laborious explanations it 
would have been unintelligible to foreign readers . 3 

c 

OBSTACLES TO THE CULTIVATION OF EPIC POETRY- 

INTRODUCTION OF TIIE POEMS CALLED IDYLS, &C. 

Though Spanish literature was, in the manner just re¬ 
corded, enriched during half a century by numerous lyric 
and pastoral compositions which deserve to be handed down 


/ 


1 The following is a specimen of rnmn Franceses by Gil Polo :— 

l)e flores mntizadas se vista el verde prado, 
ret umbo ol hueco bosque do voces deleytosns, 
olor tengan mas fiuo las colorndas rosas, 
floridos ramos rmie\a el \iento so&segndo. 

El rio npressurado 
sus aguas norescienle, 
y pues tan libre queda la futigada gente 
del congojoso llanto, 

mo\ed, hermosas Nympbas, regoeijado ^anto. 

- The following is by no means the worst of those enigmas :— 

Vide un soto Jp'inntiido 
sobre los avnes un din, 
el qua! eon sangre regado, 
contrail ansin cultivudo, 
iiiucbus liierlms producia. 

Do alii un mnnojo arrancando, 
y solo coil ol tocando 
nnn sabia y cuerda gen to, 
la deje cube ima puente 
sin dolores lamentaudo. 

Who would guess that the object alluded to is a hoise's tad ? 


3 A new and elegant edition of Caspar Gil Polo’s Diana enamnrada * 
enrolled with a copious Commentary on the Canto de Taria , appeared, 
at Madrid in 1778. r 
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with honour to posterity, yet within the same interval epic 
poetry made but little advancement in Spain. 

Early in thy* period the absurd name of idyls ( idyUios ) 

. appears to have been applied to such narrative poems as # 
were not romances, and to have marked out a particu¬ 
lar held for a kind of poetic tales, which were in some 
measure imitations from the ancients, and yet w r ere exe¬ 
cuted in the romantic stylo. Such, for example, was 
Boscan’s free translation of the story of IJero and Lcander, 
from Mils®us, which the Spaniards call their first idyl. 
Thus the ^enn idyls in Spanish conveys no idea of pasto¬ 
ral poems, which are always called eclogues ( eglogas ). 1 
Castillejo, of whom further mention will shortly be made, 
imitated, in old Castilian verse, stories from Ovid, and 
gave to them the name of idyls. The spurious heroic 
style which the authors of these tales introduced, proved, 
without doubt, one of the obstacles to the cultivation of 
chivalrous epic poetry in Spain; but it is also to be recol¬ 
lected, that the free mixture of the comic with tjie serious, 
which is the very soul of the romantic epopee of the 
Italians, was by no means congenial to Spanish taste. 
In Spain, the works of Boyardo and Ariosto were known 
only- through the medium of bad translations, and were 
read merely with the interest attached to all books of 
chivalry. Finally, the spirit of the old romance poetry 
was also hostile to the chivalrie epopee. To descend from 
the earnest gravity of the national narrative romances, to 
the careless levity with which the venerable heroes of 
chivalry were treated by the Italian writers, was a transi¬ 
tion repugnant to the patriotic feelings of the Spaniards. 
The latter, in their wars with the Italians, were the more 
disposed to be proud of the preservation of their national 
spirit of chivalry, when they found thatfit facilitated their 
victories over men -who were better fitted for intrigue 
than for defending their freedom sword in hand. Thus, 
.to the chivalrous epopee of the Italians, the Spaniards 
remained as completely strangers, as if they had been ex¬ 
cluded from all opportunity of becoming acquainted frith 

1 See l)u/e*s edition of Velasquez, p. 410. The chapter on the 
id\l is totally distinct from tliut vliicli treats of the eclogues JV the 
Spaniards t 
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that kind of composition; and yet the period when the 
Spaniards and Italians maintained the closest political 
and literary relations precisely corresponds with that of 
^Ariosto’s first celebrity, and of the numerous imitations 
of the Orlando Furioso which appeared in the Italian 
language . 1 

On the contrary, several Spanish poets, during the first 
half of the sixteenth century, zealously competed for the 
palm in the serious epopee; but obstacles again arose, 
which all the force of Spanish genius was not suflicient 
to surmount. Torquato Tasso had not yet shown what 
the serious epic was capable of becoming, and what it 
must be, in order to be reconciled to the taste of modem 
times. The Spaniards were so little prepared for the new 
poetry with which they had suddenly been made acquainted 
on the first imitation of the Italian style, that they could 
not be expected to enter without a guide into the true 
spirit of the modern epopee. The men who at this time 
boldly attempted to become the Homers of their country, 
appear to have felt that they could not select from ancient 
history the materials for an epic poem. But on the other 
hand, their patriotic feelings prepossessed them too much in 
favour of events of recent occurrence. The age in which 
they themselves lived was, in their eyes, the most illus¬ 
trious and the most worthy of epic glory. A Spanish 
Homer could record no achievements save those of the 
Spaniards under Charles V.; and the hero who in their 
poems eclipsed all others was their favourite Charles, the 
never conquered, (el nunca vencido ,) as he'was styled by 
all the Spanish writers of the sixteenth century. Thus 
v arose the Caroliads, or heroic poems, in praise of 
Charles V., all of which speedily sunk into oblivion. 
Among them wtjre the Carlos Famoso, by Luis* de 
Zapata; the Carlos Victorioso, by Geronymo de Urrea; 
La Carolea, by the Valencian poet, Geronymo Samper, &c. 
Alonzo Lopez, surnamed Pinciano, who flourished at the 
Commencement of the sixteenth century, was more happy 
in his choice of an epic subject. The hero of his story is 
Pelayo, the brave descendant of the visi-gothic kings, 

<M 

1 See my History of Italian Literature, vol. ii. 
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who, in his turn., was the tirst to subdue the Arabs. But 
Pinciano’s poem, which he entitled El Peluyo , had no 
better fate thay the Caroliads. 1 

The present seems a fit opportunity for mentioning La 
fuente de Alcover, a narrative poem, which, though of 
humbler pretensions than the Caroliads, experienced 
considerable success. The author, Felipe Mey, who was 
of Flemish extraction, was a bookseller in Valencia. 
Encouraged by his patron, Antonio Agustin, bishop of 
Tarragona, he chose a few stanzas written by that inge¬ 
nious prelaje as the groundwork of a mythological poem. 
The idea originated in the name given to a plant ( Capillus 
veneris)? through which the‘water trickling drop by drop, 
at length forms a little fountain. This pretty poem makes, 
along with some others by Felipe Mey, an appendix to 
his unfinished translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses in 
octave verse. It deserves also to be mentioned, that this 
translation reads like a modern poem; both the language 
and the versification are excellent. 3 

Some other translations of the ancient classic poets 
which appeared during this period remain to be noticed. 
Gonzalo Perez, a native of Arragon, is the author of a 
poetic translation of Homer’s Odyssey, in the Castilian 
language. The first edition was printed in 1552, and the 
second in 1562; so that it seems the Spanish public felt 
an interest in this extension of their poetic literature. 
Gregorio Fernandez translated the iEneid and several of 
Virgil’s eclogues in verse; and in like manner Juan de 
Guzman made a complete version of the Georgies. All 
these translations, however, like those of Luis de Leon, 
must be regarded as re-casts of ancient materials into 
modern moulds, rather than as translations, in the strict 
sensS of the term. But, in an age and Country in which 
both the people and the language were imbued with the 
spirit of romantic poetry, to have attempted to introduce 
• 

1 Diezc, in his remarks on Velasquez, p. 381, gives bibliographic 
notices of these, and of other epic productions of the Spaniards. 

2 The KngJisk name of this plant is True Mai den-hair*— T. 

3 The title is rather curious :— Del Metamorphoseos de Ovidio, otava 
rima, tradio ido par Felipe Mey, dr. Con otras cosas del me%mo. 
Tan agon a, if* 86, in 8vo. 
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the classic poets of Greece or Romo in any other way 
than in a romantic dress, would have been to do violence 
to the genius of the language and the natien. 1 


PROGRESS OF ROMANTIC POETRY—CASTILLE.JO: IIIS CON¬ 
TEST WITH THE PARTIZANS OF THE ITALIAN STYLE. 

The rapid success of the imitators of the Italian and 
classic styles did not, however, deprive the old romance 
poetry of its rank, either in literature or in public estima¬ 
tion. The first half of the sixteenth century was doubtless 
the period when most of the old romances, flien first brought 
together in collections, received the form which they have 
retained down to the present day; and, in all probability, 
not less than half the romances and canciones collected in 
the Romancer os generales , particularly the mythological, 
anacreontic, and comic kinds, had no existence previous to 
that period. 

But no poet of that age defended the cause of the old 
Castilian poetry, in all its various forms, with so much 
talent and zeal as Christoval de Castillejo, the most illus¬ 
trious of the literary opponents of the Italian style. Cas¬ 
tillejo obtained the post of secretary in the service of the 
emperor Ferdinand I., an appointment which was a 
consequence of the relations still subsisting betiveen 
the courts of Madrid and Vienna, after the death of 
Charles V., notwithstanding that the German empire was 
then separated from the Spanish monarchy. The greater 
part of Castillejo’s poems were written in Vienna, and are 
full of allusions to the gay sphere of life in which he 
moved at the imperial court. A young German lady, 
named Schombqrg, of whom he seems to have been an 
ardent admirer, figures in his poems under the name of 
Xomburg, because nothing like the hissing sound of the 
German sch could be expressed by the same characters in 
the Castilian language. When advanced in life, and 
wqary of gallantry and the gay world, he returned to Spain, 
became a Cistercian monk, and died in a convent in 1596. 


1 Further particulars relative to those translations may be found in 
Dieze’s Remarks on Veh >quez, p. 108, &c. 
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The admirers of Castillejo 1 assign to him the first rank 
among Spanish poets; but the unprejudiced critic cannot, 
in justice, cle^te him to so high a station. His poetic 
horizon was very circumscribed. He was determined to 
be nothing but an old Castilian in poetic taste, as in every¬ 
thing else. He ridiculed Boscau, Garcilaso, and all the 
Spanish poets of the new party, with more wit than judg¬ 
ment.. 2 He asserted, though without foundation, that the 
old Castilian metres and forms of rhyme were alone suited 
to the Castilian language; and for want of better argu¬ 
ments to urge against the amatory poetry of Italy, he 
asserted that ali poetry of love was to be regarded as 
mere raillery, without refieofing, that in supporting this 
opinion he cast more reproach on the old Spaniards than 
on the Italians. 3 The structure of Italian verse appeared 


1 Among others, Velasquez, 

2 For example :— 

Fues la santa Inquisieion 
suelc ser tan diligenie, 
en eastigar rou lazon 
qualquier secta y opinion 
levantada nuevamente; 
Itesiicitesc liizcro, 
a castigar cn E span a 
unu inuy nueva y cs trail n, 
como aquella cle Lutero 
en las partes de Alemana. 

13ien se pueden castignr 
a cncnta de Anabaptist os, 
^)ues por ley particular 
se tornau a baptizar, 
y se llannm Petrarquistas. 
flan renegado la fc 
de las trobas Castellanos, 
y tras las ltalianas 
se pierden, dizicudo, que 
son mas ricas y gulanas. 

3 On this subject he says:— 

Coplfts dulces plozeiiterns, 
no pecan en liviandad, 
pero pierde autoridad, 
quien las escrive de \eros, 
Y entrcinetc, 
el seso por aelahuete, 
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constrained, to a poet who confounded rapidity with 
facility of style. The loose rhythm of the redondillas 
was with him an exclusive beauty of the syllabic structure 
of his mother tongue, for he had no taste for a more 
regular style of poetry; and some of his happiest produc¬ 
tions are limited merely to graceful plays of the imagina¬ 
tion. His fertility in these sports of fancy could not 
fail to obtain for him the esteem of his countrymen, who 
were ever too ready to tolerate, and even to admire, the 
subtle twisting of quaint and fanciful conceits; but of all 
poetic faults they were most reluctant to pardon heavi¬ 
ness of manner, particularly in versification. 

Some of Castillejo’s canciones are, however, so exquisite, 
that the critic is almost disposed to place their author in 
the very foremost rank of poets. 1 But in spite of his 


cn los mvsterios do amor 
quanto mas si el trobador, 
passa yn del cavaJiete. 

Y alguiios ay, yo lo se, 
que linzcn obras fundadas 
de coplas enamoradas, 
sin tencr causa porque. 

Y esto esta 

on costumbre tanto ya, 
que mucUos escriven penas, 
por remedus las agenas, 
sin saber quien se las da. 

1 Tlie following, which is one of his most successful production.;, 
must be transcribed at length, since the beauty of any detached passage 
would suffer from want of connexion. 

Por unas lmertas hermosas, 
vagando muy linda Lida 
texio de lyrios y rosas 
Blancas, frescas, y olorosas, 
ima guirnalda florida. 
w Y andando en esta labor, 

\iendo a deshora al Amor 
en las rosas escondido, 
con las que ella avia texido, 
le prendio como a traydor. 

El mucbacbo no domado 
que nunca penso prenderse, 
viendose preso y atado, 
al principio muy ayrado, 
pugi*n\ a por defenderse. 
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captivating fluency of style and power of expression, 
most of his work’s bear traces of a mental boundary which 
every great po^ oversteps. A sort of affected verbosity 
.often usurps the place of real wit, particularly in hi's 
longer poems; and it not unfrequently happens that whole 
pages of Castillejo’s flowing verse are to the reader no¬ 
thing more than lively prose. The strong inclination 
to levity, which he could not resist even when he wished 
to be serious, is a distinguishing feature in all the poetic 
essays of this ingenious author; consequently he has some¬ 
times given to his works more of a French than a Spanish 
character. • 

Castillejo arranged his lyric works in three books, and 
they are printed in that way under the title of Obras 
Liricas. Only a small portion of these poems, however, 
can properly be ranked in the lyric class. 1 The author 


Y en sus alas estrivando 
forcejava peleando, 
y tent ami (antique desnudo,) 
de desatnrse del nudo 
para valerse bolondo. 

Pero \iendo la blancura 
que sus tetns descubrian, 
como leclie frescn y pura, 
que a su inadre en liermosura 
ventaja no conocian, 
y su rostro, que encender 
ova bast ante, y mover 
(con su muchtt logania) 

Jos mismos Dioses ; pedia 
para dexarsc veneer. 

Buelto a Venus, a la bora 
bablandole desde alii, 
dixo, madre, Emperadora, 
desde oy mas, busca senora 
un nuevo Amor para ti. 

Y esta nueva, con oylla, 
no te mueva, o de manzilla, 
que aviendo yo de reynar, 
este es el proprio lugar, 
en que se ponga mi silla. 

1 I have before me the same copy of which Dieze, in liis Remarks* on 
Velasquez, p. 197, gives a bibliographic description. This copy, which 
did not pass the censorship of the Inquisition, is remarkable for a trick 
of the bookseller, who has affixed to it a title-page without a date, and 
at the eqd two leaves with a false privilege, t 
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doubtless collected them together, under this general title, 
for the purpose of distinguishing them from his comedies, 
which are but little known. The first.book contains 
* amatory poems ( Obras cunaiorias), songs, jests, epistles, 
glosses after the old fashion, and in conclusion, a piece 
styled a ( Capital a) on love. The songs, for the most 
part, commence in a serious tone, 1 but speedily assume a 
comic turn, with which they usually conclude. 2 * * * * * * * lo Some are 

1 For instance, one to Dojia Ann <le Xomburg begins tlms:— 

YtifMio* linitos ojos Ana 

quien me doxasse gozallos, *' 
y tantas \ezes besallos 
quantas me pide la gana, 
eon que \ivo de mu alios ; 

Dailes in 

eicn mil besos ciula diu, 
y nuiique fnessen un millon, 
mi pemulo eorneon 
nunea liarto se \eria. 

O quail bien monturado 
es uquel que puede estar, 
do os pueda \er y lmblar 
sin perderse de tmbado, 
eonio yo siulo quodar. 

Ay de mi, 

que ante vos despucs quo os vi, 
y quede de u>s lierido, 
no ay en mi ningun sentido 
que sepa psute de si. 

2 The song addressed to Ana de Xombtirg, quoted^al)o\e, ends with a 

buvhsque jest:— 

♦Si scgun lo que padezco 

pudiendolo )0 ilezir, 
merced os lie de pedir, 
vuielio nmvor la merczo, 

que la puedo recebir. 

Mas no pido 

pugo tan descomcdido, 

(pie es demandar gollorias, 
porque no dire en mis dias 

lo que esta noelie lie sufrido. 

No quieio que liagajs nada, 
aiiio que solo queinys ; 

, que si vos aqui llegays 

yo doy fin a la jormida 
don lf vos la eomenyays. 
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burlesque parodies on the affected ecstacies and extrava¬ 
gant metaphors of the Spanish sonnet writers. Such, for 
example, is thg*“ Tower of Lamentation,” or the “ Wind 
Tower,” ( Torre de Viento ,) which is supposed to be built 
entirely of lovers’ sighs. Some shorter poems, in the 
madrigal style, are among the best in this first book. 1 
There is also an “ Exclamatory Epistle,” (Epistola Ex- 
clamatoria ,) the spirit and style of which are sufficiently 
indicated by the title. Among the popular verses which 
the playful humour of Castillejo prompted him to gloss in 
the form of Villancicos, is one which merely says, “ If 
you tend my cows, love, I will give you a kiss; but 
give me a kiss and I will teVl yours.” 2 Productions of 
this description found favour with the readers for whom 
they were intended. His humorous poems, which are 
all more or less disguised under an air of seriousness, con¬ 
tain a tale ( liistoria ) imitated from Ovid, which may be 
called an idyl according to the literary terminology of the 
Spaniards. The second book contains conversational and 
diverting pieces, ( obras dc conversnciov y de pasatiempo.') 
At the commencement appears the raillery of Castillejo 

Y os espcro, 

porque Regain! o primero 
de vos siveys de llegar, 
vamos despucs a la par, 
que es tiabajo plazentero. 

1 The following is on the indisposition of a mistress :— 

Fife mal que da tormento 
a vuessa merced seilorn 
en vos tiene el aposento, 
mas yo soy el que lo siento, 
y mi alma quien lo llora. 

Y de pura compassion 
de veros sin alegria, 

se me quiebra cl cora^on, 
vos sentis vuestra passion, 
mas yo la vuestra y la mia. 

2 Tn the original, this Spanish Ranz deVache is uncommonly simple 
and pretty:— 

Guardame las vacas, 

Carillejo, y besarte he; 

Sino, besame tu a mi, 

Que yo te las guardarfc. 
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against the Petrarchists. The longest' poem in this book 
is a Dialogue on Women, ( Dicilogo de la Condicion de las 
Mugeres,) which is here anti there enlivened by admirable 
‘‘sallies of wit; 1 but upon the whole it is nothing more than 
burlesque prose ideas dressed in easy verse. 2 The third 
book, which contains moral works, (obras morales ,) is 
most prolix of all. The satires contained in this third 

1 A predisposition to jield to temptation is thus attributed to 
Eve:— 

si He. Ella file consentidora, 
y cobro subitamente 
mal .sinicsiro, 
para inul y daiio uuestro : 
y piles fruude outre ellos uvo, 
que se cspera de quien tuvo 
al diablo por maestro. 

Fd. Si el call ara 

ella liunca le lmsoara. 

A Ur. lhiede ser, mas si el no liera 
primero quien ella era, 
por diclia no la tentara 
par.i mal. 

Y pues era el principal 
Adam en aquel \ergel, 
porque no lo tento a el ? 
sino por wile leal 

v constante. 

2 r j lie following lines afford a fair specimen of the ^hle of the whole 
dialogue:— 

I'd. Quaudo Dios lo crib todo, 
y formb el hombre primero, 
yu v eys quo como a grossero , 
lo lii/o de puro lodo. 

Mas a Eva, 

para testimonio y prueva, 
que devemos preferilla, 

4 >acola de la cos till a 
por obm sutil y nueva. 

Y mandb 

qne el honibre que assi crib, 
padre y madre dexasse, 
y a la mtiger se juntasse, 

, Que por consorte le dio 

singular, 

mandanilosela guardar 
^ como a su propria persona, 

por espejo y por corona 
en cj.ie se deve mirar. 
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book have certainly a moral tendency, though that object 
is in a great measure defeated by Castillejo’s sportive style. 
The moral is lost in a torrent of words, while the serious 
.thoughts, of which the verse is the vehicle, are for the 
most part trivial. 1 Notwithstanding the moral design of 
this third book, the Spanish Inquisition was for some time 
undecided with respect to its fate. The publication of all 
the poems of Castillejo was prohibited; but after some 
further deliberation, the Inquisition permitted the sale 
of an edition, after it had undergone a rigid revisal by 
the censor., 


HISTORY OR SPANISH DRAMATIC POETRY, DURING THE 
FIRST HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

III the reign of Charles V., amidst a throng of diversi¬ 
fied talent, and during the conflict between the old and 
new poetic styles, the Spanish drama began to flourish. 
Considered in a literary point of view, it can scarcely be 
said to have existed before that time; but it arose 
under happier auspices than those which about the same 


1 The* following passage from a satire on Court Lift* is tolerably 
characteristic of Castillejo’s 'whole course of thought in works of this 
kind :— 


La quart a genie grunadu 

que na\egau con burn norio, 
a quicii es liconeia dada 
de la \ivienda en hi Corte. 

©on at] u ell oh 

que la maud an. y en pos de ell os 
se mi la gmit e goloea, 
y algunos por los cabellos, 
antique muestran otra cosa. 

Kstos son, 

los (pie en la governacion 
tienen poder, y con cllo 
harto cuvdado y passion, 
pero al fin, con padecello 
so enriquecen: 
cstos son los que parecen 
al mundo cosa divina, 
y les sinen y obedecen, 
oon diligencin eontino, 
muv crecida. 

o 2 
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period accompanied the birth of the Italian drama, to 
which the struggle between the learned and the popular 
burlesque styles afforded less hope of 'success. The 
pastoral dialogues of Juan de la Enzina were, at the com¬ 
mencement of the sixteenth century, still the only dra¬ 
matic compositions in the Spanish language to which any 
degree of literary respect was attached, and they were, by 
especial favour, allowed to be performed at court. With the 
exception of mysteries, spiritual moralities, and burlesque 
representations of religious ceremonies, the Spanish nation, 
at that time, knew nothing of dramatic entertainments. 
No poet of reputation had hitherto devoted his attention 
to this species of composition; but the nation evinced, by 
its attachment to those rude exhibitions, that tenacity 
which is a great feature in its character, and which even 
in matters of taste admits of no reform which does not 
perfectly accord with the inclination of the public. This 
constancy of the national character must never for a 
moment be lost sight of, while tracing the history of the 
Spanish drama; but even with this peculiar circumstance 
carefully kept in view', it is still impossible to give a very 
satisfactory account of the early progress of dramatic 
poetry among the Spaniards; for the notices which must 
be resorted to for that purpose are both defective and con¬ 
fused. 1 

It is above all things necessary to begin by distinguish¬ 
ing the three or four parties which, on totally dillerent 
principles, endeavoured to cultivate dramatic poetry in 
Spain, and which appear to have been hitherto overlooked 
by the waiters on Spanish literature, merely because each 
of those parties pursued its own object, without maintain¬ 
ing open conflict with others. Critical cultivation w r as 

1 The only authentic source from which all authors lm\e hitherto 
derhed their information relathe to the earliest history of the Spanish 
drama, is Cervantes’s well known preface to liis Ocho Comedian y En~ 
tremest's , an edition of which was published in two vols. quarto, at Ma¬ 
drid, in 1740. To this may he added the preface of the editor, Bias 
Nasarre, though it is but of secondary value, and has gi\en occasion to 
singular mistakes. The article Comodie , in Blankenburg’s appendix to 
Sf’zer’s dictionary, though rather obscure, communicates some useful 
facts. 
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not yet so far advanced in Spain as to open a field for 
literary warfare. * But the heterogeneous nature of the 
Spanish dramas of the first fifty or sixty years of the 
sixteenth century, renders it evident, on a very slight ex¬ 
amination, that the authors who composed them must 
have been influenced by different views. 1 

The party called the erudite, was the first which at 
that period laboured to introduce into Spain a style of 
dramatic literature, worthy to be called national. This 
party consisted of men of information and taste, though 
possessing hut little knowledge of the true art of dramatic 
poetry, and still* less of imagination. These men, like a 
similar party in Italy, endeavoured to form the modern 
drama on the model of the ancient. As, however, the most 
zealous amoifg them did not possess sufficient talent to 
imitate the classic models, they began to translate them, 
and performed their task in prose. A Spanish translation 
of the Amphitryon of Plautus, by Villalobos, physician to 
Charles V., was printed in 1.315. Shortly afterwards 
there appeared a new translation of the same drama, by 
Perez de Oliva, a prose writer of considerable merit, who 
will be further noticed in the course of this history. Perez 
de Oliva even ventured to make a prose version of the 
Electra of Sophocles. This unfortunate attempt appeared 
under the title of La Venganza de Agamemnon . 2 He 
also translated the Hecuba of Euripides. At a somewhat 
later period, the Portuguese comedies of Vasconcelles, 
written in the ryanner of Plautus, were published in the 
Castilian language. Translations of several comedies of 
Plautus subsequently appeared, and at length Pedro 


1 Velasquez, in liis History of Spanish Toeto, alludes hut very 
distantly to the heterogeneous nature of the Spnnisn dramas; and Dieze 
is not more satisfactory in his lie marks. What is contained in Floy el's 
History of Comic Literal me, vol. i\\, respecting the origin of the 
Spanish drama, is copied fiom Velasquez and other modern writers. Sig¬ 
norelli has more novelty of information in his Storia Critica de Teatri f 


vol. iv., hut he confounds the notices one with another, and reasons^on 
the Spanish drama merely as a moral ciitic. 


2 This translation, which is only remarkable on account of the repu 
tntion of its author, may be found ill the Obras de! Maestro Perea de 
Oliva , Cordova, 108(5, in 4to. 
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Simon do Abril published a complete translation of 
Terence, which is still much esteemed by the Spaniards. 1 
Tims it was not the fault of the erudite.party that the 
> Spanish drama did not resemble that of the ancients. But 
to introduce in Spain the tragic style of the classic drama, 
in all its poetic purity, or even the style of the ancient 
comedies in iambic verse, was an idea which could only have 
originated with scholars who did not understand the cha¬ 
racter of the Spanish public. The translators, therefore, 
even those who endeavoured to concilitate the public 
taste by prose versions, formed, with their learped friends, 
a solitary party. No first-rate poet arose in Spain, like 
Ariosto in Italy, to amuse *and instruct the public by 
original dramatic compositions on the classic model. It is 
possible that essays in the ancient manner may have been 
performed on some Spanish stage, particularly at Seville, 
but they are now totally lost; and no attempt seems ever 
to have been made to represent Spanish translations of 
Greek and Latin plays. 

The party of the dramatic moralists approximated the 
closest to that which has just been described. The inter¬ 
locutory romance of Ccelestina , 2 or Calistus and Me- 
libcea, poor in invention, hut possessing, in its natural 
descriptions of common life, an attraction for many 
readers, was, on account of its moral tendency, admired 
as a master-piece of drsunatic art. As this dramatic 
romance was called a comedy or tragi-comedy, some of its 
admirers conceived themselves bound to write comedies 
and trngi-comedies in the same style for tlie moral benefit 
of society. Whether these productions were, or were not, 
calculated for representation, seems never to have been a 
subject of consideration with their authors. They were 
content if the sefenes which they strung together exhioited 
in natural language the lowest pictures of common life, and 
forcibly marked the dangers attendant on vice. To do 
this requires only an ordinary share of talent, and accord¬ 
ingly Ccelestina was followed by a torrent of similar 
“ Mirrors of Sin,” in the Castilian language. The greater 

Velasquez and JJieze, p. 315, give further notices of these transla¬ 
tions. 


* 2 See page 01. 
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number appeared during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, or shortly afterwards; and among them were 
Policiana, entitled a tragedy; 1 Perseus and Tibaldta, a 
comedy; De la hechicera (of the Witch), a comedy; 
Florinea , a comedy, &c. The author of a work of this 
kind, entitled La Doleria del Sueno del Mundo , (the 
Anguish of the Sleep of the World,) mentions in his title- 
page, that it is a comedy in the style of moral philosophy, 
(Comedia tratada por via de philosopkia moral.) All 
these insipid moral lessons were read and admired in their 
day; but .their extreme length prevented them from 
getting possession of the stage. 2 

Equally removed from the moral and the erudite party, 
was Bartolome Torres Naharro, a man doubtless of ex¬ 
traordinary talent. lie was the founder of a third party, 
which uniting with a fourth, that had for a short interval 
enjoyed the ascendancy, ultimately triumphed as the only 
national party, and obtained exclusive control over the 
Spanish drama. It is a singular circumstance, and yet one 
to which the historians of Spanish literature have not called 
the attention of their readers, that Cervantes, in his comic 
sketch of the early History of the Spanish Drama, men¬ 
tions not a syllable respecting Torres Naharro, while the 
editor of Cervantes’ comedies, who has prefixed to them 
that sketch, declares, in his preface, Torres Naharro to be 
the real inventor of the forms of the Spanish comedy. 
Torres Naharro was born in the little town of Torre, on 
the Portuguese frontiers, and he flourished in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Of the history of his life, but 
little is known. All accounts, however, agree in describing 
him to have been an ecclesiastic and a man of learning. 
After a shipwreck which involved him in various adven¬ 
tured, he arrived at Rome during the pontificate of Leo X. 
In that friend of genius he found a distinguished patron. 
It is, however, extremely improbable that his comedies 

t 

1 '/'rayed i a Poll dan a, ea que sc fra tan los amoves—cxecututlas por 
la inditstria dr la diabolica Vieja Clmidina , rfr. The title in a *utK 
cient specimen of the work. See Velasquez and Dieze, p. JJJ’2. 

2 Dieze, in his Remarks on Velasquez, gives u further account of 

these works. lie also notices a second Coelestina, ( Segunda Covft'dia 
de Gelestuw.) # 
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were performed before the pope at Rome, though such an 
assertion has been made by Spanish writers, and has 
given offence to some Italians. It is certainly by no 
means likely that an occurrence so unusual should have 
escaped the notice of all Italian authors; and pope Leo 
can scarcely be supposed to have had any strong induce¬ 
ment to study the Spanish language, which is not agreeable 
to Italian ears. It is more probable that Naharro’s come¬ 
dies were represented in Naples, for there a Spanish 
audience was to be found; and Naharro himself proceeded 
to Naples when the difficulties into which bis satirical 
writings involved him, obliged him to quifc Rome. 

The above are the only particulars that can be obtained 
respecting the life of this extraordinary man; and it is not 
certain how far they can be relied on, as they* are gathered 
from writers who do not mention the sources from whence 
they derived their information. 1 2 It is not improbable that 
Naharro’s comedies were performed only in Naples, and 
not in Spain, where there was no theatre suited to their 
representation; for, according to the account of Cervantes, 
who speaks as an eye-witness, the whole apparatus of a 
Spanish theatre, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
consisted of a few boards and benches, and a wardrobe 
and scenery which could be contained in a sack. 

But whatever may have been the fate of the comedies 
of Naharro, with reference to the stage in Spain, they 
were certainly printed along with the other poetic works 
of the author, in the year 1521, or at latest in 1533, under 
the learned title of Propaladia , intended to signify exer¬ 
cises in the school of Pallas. a Judging from the accounts 
given of these dramas by various writers, there is very 

1 These writers an. Nicolas Antonio, and Bias Nasarre, the editor of 
the comedies of Cervantes. 

2 This collection of the plays and other poems of Naharro is men¬ 
tioned by Nicolas Antonio, and also by Dieze. I have never seen it: 
and in the numerous collections of Spanish dramas by various authors, 
with which I am acquainted, I have sought in vain for the productions 
of Naharro. Blankenburg speaks of them as if he had rend them; und 
Signorelli expressly says, that he hits pet used them all. Among the 
passages quoted by the latter, in order to justify the contemptuous tone 
in vhich he criticises the writings of Naharro, is aline of corrupt Por¬ 
tuguese. May not this be Galician ? The modern comic writers of 
Spain occasionally make their clowns converse in the Galician dialect. 
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little doubt that Torres Naharro was the real inventor of 
the Spanish comfedy. He not only wrote his eight comedies 
in redondillas ia the romance style, but he also endeavoured 
to establish the dramatic interest solely on an ingenious 
combination of intrigues, without attaching much import¬ 
ance to the development of character, or the moral tendency 
of the story. It is besides probable that he was the first 
who divided plays into three acts, which being regarded as 
three days’ labour in the field of dramatic composition, 
were called jornadas . 1 It must, therefore, be unre¬ 
servedly acfynitted, that these plays, considered both with 
respect to their spirit and their form, deserve to be ranked 
as the first in the history of the Spanish national drama; 
for in the same path which Torres Naharro first trod, the 
dramatic genius of Spain advanced to the point attained 
by Calderon, and the nation tolerated no dramas except 
those which belonged to the style which had thus been 
created. 

It would appear, however, that there was something in 
the plays of Naharro which did not precisely harmonize 
with the taste of the Spanish public, for they were banished 
from literature and thrown into oblivion by the prose 
dramas which Cervantes saw represented in his youth. 
The author of these pieces, in which songs are sometimes 
episodically introduced, was Lope de Rueda, a native of 
Seville. This man, who was a goldbeater by trade, and 
who had received no literary education, was notwith¬ 
standing endowed with a strong genius for the dramatic 
art. Cervantes styles him the great Lope de Rueda. lie 
did not compose his plays in the character of an author. 
He was at the head of a little company of players, of whom 
he was himself the ablest; and his own taste and that of 
the public required only such pieces as could be easily re- 

1 Cervantes attributes to himself the invention of dividing a drama 
into three jornadas . Ilow happens this ? Cervantes was a vain man, 
hut not an empty boaster. He seems to have been totally unacquainted 
with the dramas of Naharro, hut. he might have heard of the division of 
plays into three jornadas , without retaining a distinct recollection of 
the fact. In tins way his memory may have deceived him, when he 
supposed that the division originated with himself. And yet it is sin¬ 
gular enough that in his Galatea he mentions, among other poets, the 
ttrfijicioso Torres Naharro. # 
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presented on liis wretched stage, consisting merely of a few 
planks of wood. The most prominent characters in Lope 
de ltueda’s dramatic compositions were those which the 
author himself performed, and which, according to the 
testimony of Cervantes, he personated in a highly natural 
style. In fools, roguish servants, Biscayan boors, and 
such like characters, he particularly excelled. He did not 
neglect to avail himself of the accidental union of the 
Spanish drama with pastoral poetry, and lie wrote some 
pastoral dialogues (coloquios pastor iles) in prose. On this 
account his theatrical wardrobe, of which Ceryantes gives 
a humorous description, contained four shepherds’ dresses 
of white fur, trimmed with gold, an equal number of wigs 
and shepherds’ crooks, and likewise four beards. The 
beards, it would appear, were indispensable In comedies of 
every kind; and the public became so accustomed to call 
an old man’s part in comedy the beard , that the theatrical 
term barha was retained even after the custom of wearing 
beards had long been exploded from the stage. 

Juan Timoneda has made careful collections of the 
comedies and pastoral dramas of Lope do Uueda, by which 
we are enabled to j udge of the literary merit of these works, 
divested of the advantage they must have derived from the 
living representation of their author. Timoneda, who was 
a bookseller in Valencia, was the friend and enthusiastic 
admirer of Lope de llueda; but in regard to literary ac¬ 
quirements lie ranked somewhat higher than that actor. 
He was indeed a man of genius and talent, as is evident 
from his novels, which are little known, and which have 
yet to be more particularly noticed in this work. lie 
printed, in small collections, the pastoral dialogues and 
plays of Lope de llueda, making such alterations as were 
necessary in the language and style. 1 These productions 
equally indicate the experienced master in the development 

1 Concerning these collections, see Dieze’s Remarks on Velasquez, 
p. 010. 1 am acquainted with only two:—one is entitled, I*os Colo- 

quips Pasfonles de may wjraziada y apnnhlc prosa, dr.,])or el excel¬ 
lent a pool a fj (jmeioso rept esent ante Lope de Hindu, saeados a luz par 
Juan Timoneda ; Sevilla 1570, in small octavo, printed in gothic 
characters. The other is entitled: Las set/undas dm Comedias de 
Lope de Jiucdn, without date, but printed in the same type and form as 
the lirst mentioned collection. 
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of character, ami the untutored pupil of nature following 
his own caprice. Lope tie Rueda’s pastoral dialogues 
possess more dignity, if the term may be used, than his 
plays, and they are moreover imbued with a certain poetic 
character, which harmonizes admirably with the songs oc¬ 
casionally introduced. With regard to invention and style, 
however, there is but little difference between the dialogues 
and the plays, but the pastoral costume of the dramatis 
persona) produces a certain heterogeneous efFect; for the 
half Arcadian and half Spanish shepherds are brought into 
contact wijh negresses, barbers, and other characters of 
common life and modern stamp. Lope de Ilueda was not 
inattentive to general character, as is proved by his deli¬ 
neation of old men, clowns, &c., in which he was particu¬ 
larly successful. But his principal aim was to interweave 
in his dramas a succession of intrigues; and, as he seems 
to have been a stranger to the art of producing stage effect 
by striking situations, he made complication the great ob¬ 
ject of his plots. Thus mistakes, arising from personal 
resemblances, exchanges of children, and such like com¬ 
mon-place subjects of intrigue, form the ground-work of 
his stories, none of which are remarkable for ingenuity of 
invention. There is usually a multitude of characters in 
his dramas, and jests and witticisms are freely introduced, 
but those in general consist of burlesque disputes in which 
some clown is engaged. 1 

It would appear that many comedies in Rueda’s style 
were at one tijpe acted, though they are now lost to lite¬ 
rature. Cervantes, for instance, praises the perfection to 
which that style of comic drama had been brought by a 

1 Tlit* following specimen of the dialogue of these comedies is from a 
seenj m which a clown quarrels with his wife :— % 

Gtnr. Aim toneis lengua para habhir, aninm de eantnro ? 

Pablo. Dote al diahro ranger, no tern as un poco de rairaraiento. Si 
q in in n por I ns burbns de la merced que esta delanto. 

(line. He calliul iiuima de campana. 

Pub. Que es aninm de campana, rnuger ? 

(line. Que? hadajo como vos. 

Pah. Dad si jo a vuestro inarido ? dome essegnr rote vuessa merced. 
Ginr. Asm, garrote para mi, al fin no seiiades vos hijo de Guarnivo 
el enxalmador, euru hestias. 

Pub. Y parescete a ti raid, porque seu liijo de bcndicion. 

Cmijilo. Ay amarga, y como hijo de bemlickm ? See. 
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player named Naharro of Toledo, who must not be con¬ 
founded with Torres Naharro. Cervantes informs us that 
this Naharro augmented the theatrical wardrobe so consi¬ 
derably, that it could no longer be contained in a bag, but 
was packed up in boxes and chests. He exploded the 
custom of dressing the old characters with beards, and re¬ 
moved the orchestra, which had previously been stationed 
behind the scenes, to the front of the stage. He more¬ 
over exhibited imitations of clouds, of thunder and light¬ 
ning, made other great improvements in the scenic ma¬ 
chinery, ( tramoyas ), and even introduced single combats 
and battles on the stage. His name certainly deserves to 
be preserved from oblivion; and it is unfortunate that 
Cervantes has neglected to mention what kind of poetry 
or prose was spoken by the actors in these new dramatic 
spectacles. 

A Spanish author of learning and merit, named Juan 
de la Cueva, who lived about this period, seems to have 
been the first to perceive that the Spanish drama could 
never succeed, if men of literary acquirements, endowed 
with genius for dramatic composition, continued opposed to 
the popular party. This author was a native of Seville, 
which at that time appears to have been the cradle of every 
kind of talent. The history of his life is enveloped in 
obscurity, and his various writings, in every class of 
poetry, notwithstanding the praises which critics have 
bestowed on them, are, though not totally forgotten, very 
little known. 1 Ilis copious Art of Poetry in tercets, which 
was lately, for the first time, published from manuscript, 
contains some important information relative to the history 
of Spanish poetry. It is, however, merely written in 
good versified prose, and pure language, but is in no 
respect poetical. 2 ' This Art of Poetry, if so it must be 
called, shows, among other things, how numerous was the 

The emphatic praises of the publisher of the Parnuso Espuhol 
represent Juan de la Cueva us a poet of the fir-t rank. See the literary 
notices prefixed to the eighth volume of that collection. The works of 
Cueva are there mentioned, with the dates of their various editions. 
See also Dieze’s Remarks on Velasquez, p. t202. 

2 it may be found in the eighth vol. of the Parnaso Espuhol as it was 
first printed. . 
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party which at that time endeavoured to give to the Spa¬ 
nish drama the form of the antique. An author, named 
Malara, a native of Seville, who was called the Betisian 
Menander, in allusion to the Betis or Guadalquivir, and 
six other poets of that city, among' whom is Gutierre de 
Cetina, the celebrated author of several Spanish comedies 
in the ancient style, are honourably mentioned by Juan 
de la Cueva. But this judicious writer maintained that 
there were peculiarities in the ancient drama, which, though 
excellent in themselves, would not accord with the spirit 
of the moderns. The dramatic laws of the ancients had. 
in his opinion, ceased to be obligatory; and he conceived 
it to be reasonable that dramatic fictions should be accom¬ 
modated to the taste of the age and to the circumstances 
in which they arc written. 1 The Spanish public had already 
manifested a strong predilection for plays in the modern 
style, and an aversion equally decided to all the imita¬ 
tions of the dramatic works of the ancients. It was, there¬ 
fore, designedly and with a persevering industry that the 
Spaniards had struck out for themselves a new course in 
dramatic literature. In genius and taste they could only 
have vied with the Greeks and llomans, without surpassing 
them; but invention, grace, ingenious arrangement, and a 
certain art of involving and unravelling a plot, inimitable 
by foreigners, were the qualities on which the glory of the 
Spanish drama was founded. 2 Juan dela Cueva proceeds 
to state, that on these principles he had no scruple in con¬ 
tributing to overthrow the ancient boundary between 
tragedy and comedy; and to introduce on the stage, for 
the sake of variety, characters clad in the rustic peasant’s 


1 He thus expresses himself relative to the changes which the drama 
has itmlergone 

Este mtulanza fue de hotnbres prudent cs 
Aplicando a las nueviis condiciones 
Nuevas cosas, que son las conr ententes. 

2 Mas la invent ion, la gracia y traza rs proput 
A la ingen iosa fubula de Espafia , 
iSo quftl dicen sus emulos impropia. 

Scenas v actos suple la mar an a 
Tan intricada, y la soltera de ella, 

Inimitable de ningun estraha. 
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garb, along with others attired in the robes of royalty. 
Thus far he trod in the footsteps of Torres Naharro, and 
yet he appears to have had no distinct knowledge of the 
-writings of that author, inasmuch as he never mentions 
them; while, on the other hand, speaking of liis own 
works, he observes that he had abandoned the old custom 
of dividing dramatic pieces into five acts, and chose in 
preference the new method, then in vogue, of arranging 
them in jornadas. 1 Cervantes must, of course, have been 
ignorant of the decided testimony thus given by Juan de 
la Cueva, since he imagines that he was himself the first 
to introduce the three divisions of the Spanish drama. The 
approbation bestowed on Cueva’s dramatic works, in the 
new style, seems, however, to have been but feeble and 
transitory; and this explains how the editor of Cer¬ 
vantes’ comedies, in his account of the early history of the 
Spanish drama, has omitted to mention the name of 
Cueva. 

It will, perhaps, be proper to defer entering more fully 
into the investigation of the peculiar spirit of the Spanish 
national drama, until the writings of Lope de Vega come 
under consideration; for during the brilliant career of that 
author, the new form of the drama took complete posses¬ 
sion of the Spanish theatre, and the older pieces, which 
did not fall in with the popular taste, were speedily for¬ 
gotten by the public, as the notices of Cervantes clearly 
show. But it may be proper here once for all to remind the 
reader of a truth now historically demonstrated, namely, 
that it was by no mean6 ignorance, or want of intimacy 
with the dramatic works of the ancients, which facilitated 
the triumph of the modem Spanish drama. 

No sufficiently authenticated particulars enable the 
literary historian co furnish anything like positive inform¬ 
ation respecting the history of the spiritual dramas of the 
Spaniards at the period now under review. Considered 
generally, their origin is sufficiently known; for dramas of 
this kind, intended either for amusement or instruction, 
were, in the middle ages, performed throughout the whole 

, 1 A mi me culpnn. 

Que el nil ncto de cinco le lie quitudo, 

Qitc rcduci los ados cn jornadas, 

Qual vernos que es cn nucbtro tiempo usado . 
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of the south of Europe. In Spain, pilgrims assiduously 
devoted themselves to the dramatic representation of sacred 
histories, wheiuthey wished to find an edifying and agree¬ 
able relaxation from their severer duties of praying and 
journeying from place to place. In these sacred dramas, 
the authors often interwove the adventures, whether 
serious or comic, in which they had been engaged, 
or described what they had seen and learned in their 
holy pilgrimages; and the whole was usually seasoned 
with a sufficient quantity of jests in the popular style. To 
manifest, in as palpable a way as possible, the power of the 
sacrament, and* the miraculous effects of faith, was the 
great object of the pilgrims; and there seems to be no 
doubt that their rude efforts formed the origin of that class 
of spiritual plays which, at a subsequent period, were per¬ 
formed on the festival of Corpus Christi, and on other 
solemn occasions; and which, from their allusion to the 
mystery of the sacrament, were styled Autos Sacrament - 
ules. But at what particular period these spiritual exhi¬ 
bitions were first committed to writing, and formed a 
portion of literature, cannot now be ascertained. They 
have sometimes been confounded with the lives of the 
saints (vidas de santos 1 ), which were originally drama¬ 
tized in monasteries, and performed by the pupils of the 
monks, but which are in fact quite a distinct class of re¬ 
presentations. Nasarre states that until the middle of the 
eighteenth century the practice of acting these biographi¬ 
cal dramas was ^continued in monasteries in different parts 
of Spain, particularly in Galicia, and possibly in that pro¬ 
vince they yet afford a source of amusement and edifica¬ 
tion on festival days, to the pilgrims who visit the shrine 
of St. Iago de Compostela. 

Tfle burlesque interludes called Entrhnescs and Say - 
nates, which were subsequently divided into various classes, 
and were performed between the preludes ( loas ) and the 
play, properly so called, appear also to have had their 
origin in the first half of the sixteenth century. Cervantes 
could refer to no entremeses of an older date, when lie 
contributed to give to this species of dramatic composition 
a literary form and character. • 

1 SoMlic preface of Bias Navarre, tlie latent editor of tlie plays of 
Cervantes. 
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What has been stated sufficiently proves the powerful 
control exercised by the public over the "stage- The po¬ 
pular taste demanded an agreeable amusement, created by 
the boldest and most varied mixture of the serious and 
the comic, of intrigues, sallies of imagination and ingenious 
thoughts, of surprises and animated situations; but it was 
not required that either a comic or a tragic scene should 
tend to produce any moral impression on the heart, ex¬ 
cept indeed in so far as that object may be attributed to 
the spiritual pieces. But how did it happen that a people 
in whom moral gravity has ever been a national charac¬ 
teristic, should thus show themselves indifferent to the 
moral effects of their dramatic entertainments? The 
history of the formation of the Spanish character appears 
to disclose so clearly the cause of this incongruity, that it 
might be said, nature would have contradicted herself had 
not such been the consequence resulting from that cause. 
When the treasures of America came to be dispersed 
through Spain, luxury and extravagance superseded the 
old Spanish simplicity. The age of chivalry was past; 
and the ecclesiastical fetters imposed upon opinion and 
conscience afforded so little freedom to the mind, that it 
was not possible the public could endure, still less enjoy, 
moral reflection on the stage. The Spaniard, as a catholic 
Christian, devoutly and implicitly submitted his under¬ 
standing to the doctrines and mandates of the church; but 
as a man he ardently longed for amusements, in which 
he might allow his heart freely to participate. Moral re¬ 
flection then could not be pleasing in any place where he 
sought to be gratified by the unconstrained exercise of his 
feelings; for every moral thought tended to revive the 
recollection of the Inquisition. Meanwhile, the progress 
of luxury and the love of pleasure stimulated the imagi¬ 
nation, and increased the appetite for sports of wit and 
fancy, which were carried to the most extravagant excess. 
A people whose ardent and enthusiastic temperament was 
fostered by a genial climate, were always eager to partake 
of ‘pleasures which no king or grand inquisitor threatened 
to disturb. With a taste thus formed, and with such 
claims on dramatic entertainment, the Spaniards were not 
to be satisfied with the most ingenious comedies or tra- 
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gedies, unless excitement and interest were kept up by 
wild revels of imagination, unrestrained by either moral 
maxims or rules »of art. To see a variegated ideal world, 
a diversified picture of romantic existence, was the object 
for which the Spaniard visited the theatre, where he could 
endure no sort of artistic regularity, not even that which 
the nature of the subject seemed most to require. 

This portion of the history of Spanish dramatic poetry 
must not be terminated without a particular notice of two 
tragedies by Geronymo Bermudez, a Dominican monk of 
Galicia, who, at the period when he wrote them, was pro¬ 
bably the inmate»of a cloister. 1 He did not think proper 
to acknowledge himself the author of these dramas, and 
he published them under the assumed name of Antonio de 
Silva. 2 Among Bis other poetical works, some Spanish 
writers mention in terms of respect, a dull encomium on 
the duke of Alba, of whom this ecclesiastic was an enthu¬ 
siastic admirer. 3 lie lived until the year 1.389. His two 
tragedies are imitations of the ancient drama, but they 
must not be confounded with the essays of the same kind 
which have already been mentioned. Bermudez conceived 
the happy idea of selecting a subject from the history of 
Spain and Portugal, and dramatizing it according to the 
rules of the Greek tragedy, without destroying the modern 
character of his materials. The well known story of the 
unfortunate Ines de Castro seemed particularly suited to 
the object he had in view. Being a Galician, he had, 
through his native language, a national relationship to 
Portugal, and he consequently took more personal interest 

1 See the account i>refixc(l to the sixth vol. of the lhirnaso Ksjiafiol, 
anti Dieze’s Ilcinarks on Velasquez, p. viOO. 

2 Primer us trugt dins Pspaholcs, de Antonio de is the title of 

the ediflan which 1 have now before me, published at Madrid, in 1077, 
in 8\o. 

3 This piece of silly adulation, is entitled He ape radio ; that is to say, 
evening song or morning song. The former, however, appears to he 
tbe more appropriate title, since the author, doubtless, wrote it in his old 
age. Jt has been drawn from the obscurity in which it ought to have 
remained, and is printed in the eighth vol. of the Parniuo Espuhof, Ber¬ 
mudez, in an affected strain of language, and with true Dominican fa¬ 
naticism, extols the monstrous barbarity with which the great duke qf 
Alba persecuted tile heretics of the Netherlands, and made “ the cold 
uorihcnywfttt.ro flow the more fiercely from the infusion of warm blood.’* 

P 
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in the tragical fate of his heroine than was felt by Spaniards 
in general. He did not commence liis thsk without appre¬ 
hension of its success; for, as a Spaniard, he wished to 
write in Castilian, and he was, therefore, in some measure 
under the necessity of studying a foreign language. This 
difficulty he mentions in his preface. But with all its 
faults, his attempt proved so fortunate, that his two tra¬ 
gedies may justly be styled the first in their kind. Though 
tlu y are intimately connected, yet each forms in itself a 
complete tragic drama. Their titles are whimsical and 
aifected: the first is denominated Nise Lastimosa (the La¬ 
mentable .Nise); and the second, JVis& Lanreada (the 
Glorified Nine); and under these titles they are reprinted 
in the Parnaso Espaiiol , vol. vi. The characters preserve 
their historical names. The first of these tragedies suffi¬ 
ciently proves what may be effected by a dramatist of even 
moderate talent, when thoroughly penetrated with a poetic 
subject, and at the same time possessing the power of elo¬ 
quent expression. The Nise Lastimosa, it is true, is far 
from approaching the ideal of tragic perfection; but some 
of the scenes fulfil all that the theory of the dramatic art 
can require; and energy and dignity of expression are not 
wanting even in those passages where the action is tedious 
and the incidents ill connected. The plot is simple, and 
towards the conclusion its interest declines. But Ber¬ 
mudez has introduced, by turns aptly and inaptly, a chorus 
composed of Coimbran w omen, which is sometimes inter¬ 
woven with the action of the drama, and 4 sometimes quite 
independent of it. The unities of time and place the 
author has totally disregarded. The first act opens with 
a soliloquy by the Infante Don Pedro, in which the prince 
deplores his separation from his beloved wife. 1 This so¬ 
liloquy is succeeded by a long conversation between the 

1 This is a beautiful piece of suiting, though somewhat too long. f i 
commences as follows:— 

Otro cielo, otro sol, me parece este, 
del que go/.ava vo sereno, y claro, 
alia de donde vengo, ay triste cielo, 
como en ti veo el tian/.e de mis liados. 

Ay que donde no veo aquellos ojos, 
que alutnbran estos mios, quanto veo 
me pone horror, y grimn, y se me antoja. 
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Infante and his secretary, in which the latter, with all due 
courtesy, hints thrft the attachment of the prince for a lady, 
not of royal birth, is incompatible with the welfare of the 
state, 1 The scene then changes, and the chorus of Coim- 
bran women is very absurdly introduced to moralize on 
love. Thus closes the first act. In the second, the scene 
changes to the court, and exhibits the king amidst his 
assembled coundH; the advice of the ministers prevails 
over the good disposition of the monarch, and he consents 
to the death of Ines de Castro. A soliloquy by the king 
follows, in yhich he offers up his prayers. The scene 
again changes, amd the fair Coimbrans once more appear 
to moralize on human happiness. In the third act, how¬ 
ever, a new spirit is infused into the piece, and the chorus 
partakes in the action. Ines de Castro appears. The 
women of the chorus form her attendants, and offer her 
consolation and advice. Ines is informed of the reports 
that are circulated respecting her late;- but throughout 


Mils trisl<» quo la noche, y mas chciiio, 
alia (ay dolor) los doxo alia on (’ounbra 
tiorra doiule paro la lied ad tlorndn, 

6 quo no os tiorra aquelhi, pa ray so 
la llamo de doleytes y frescuras. 

Alh tan claro es todo quo aim la noche 
mas dirt me paresce quo do dia, 
alii cs esmalte del florido suelo, 
mas quo estrellado oiolo roprosonta; 
alii el conconlo do las mezilhis, 
cs inf loclamo dulze do las almas. 

1 A few linos of this scone will sone to sliow how llrnninltv has imi- 
tatod the dialogic antitheses of the Greek tragedy:— 

In. Adonde huyre porque mo de\en ? 

Sr. Hun r auras do ti por tu remedio. f 
In. Va no me vale ha/er lo quo no puedo. 

Sr. Tu mismo tc pusiste en tal tlaqueza. 

In. No puedo, ni querria arrepentirme. 

Sr. Don essa voluutad el yoiTO cresce. 

In. Si es yerro coino dizes, otros uvo. 

Sc. Uvo, msLs toda via fueron yerros. 

* Here the olionis, like the other characters of the play, speaks in 
iambics; for example:— 

Doha Ines. Que dizes ? liabla! 

Oho. No puedo; iloro. Do. De que lioras ? 

r 2 
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this act, the progress of the story*is nearly suspended. 
The fourth act may, however, be regarded as almost a 
masterpiece. Ines, attended by her children, and the 
chorus, appears before the king to receive her sentence. 
Nothing can be more impressive than the dignity with 
which she demands justice, or more affecting than the ten¬ 
derness for her children, winch continually breaks forth 
in her discourse. At length she pictures to herself in 
vivid colours the sorrow that awaits her husband, till, ex¬ 
hausted by the vehemence of her feelings, she begins for 
the iirst time to think of her own situation, and antici¬ 
pating the horrors of death, she swoons, exclaiming, Jesus 
Maria! This scene exhibits a picture so replete with 
real pathos, that it may be truly said, modern tragic art 
has seldom attained so high a point of perfection. 1 The 
fifth act is merely a tedious supplement. The prince is 
made acquainted with the death of his wife, and he vents 
his sorrow in long lamentations. 


(Jho. Voo, esse mstro, y sos ojos, esa. J). trista: 
triste do mi quo imil, que mnl tanuiiio, 
os cse quo mo trues. Clio. Mai de muerte: 

1). Mai {{iundo. C. todo tino. J). que me dizes 
os iintei to mi Seiior, infante mio */ 

(Ilo. Los dos morirejs presto. J). o nuevas tiistos! 

Como, porqite razon, que me le imitan ? ice. 

1 Only the latter part of this scene can conveniently he transcribed 
lieie. Ines speaks:— 

Tapicciia tiisto, 

vrase domic yo me pasea\n, 

i:o mo >crn, no me lmllara cn cl c.impo, 

no on el jardin, ni cannua; Jicle muorto. 

Ay \eote moiir mi bien por mi, 
mi l^ion ju quo yo mueio \ive tu, 
osio te pulo y mego, \i\e, \i\e, 
auipaia eslos tus hijos tail queridos, 
y e»tu mi muerte pague los desastres 
quo a ellos espera\au. Key sen or, 
pues pucdcs socorrer a males tantos 
socorreme, perdomune. No puedo, 
no puedo mas dezirte; 

Sefior por que me matas ? 
cn que te lo merezco ? 
ay, no rue mates, ay! 

Jesus, Maria! 
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The tragedy of iVYse Laureadn is far inferior to that 
just described. Tfie story is below criticism; and towards 
the end becomes*revolting to feelings not blunted by in¬ 
quisitorial horrors, or sunk to the level of brutality. The. 
Infante Don Pedro, who has now ascended the throne, 
orders the remains of his judicially murdered wife to be 
taken from the tomb; he then, with great solemnity, in¬ 
vests the corpse with the dignity of queen, and the cere¬ 
mony of the coronation is succeeded by a marriage. Two 
of the counsellors, whose perverted and inhuman patriotism 
had urged them to sacrifice the unhappy Ines, receive sen¬ 
tence of death, arid are executed. This is the whole plot, 
if so it may be called; and among the acting and speaking 
characters, the executioners play a prominent part. The 
first act contains many beautiful passages; but when the 
last judicial ceremonies commence, horror and disgust fill 
the mind of the reader. The hearts of both culprits are 
extracted from their bodies, the one through the breast, 
and the other through the back. The most brutal excla¬ 
mations accompany the execution of the royal sentence, 
and the chorus utters shouts of joy, while the executioner 
discharges his barbarous task. That these horrors might 
be regarded as pathetic incidents by the Spaniards of that 
age, accustomed as they were from early childhood to stifle 
every sentiment of humanity, and to allow fanatical exul¬ 
tation to overcome the natural emotions of the heart, 
whenever a brutal sentence was pronounced by ecclesias¬ 
tical or royal authority, is unfortunately but too probable. 
Had it not been for this perversion of feeling, a people, 
otherwise so noble-minded, could not have attended the 
cruel festivals of their church, and witnessed the burning 
of Jejjvs and heretics with as much pleasure as the exhibi¬ 
tion of a bull fight. 

In order to form a just estimate of the talent of Ber¬ 
mudez, it must be recollected that he was the first who 
-conceived the idea of giving a poetic colouring to the 
history of Ines de Castro. Camoens had not, at thgit 
time, written his Lusiad, in which the same story forms 
the subject of a celebrated episode. It may also be 
observed, that the labour which Bermudez bestowed dn 
his versification, and particularly on the varied metres of 
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the choruses of his dramas, ought to have served as an 
example to his successors in tragic composition. 

r 

HISTORY OF SPANISH PROSE DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Among the works of the poets which come within the 
period allotted to the first section of this book, it has 
already been necessary to notice some writings in prose. 
The connexion then subsisting between Spanish poetry 
and prose has thus been rendered more apparent, and the 
different works of each writer have been^kept together in 
examining them. But the poetic talent of some authors 
of that age, for example, Perez de Oliva, will not bear 
comparison with their merits as prose writers; and many 
others who have obtained reputation for prose composition, 
must be totally excluded from the rank of poets. In 
general, the good taste of the best Spanish writers con¬ 
stantly prompted them to mark a distinct boundary be¬ 
tween poetry and prose; and this separation was never 
more rigorously insisted on than during the first half of 
the sixteenth century, when the torrent of romances of 
chivalry which then inundated Spain threatened the com¬ 
mon annihilation of genuine poetry and eloquent prose. 
But, however little of prose composition may have been 
produced in Spain, during the early part of the six¬ 
teenth century, yet there were, in that age, several good 
Spanish prose writers, whose names have hitherto vscarcely 
appeared in the history of modern literature. To endea¬ 
vour to obtain something like an accurate knowledge of 
those writers, will repay the labour bestowed on the 
task. 

Every one who has read Don Quixote must be aware 
of the enthusiasm with which romances of chivalry were 
admired by the Spaniards, at the end of the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. In the reign o^ 
Charles V. this passion became almost an epidemic; for then 
the art of printing gave general circulation to the old 
romances, and new imitations were not wanting. But a 
particular account of this portion of Spanish literature 
does not belong to the present subject, and ought to form 
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the conclusion of the history of the romantic literature of 
the middle ages. # But though the influence of the chi¬ 
valrous romances of the sixteenth century operated on 
the public taste, yet every poet and prose writer, of culti¬ 
vated talent, laboured to oppose the contagion. There 
were, however, many literary partisans who did not scruple 
to feed the false taste of the public by the grossest absur¬ 
dities. A writer named (Jeronymo de Sanpedro, with the 
most devout piety, selected stories from Scripture, and 
clothed them, as he expresses himself, in thfe allegoric cos¬ 
tume of romance. He entitled his fantastical work, “ The 
Book of Celestial® Chivalry from the Foot of the Fragrant 
Rose-bush .” 1 In this edifying production, the Deity is 
introduced as emperor, and the Saviour as knight of the 
Lion, (Caballfro del JjCOh.') In tjie meantime, an oppo¬ 
nent of the zealots of chivalry, named Doctor Ale\io do 
Venegas, anathematised all romances, which he styled, 

“ Satan’s Sermon Books,” ( Scrmonarios de Satanas. )- In 
this manner parties contended one with another yi Spain, 
until at length the romantic literature disappeared like a 
stream lost amidst sand. 

At this period there appears to have existed no novels 
or romances in the modern style, except the Lazarillo de 
Tonnes of Diego de Mendoza. The well-known imita¬ 
tions of this first romance of knavery (delgusto piearesco) 
did not come into circulation before the end of the six¬ 
teenth century. Little stories in the style of the Italian 
novels were, it 4 s true, written at an earlier period; but 
their author, the bookseller Timoneda, the same indi¬ 
vidual who collected the comedies and pastoral dramas of 
Lope de Rucda, did not venture to prefix to them the title 
of Novelas. lie was aware that he could better recom- 
mentfhis works to the Spanish public by'giving them the 
old denomination of Pat ratios (Tales ).* 5 Timoneda evi- 


-- 1 Libya th* caballeria cries/nil del pic de la rasa J'ratfrattle , dr. pat IK 
(icramftna de Sanpcdia, Amers, ill Nvo. The (jotting* a univer¬ 

sity possesses a copy of this book. 

- This [ 5>ruse occur s in a pie face which Venegas vuote to a moinl 
allegorical novel by Lois Mcviu, which will hereafter be noticed. 

H I lime ,M»en only th« Pnmcra parte de his Pa trail as de Joan I 11 * 0 - 
nedc, Sewlla, 10S*J, 111 S\o. 
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dcntly imitated the Italian novelists, though he by no 
means equalled them. Still, however,' these antiquated 
tales may be perused with pleasure, particularly by those 
who have a taste for complicated intrigue. The author, 
it would appear, endeavoured to surpass the Italian writers 
in romantic adventures and unexpected incidents; at least, 
in his preface, he expressly promises this kind of enter¬ 
tainment to his readers. 

But it was not merely with romances and novels that 
genuine prose literature had to contend in Spain. Several 
men of distinguished talent, however far they parried their 
notions of patriotism in other respects,* were of opinion 
that the Spanish language was incapable of expressing 
grave and noble ideas in prose. Some would write only 
in Latin, and others only in Italian. Alphonso de Ulloa, 
who was an assiduous historical and political author, 
wrote chiefly in Italian. 1 lie was, it is true, born in 
Italy; but he was of a Spanish family, and the Spanish 
language, was perfectly familiar to him. The want of 
confidence thus shown by Spanish writers in the force 
and precision of their own language seems inexplicable, 
when it is recollected at how early a period Spanish prose 
began to be cultivated. Their intercourse with the 
Italians had, however, made the Spaniards perceive a 
want of elegance in their own colloquial phraseologj r and 
literary style. That grace, which their poets soon began 
to imitate from the Italians, is but feebly indicated in the 
works of the early Spanish prose writers, jvhatever other 
rhetorical merits they might possess, and an earnest sim¬ 
plicity of expression appears still to have constituted the 
main character of Spanish prose. Besides, Italian prose, 
which, with the exception of the writings of Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini, is distinguished by a playful and too 
often superficial elegance, could not be very congenial to 
Spanish taste, which required a grave and energetic style. 
To imitate the ancient classics was the only means 
whereby the prose literature of Spain could have been 
cultivated so as to meet the approval of enlightened men 




1 See Nicolas Antonio, article Alfonso de Ulloa. 
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in the sixteenth century. Unfortunately, the ecclesiastical 
and political despotism of that period left no free scope for 
the mental powers of those Spaniards who were desirous of 
constructing a national prose style on the ancient models. 
Neither the didactic nor the historical styles could be 
freely developed; and for the formation of the oratorical 
style, circumstances were, if possible, still more un¬ 
favourable. Impeded by such obstacles, and permitted 
only to copy in the strictest sense the rhetorical forms of 
the ancients, without their energy and solidity of thought, 
or their fonce of expression, the Spanish prose writers cer¬ 
tainly could ndt be expectt^l to produce works worthy to 
be ranked with the classic examples they would have 
wished to emulate; but their efforts to open the career of 
genuine eloquence in their national literature, deserves, 
notwithstanding, to be honourably recorded. 

1. Didactic Prose is, in the Spanish language, in¬ 
debted for its iirst formation to Fcrnan Perez de Oliva of 
Cordova. At the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
this learned man travelled through Italy and France, and 
during three years which he spent in Paris he delivered 
public lectures on philosophy and ancient literature. On his 
return to Spain, he settled at Salamanca, where he became 
professor ( cathedratico ) of theology, and delivered lectures 
ori the Aristotelian philosophy, lie died in 1533, before 
he had completed his thirty-sixth year. 1 Ilis philosophic 
and theological studies, and his intimacy with ancient 
classic literature, did not withhold him from the cultiva¬ 
tion of his native language; and he even endeavoured, by 
his translations already mentioned, 2 to naturalise the Greek 
tragedy in Spain. lie also wrote several poems, which, in 
honour of his memory, are still preserved. But Perez de 
Oliva was no poet; and to judge from lus translations, he 
appears to have had scarcely any true poetic feeling, 
though he possessed a correct and delicate taste for the 
. rhetorical beauty of prose. His most celebrated work is 


1 Nicolas Antonio does not mention the date of either hi* hitth or 
death. More precise information respecting him may he found in the 
sixth Mil. of the Vurnnm Kspmiol. * 

■ See p. 107. 
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his Dialogue on the Dignity of Man* ( Diqlogo de la Dig- 
nidad del Hombre) in the manner of Cicero. 1 It would 
he vain to .seek in this didactic dialogue for ideas which 
present the merit of novelty in the present age; and 
it can by no means be regarded as a model of dialogue 
style, any more than the similar works of Cicero. Hut 
it was the first specimen, in Spanish literature, of 
clear and connected discussion, maintained in correct, 
dignified, and elegant language. The colloquial form 
serves to connect, though somewhat loosely, the two 
portions into which the work is divided. Two philo¬ 
sophic friends meet, and their conversation turns on 
solitude: they endeavour to explain the causes which 
induce man to seek retirement, and which render him dis¬ 
satisfied with the society of his fellow creatures. One of 
the friends inveighs against human society, while the other 
extols its advantages. In the meanwhile, they are joined 
by a third philosopher, who becomes the arbiter. Before 
this judgo, each disputant propounds his opinions in an 
uninterrupted discourse. The oratorical style is thus min¬ 
gled with the didactic and the colloquial. This blending 
of various styles must doubtless be regarded as a subject 
of critical censure by many readers; but with the excep¬ 
tion of the oratorical passages, the dialogue of Perez de 
Oliva is written in a natural and easy manner. 2 The ideas 
are, for the most part, clearly and accurately developed, 3 

1 This dialogue, with the continuation by AnihroMo de Moiales, and 
other works of a similar kind, hare been oleganlly fainted nndei the 
general title of Ohras , t/nr Cerrantrs dr Salazar ha hrrho , t/lnsado if 
hadneido , &c. Madrid, 17 I'd,, in 4lo. 

- For example :— 

A nr. Bien veo, Antonio, quo ai essos pro \ echos quo dices de la sole- 
dad: pero yo ten go ei ado, quo otrn mu^n mayor ai. Ant . Quo c»..usa 
pnede in or mayor 0 A nr. FT aborrecimento, que eada liombre tieno nl 
genero lminano, por el qual somos inclinados aapartamos unos de otros. 
.Int. Tail iiboiTccibies te parecen los liombres, que aim olios mesmos 
por Imir de si, busquen la soled.id ? A nr. Bareceme tanto, que cada vez 
que me aeuerdo, que soi liombie, querria, o no a\er side, o no tenor sen- 
timiqnto dello. Ant . Maravillome, Aurelio, que los autores exeelentes, 
quo aeostumbr.is a leer, i los snbios homines, que ronversas, no te ay.m 
quitado de esse enor. 

3 ,\s for instance in the annexed passage :— 

Assi que lodes estos i los deirtas cstados dc los liombres no son sino 
diversos modos de penar, do ningun descauso tienen, ni seguridad en 
nlguno dellos : porque la fortuna todos los confunde, i los ve\uelve eon 
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and the oratorical language, particularly where it is ap¬ 
propriately introduced, is powerful and graphic. 1 

Perez de Oliva had a successful pupil in his nephew 
Ambrosio de Morales, who was also a native of Cordova. 
This learned writer was born in the year 1513. After 
having finished his academic studies at tiie university of 
Alcala de Henares, he delivered public lectures on philo¬ 
sophy and ancient literature, by which he soon acquired 
an honourable reputation. Charles V. appointed him 
classical tutor to his natural son, Don John of Austria, 
who afterwards became so celebrated. On the death of 


Charles V., AmBrosio de Morales was installed by king Phi¬ 
lip II. in the post of historiographer or chronicler ( corn - 
I list a) of Castile. From the period when lie entered upon 
this office he "appears to have devoted himself exclusively 
to historical studies, lie died at an advanced age. His 
didactic works consist of treatises {d incur son) on various 
subjects of practical philosophy and literature. In one of 
these treatises, he expressly and urgently recommends the 
rhetorical cultivation of the Spanish language, which the 
writers of that age so unjustly disowned and neglected, to 
the great prejudice of literature and even of philosophy. 2 
Other dissertations of this meritorious writer, which are 


not so much known, relate to the importance of rhetorical 
studies; the distinction between Plato’s and Aristotle’s 


\anas espcnuizas i \:inos scmhhmtes de honras i rique/ns, en Ins quotes 
eosas mostrando qnim fueil os i quan ineierln, u todos nwte en desseoH 
do xdlrr, tun desflrdenado«s que no ni lugur tail alio, do los (j norm nos* 
dejar. I’oii iMos escarnios dr forluna ciula uno ahoriroe s« oslado con 
ootli<“iu dr los olios ; do si llcgn, no lialla aquel reposo quo pensahn. 
f'orque (odos los birnrs de forluna al dessear parccen hermosos, i al 
guzar Urnos dr prim. 

1 tfoi example, the conclusion of the discourse fit A urelio, xxho, it is 
trur, dr* enbes rather tlmn rcnsincs the dark side of human societx :— 
Todo eMo se \a cn humo, husta que toman los hoinhres a rstar en 
tanto olxido, como antes que naeicsscn: i la misnm vanidnd so sigue 
lrspucs, quo prirnero avia. Hasta aqni, Pinarco, me Iia parecido decir 
* A hombrr : agora vo lo dejo a £1 i &u fama entorrados en olxido por¬ 
table : i no se con que l.izones tu, Antonio, podr.is resucitailo. IJale 
'ida, si pudieres, i cojimipIo contra tanlos males, como has oido: 
quo si tu u-si lo hicieres, yo sere xencido de huena garni, purs tu 
utoriti scia gloria pam mi, que me vere constitiido en mas excelfnte 
estado, our pensava. 

9 Only this treatise of Morales, Sohrc la lenfjua Casfrltmia , is re- 
piintecf in the collection mentioned in note page ‘218. 
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methods of instruction; the duty of man to exert himself to 
the utmost when he wishes for the assistance of the Al¬ 
mighty; the difference between a great and a good under¬ 
standing; the value of wealth, independent of personal 
merit in the possessor; and such like objects of general 
utility. He only occasionally casts a side glance on the 
region of speculative philosophy, so that among Germans 
he might with propriety be called the Spanish Garve. 
Like that author, his views were clear, rather than pro-- 
found; and like him also, his object was to write'pure di¬ 
dactic prose. His style, though neither energetic nor im¬ 
pressive, is natural, clear, and precise, and not unfrequently 
adorned with pleasing images. 1 2 * The pedantic allusions 
to scripture and to classic literature must be attributed to 
the taste of the age and country to which Morales be- 
longed.- 

Pedro de Yulies, another native of Cordova, followed 
the example of Perez de Oliva, in cultivating prose 
writing; but he inclined to the pomp and antitheses of 
Seneca, which he was perhaps induced to imitate from re¬ 
spect for his countryman; for the learned of Cordova li ave 
always prided themselves in being natives of a city which 
had produced an ancient author of so much celebrity. 


1 The following paanga, from llie treatise on the Spanish language, 
forms mi addition to the history of the cultivation of prose rhetoric among 
the Spaniards in the age of Morales:— 

Para quo pnes era este cuidado 9 de que servia esta diligenein entre 
gente tan prudente i de tanto miramiento, si natnralev % lo suplia, i a\ia, 
ellu de ha/erlo mejor ? Veian sin duda, como sin tales exemplos no se 
podia perieceionar el uso della lengua en nquella paite, i que a faltar lo 
qne proveian, faltaria el bien que desea\an : i lo mismo es en las formas 
i maneras purticulnres de hahlar, que Homan phrasis , i en todas las 
ofcros partes del lenguage, donde aymlada naturaleza con el mejo^uso, 
sac a mas >entnja i perfeccion. Plies que los otros, que todo lo tienen 
en Castellano por afectiulo ? estos quieren condenar nuestra lengua a 
un es trail o ubatinjiento, i como enterrarla \iva, donde miserablemente 
se corrompa i pierda todo su lustre, su lindezo i hermosura: o descon- 
iian, quo no es para parecer, i esta es ignoraneia; o no lu quieren - 
ndornar como deven, i esta es maldad. Yo no digo que afdtes nuestra 
lengua Castellano , si no que le laves la caut . Is o le pintes el rostra, 
mas quitale la suciedad: no la vistas de bordados, recomos, mas no le 
iliegues un buen ata\io de vestido, que aderece con gra\ednd. 

2 .Fourteen of the discourses of Morales form an appendix to his 

edition of the Obras de Perez de Oliva, already mentioned. 
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Morales, in his collection of his own and his uncle’s works, 
has inserted a treatise by Valles on the Fear of Death. 1 

Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, who lived about the 
same period, likewise followed the track which had been 
marked out by Perez de Oliva. Respecting the life of this 
writer, but few particulars are known; and the resem¬ 
blance of his name to that of the celebrated Cervantes 
Saavedra docs not appear to be a sufficient reason for 
concluding that he was related to that distinguished 
author. Cervantes de Salazar wrote a continuation of 
Oliva’s dialogue on the Dignity of Man; for he regarded 
it as unfinished,* because Oliva allows the friend and the 
enemy of human nature to deliver their opinions, while 
the third party, who is appointed the philosophic arbiter, 
draws no inference from the arguments he hears. Through 
the medium of this third character, Salazar circumstan¬ 
tially recapitulates the whole theme, and arrives at a de¬ 
cided conclusion. Salazar is a more contemplative writer 
than Oliva, who, in other respects, appears to have been 
his model. He translated from the Greek the Tabla of 
Cebes, and from the Latin, the Introductio ad sapientiain 
ot Luis Vives, one of those learned Spaniards who did 
not choose to write in their native tongue. He published 
his continuations and translations along with the original 
works. Hence the title: “ Obras que Francisco Cervantes 
de Salazar ha hecho , glosado , y traducido.” 2 

Among the various works which Cervantes dc Salazar 
published and elucidated, is an allegorical romance, enti¬ 
tled “ Labricio , or the fable ( Apologo ) of Idleness and 
Industry.” This romance may be placed, if not among, at 
least beside, didactic works, for the allegorical form serves 
merely to clothe the ideas, which are very methodically de¬ 
veloped. The author, Luis Mexia, or Messia, was a 
learned theologian and jurist. His object was to draw an 
interesting and animated picture of the dangers of idleness, 
the pleasures of occupation, and the value of well directed 
industry. Notwithstanding the faults inseparable from the 
class of writing to which this work belongs, it possesses 

1 This treatise also forms an appendix to the collection befipre- 
luentioned. 

2 See note \ p, 218. 
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the charm of an animated picture, * conveyed in language 
which, though occasionally declamatory, is, upon the whole, 
pure and elegant. 1 

2. Historical Prose was, during this period, cultivated 
by no author in so high a degree as by Diego de Men¬ 
doza, whose History of the Wars of Granada has already 
been particularly mentioned; all the other Spanish histo¬ 
rians were inferior to Mendoza in everything that consti¬ 
tutes the historical art. But they had begun to study that 
art, in which they would no doubt have distinguished 
themselves, had they not on the one hand been intimidated 
by the despotism ol‘ the government, and on the other, in¬ 
fluenced by a spirit of opposition which induced them to 
banish from genuine history,every trace of imaginative 
colouring, lest they should be confounded witn the romance 
writers of the age. 

The historical institution, established by Alphonso the 
Wise, still subsisted; for the Spanish government was 
afraid to incur the shame of allowing it to perish. Na¬ 
tional historiographers or chroniclers were accordingly 
appointed, and paid in the same manner as formerly; but 
after the accession of Charles V. those chroniclers could 
not venture to write with freedom, even in favour of the 
court party. Charles Y. thought it prudent to oblite¬ 
rate, as far as possible, the recollection of the pow erful 
opposition he had experienced on his succession to the 
Spanish crown. Ilis chronicler, Florian dc Ocampo, was 
a man of talent and shrewdness; and thesq qualifications 
soon enabled him to perceive the necessity of evading, in 
the best manner he could, the duty assigned to the old 
Spanish chroniclers of writing the history of their own 
age. Fortunately for him, there existed at that period no 
ancient history of Spain; and this was a subject on wuich 
he could enter without fear or constraint, while, at the 
same time, it afforded scope for a singular display of 

1 As a useful moral book, this romance is, perhaps, worthy of being 
translated or newly me .felled. Tasteless morality is, to be sure, no more 
commendable in literature tlmn tasteful immorality; and any attempt to 
revive the fashioa of moral allegories would deserve condemnation, 
llutf a work like the allegorical romance of Mexia might probably possess 
more value than many of our modern tales for \outh. 
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erudition. Ocampo accordingly wrote his five books of a 
General Chronicle of Spain. By the selection of this de¬ 
ceiving title, the historiographer appeared to be fulfitiling 
the duties of lus office; but the five books of his General 
Chronicle contain nothing more than the history of ancient 
Hispania from the deluge to the second Punic war. 1 The 
work is not badly written, though it presents nothing par¬ 
ticularly attractive either in the style or in the handling of 
the subject. Ocampo selected his materials chiefly from the 
ancient authors, with whom he must have been intimately 
acquainted; but as far as relates to historical art, he avoided 
imitating lfis classical models, because, as he says, lie was 
afraid to substitute for trutlf “ the rhetorical flourishes and 
vanities which appear in other books of this present 
time/’ 2 LikA some German historians, he seems to have 
prided himself in his dulness. 

Those truths which dared not he publicly told in the 
reign of Charles V.. still remained secrets under the go¬ 
vernment of Philip IJ. But even the latter monarch did 
not sutler the oflice of national chronicler to be discon¬ 
tinued; and he nominated a particular historiographer for 
the provinces of Castile, and another for those of Arragon. 
The learned Ambrosio de Morales, who took so lively an 
interest in the advancement of the rhetorical art, was, as 
has already been mentioned, appointed chronicler for the 
Castilian provinces. But with all his talent and informa¬ 
tion, Morales was not the man precisely calculated to oc¬ 
cupy that situation, had he wished strictly to discharge its 
duties, lie had little taste for politics, and modern his¬ 
tory was not the branch of literature in the cultivation of 
which he was likely to find the employment best suited to 
his talents. He therefore could do nothing which better 
acetfrded with his own inclination, and the circumstances 
in which he was placed, than to follow the footsteps of 


1 Los cinco libros primeros de la Coronicu General de Espofia, qne 
rccopilava ol Maestro Florian de Ocampo, Cfcc. Alcula, 1078, in folio. 
This is tbe first, and perhaps the only edition of .the work. 

2 Mi principal intention, he says, ha seido, comar la verdad entera y 

sencilla, sui qua cu e/la ay a enyafio ni cosa que Ic aavrne —sin envoi ver 
on ella las rfu toricas y ranidhdes, que por otros ihros dcste nu&stro 
liempo se povvn. ^ 

J 
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Ocampo, and to continue the ancient history of Spain from 
the second Punic war to the establishment of Christianity. 1 
He vied with his predecessor in research and erudition; 
while, at the same time, he devoted far more attention to 
composition and style. In his preface, he states that he 
availed himself of this opportunity of proving the dignity 
and majesty of the Spanish language; and in that respect 
he rose far superior to the usual chronicle style. In point 
of elegance, however, he did not equal cardinal Bembo, 
while lie really had no more idea than that author of the 
soul of the historical art, of which elegance is merely an 
accessory. -2 Towards the close of his work, when he came 
to the Christian ages, his zeal induced him to insert the 
lives of the saints of Spanish origin; and certainly no 
writer before his time ever gave to that description of 
biography so much elegance and historical dignity. In¬ 
deed, the simplicity to which Morales was always faithful 
is a remarkable feature in the works of an author who 
was so anjbitious of distinguishing himself by a fine style. 

There appeared, however, at this time, another author, 
who might have become, if not the Livy, at least the Ma- 
chiavelli of Spain, had he been placed in more favourable 
circumstances, and disposed to devote himself to the rhe¬ 
torical cultivation of his talent for historical composition. 
He was a native of Arragon, and his name was Geronymo 
Zurita, Surita, or Vurita, for it is written in these different 
ways. Philip II. appointed him historiographer of the 
Arragonian provinces, an office he was well qualified to 
fill. Like all educated Arragonese, he wrote Castilian 
with as much facility as his mother tongue. As a poli¬ 
tician, however, he entertained views respecting the prac¬ 
tical application of history, which, though clear and well 
founded, were not likely to be very acceptable to a despotic 
sovereign. Zurita undertook the tedious task of exploring 
the old chronicles and records, to which he had access, in 
order to produce a complete history of the kingdom of 
Arragon, from the Moorish invasion to the reign of 
Charles V., and lwwas moreover desirous that his histo- 

o' 

1 This is the Joronica General de Espaha por Don Ambrosio de 
Morales; Alcnlyde Ilenares, 1574, in folio. 

2 See my History of Italian Literature, \ol. ii. 
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rical labour should exhibit a faithful view of the rise and 
formation of the rfational constitution of Arragon. The 
modern historian* who may wish to investigate this parti¬ 
cular point, should consult the pages of Zuritn, for it will 
be difficult for him to find a more instructive author. 
Zurita gave to his historical work the title of Annals, 1 2 
which he conceived to be more appropriate than that of 
Chronicle. But he felt the difficulty of the task he had 
undertaken, when he attempted to develop the republican 
principles of the Arragonian provinces, and at the same 
time to do hqmage to the caprice of an absolute monarch. 
He must necessarily have wrijten this part of his work in 
the total absence of inspiration, for the only practical con¬ 
clusion he dra\y from his researches is the trite maxim, 
“ that subjectsxmght to be content if peace and tranquil¬ 
lity prevail in the country in which they live;”'- and it must 
be confessed that for peace and tranquillity, in a certain 
sense, Philip II., with the help of the duke of Alba and 
the Inquisition, had sufficiently provided. But in •order to 
judge how Zurita would have written, had lie been per¬ 
mitted to write freely, the grounds of the decision must 
be collected only from detached passages of his work. Ilia 
execution, indeed, is not so inviting as to excite a strong 
desire for the perusal of the whole. He seems, during his 
laborious researches, unconsciously to have imbibed the 
formal style of the chroniclers, their constantly recurring 
and not excepted; while lie did not allow himself time to 
separate the important from the unimportant, and, by a 
judicious distribution of his materials, to compose a pleasing 

1 Analrs dr la corona dr .1 rayon Carayoc { u y l(>i(i, six \o!s. small 
folio. This work was not jointed till after the death of Philip 1J. The 
( wo las; volumes contain the history of foreign nfl’uys in the leign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

2 lie says:— 

Ksta fue muy acatada enlre todas gentes, porqne siempie comino 
tenor presente lo passado, y considerar con quanta eonstancia se de^e 
fundar unit perpetua paz y concordia civil, pues no se purdr ofreccr 
mayor pcUyro , que la mudan^a dr las estados cy la dr dinar ion dr Iqs 
tiempos. Teniendo cuenta con esto, siendo iodos *os sucesoa tan in- 
ciertos a todos y sabiendo quail pequefms ocasiones suajen ser causa de 
grandes mudaiivas, el conocimicnto de las cosas passadanos ensritarfy 
que ten yam os por mas dichoso y bicnaventurado al estat[o pi esenlc : y 
que estemos tTempre cou recelo del que esta por venir. / 
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historical picture. In a literary •contest which arose res¬ 
pecting the merits and defects of these Annals of Arragon, 
their value in a rhetorical point of view f was never taken 
into consideration. 

3. Oratorical Prose. — To other classes of prose 
writing, the Spaniards at this time devoted little attention; 
but two printed discourses by Perez de Oliva well deserve 
to be more generally known. The one was delivered at 
the request of a society of patriotic citizens of Cordova, 
and it relates to the advantages to be derived from the 
navigation of the Guadalquivir. In the first part of this 
discourse 1 , the learned orator certainly wanders far from 
his subject, for he speaks of* the Greeks and Romans, and 
even of the Trojan war; but the second .part contains a 
view of the business in question, which is S igorously un¬ 
folded, full of sound sense, and divested of ail affectation 
and pedantry. The second discourse promises but little, 
for it is merely described as an occasional and defensive 
academic address; but it contains a very good explanation 
of the literary duties of a professor of moral philosophy, 
together with some particulars respecting the literary life 
of the author, which are related in an excellent oratorical 
style. 1 

4. Of the Epistolary Prose of this age but few printed 
specimens exist; and it may be presumed that the Spaniards 
could not experience much pleasure in written correspond¬ 
ence, after their epistolary style had, like that of their 
social conversation, become subject to the restraint of those 
ceremonial forms with which the Italians and the Germans 
were about the same time infected. With Whatever ease 

1 The following obsemitions, concerning the conduct of professors of 
moral philosophy, r may serve as a specimen of Pedro de Oliva's elo¬ 
quence:— ' f 

Yo on contr.mo dello no dire de mi histimas ningnnas, porquo no lo 
ucostnmbro en tales castfs. Pero si la cathedra de philosophiu moral 
supiesse bablar, que lastimas piensan vuestrus mercedes que diria ? 
Ella por si diiia, que miren quail olvidada ha estado, y quail escureceda, 
qjuchas vezes por passiones de los que la lum proveydo, y que miren, 
que agora la demandaii unos llorando, y otros no se en que confiando; 
y que unos la qiiieren, para cumplir sus necessidades, y otros para cum- 
j>Jir las agenasi no siendo aquesto lo que ella ha menester. Torque 
ell a demanda Mombre, que en las adversidades no gima, ni en los casos 
de justieia solfcite. 
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ruessa me.rced (your grace or your worship), especially 
when contracted-ifi conversation into uste, might glide, as 
a mere form of oourtesy, through Spanish lips, its frequent 
recurrence eould not fail to have a very embarrassing 
effect in the periods of familiar letters. This formula, 
which every man of education employed in addressing his 
equals, exhibits a striking contrast to the higher ceremonial 
style, which the king himself observed in corresponding 
with his relatives. Among the Spanish epistolary docu¬ 
ments of the sixteenth century there has been preserved 
a letter fronj Philip II. to his natural brother, Don John 
of Austria. This letter appears to be a kind of .supple¬ 
ment, written by the king himself to the commission by 
which Don Jolrfi was appointed high admiral of the Spanish 
fleets (capitan general ile la mar). The king, with old 
Spanish cordiality, calls Don John “brother” ( hermano ), 
without any other title; and when he addresses him in 
the course of the letter, he uses the pronoun you , after the 
old fashion. In reminding his natural brother of his duties, 
lie reconudends to him integrity, as next in importance to 
religion. 1 

There is also preserved a letter from the duke of Alba, 
of odious celebrity, to Don John of Austria. It contains 
military instructions expressed with precision and dignified 
simplicity; but the style is encumbered by the repetition 
of titles. Both letters are contained in a collection pub¬ 
lished by the diligent Gregorio Mayans y Siscar. 2 

1 As Philip II. ft lint litlle known in ihc fhiiructer of 11 letter writer, 
if may not be improper to quote a passage which reflects honour on linn 
as a man :— 

La verdad, i cmnplninento tie Jo quo se dice, i promote, os el funda- 
liicnto del crcdito, i estimacion do Jos hombres, i sobre quo estma, i no 
i undine! trato comun, i coufianza. Esto so require, i cs mucho mas 
necessario en los mui principales, i quo tienen grandes, i publicos car¬ 
gos; porque de su \erdad, i cumplimiento depende la Fe, i segurnlad 
lmbheu. Hncargoos muclio, que tengais en esto grail cucnta, i cuidado ; 
i entionda, i conozca en Vos en todas partes, i ocasiones, el crcdito, 
«»ue pueden, i deven tenor de lo que digeredes: que demas de lo qu<* 
roca a las cosas publicas, i de vuostro cargo importa esto imiclwi a 
»uestio particular honor i estimacion. 

2 This collection is entitled: Cartas morales , miht'irrs, civifcs y /i/c- 

r unas dc varios autores JE spa Holes , recog idos, d'c. por 1). Gregorio 
Mayans g Siscar> 17;14, in 8\o. Most of these letters are productions 
of the seventeenth century, ■ 

i a 2 
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SPANISH CRITICISM DURING THE PERIOD OF 

THIS SECTION. 

It would scarcely be worth while to say anything rela¬ 
tive to Spanish criticism during the period this section 
embraces, were it not that, among the books of instruction 
on poetry and rhetoric then produced, there was one 
which, besides being extraordinary for the age in which 
it appeared, may be regarded as the first of its kind in 
modern literature. It is entitled the Philosophy of the 
Ancient Style of Poetry, wljicli in Spanish is somewhat 
fantastically expressed, Philosophia Antigua Poetic a. 
This work is the production of Alonzo I^pez Pinciano, 
physician to Charles V., who, it lias been mentioned, was 
likewise the author of an unsuccessful heroic poem. 1 
Though Pinciano possessed few qualifications for a poet, 
lie nevertheless conceived the idea of writing an Art of 
Poetry, which should be something more than a mere 
introduction to versification and instructions relative to 
correct and figurative expression. Speculations on the 
elements of poetry constituted the author’s chief occupa¬ 
tion, when relieved from the duties of bis profession. 
Pinciano hail so carefully studied Aristotle’s Art of 
Poetry, and so attentively compared it with the other 
writings of the same author, that of all the admirers of 
that work, he was probably the first who discovered its 
imperfection. He says, “ What is called#Aristotle’s Art 
of Poetry, cannot, if rightly understood, be regarded in 
any other light than as a fragment; for Aristotle, in 
various passages of his other works, refers to a second 
part of this Art j>f Poetry, which is lost.”, Pinciano’s t con¬ 
jectures respecting the contents of the lost part, and its 
connexion with the fragment now existing, have, it is 
true, been contradicted by more modern critics; but the 
Spanish critic was, nevertheless, the first to observe that 
• 

i See page 180. 'This book, the title-pnge of which runs as follow's:— 
Philosophia Antigua Povtica, del Doctor Alonzo Lopez Pinciano , 
jWfdico Cesarco, dirty ida al Conde Joannes Keren It Her (Klieven- 

liuller), &c_also contains a full detail of the titles of the count to 

whom it is dedicated. It was printed at Madrid, lo90, in quarto. 
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imperfection which had escaped the notice of all previous 
commentators oj^Aristotle. He remarks, that philologists 
and commentators have written very learned works; 
which, however, are as imperfect as the text which they 
elucidate. With the view of restoring poetry to its ancient 
dignity, and establishing and developing its true spirit, 
Lopez Pinciano commences with an Analysis of the 
Wants of Human Nature. He treats minutely of the 
senses, of the affections, the faculties of the soul, wisdom, 
and the pleasures peculiar to cultivated minds, but 
always with reference to the works of Aristotle, whom, 
like other writers of that age, he merely designates by the 
title of the philosopher. Like Aristotle, he makes imita¬ 
tion the essencejof poetry; but with a particular and more 
precise definition of what, in his opinion, constitutes 
poetic imitation. He then enters upon reflections con¬ 
cerning poetic language, and gives a detailed theory of the 
several kinds of poetry. The present, however, is not 
the proper place to present an explanation of ting theory. 
Whenever Lopez Pinciano abandons Aristotle, his notions 
respecting the different poetic styles are as confused as 
those of his contemporaries; and only a few of his notions 
and distinctions can be deemed of importance at the pre¬ 
sent day. But his name is deserving of honourable 
remembrance, for he was the first writer of modern times 
who endeavoured to establish a philosophic art of poetry; 
and with all liis veneration for Aristotle, he was the first 
scholar who ventured to think for himself, and to go 
somewhat further than his master. lie also evinced a 
laudable perseverance in the execution of his task. Pin- 
ciano’s learned and ingenious work was not quite so 
useful as it might have been, owing, in a great measure, 
to inartificial and formal manner of composition, which, 
however, the author considered singularly easy and 
natural. This Art of Poetry is written in the form of 
letters (a novelty at that age), and in these letters, conver¬ 
sations are occasionally introduced. # The friend who 
answers, invariably gives an abstract of the letter he lias 
last received, as a proof that he understands its contents 
and its object. Lopez Pinciano, however, cannot be re¬ 
garded as a model in epistolary and conversational prose, 
any more than in poetry. 
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The authors of the other arts of poetry which appeared 
about this time in the Spanish language, merely confined 
themselves to the explanation of metrical forms and the 
establishment of subordinate principles. Among these 
authors were Sanchez de Viena, Gcronymo de Mondragon, 
and Juan Diaz. 1 An Art of Poetry of the same descrip¬ 
tion, in verse, by Juan de la Cueva, has already been 
mentioned. From a philosophic treatise of this kind, 
Spanish poetry could derive no advantage, unless its 
origin had been totally different from that which it really 
was. Theories, even the most popular, can contribute only 
in a very slight degree to the formation of'the poetic genius, 
either of nations or individuals. 

Several works on the art of rhetoric^ in which the 
principles of Aristotle were followed, appeared about 
this time in Spain; but they produced nothing valuable 
with respect to theory, and exercised no remarkable influ¬ 
ence on the improvement of Spanish prose. 


SECOND SECTION. 

HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE, FROM THE AGE OF 
CERVANTES AND LOPE DE VEGA TO THE MIDDLE OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Spanish literature had now assumed ii' new character. 
Classical poets wrote in the Castilian language; and ele¬ 
gant prose was cultivated with equal facility and success 
on the model of the ancients. No great advantage could 
henceforth be %lerivcd from the imitation of the Italian 
poets, for the genius of the Spanish nation had well nigh de¬ 
cided how far and under what limitations Italian poetrj 
could be naturalized in Spain. But laurels were yet to be 
gathered on the new Parnassus; and the conflict between 
the ancient and modern styles had, through the disputes 
of the different parties, who sought to rule the Spanish 

** Velasquez and Dieze, p. f>0o, furnish bibliographic notices of the 
works of these authors. See also Blankenburg oil the same subject. 
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drama, at length arrived at a crisis. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Cervaaf&s and Lope de Vega entered upon the 
career which thdr predecessors had opened for them. 

CERVANTES. 

The life of this extraordinary man, whom for the space 
of two centuries civilized Europe has admired above every 
other Spanish writer, has been so frequently related, that 
a brief abstract of his biography, derived from the most 
authentic sources, will be sufficient for the purpose of this 
history. 1 * 

It is a singular fact, that the contemporaries of this 
celebrated in a?/, whom every town, not merely in Spain, 
but throughout the world, would be proud to have pro¬ 
duced, should have neglected to record his native place. 
After long investigations and warm disputes, which call 
to mind the contests of the seven Greek towns for the 
honour of having given birth to Homer, it is. at length 
agreed that, according to the most probable supposition, 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was born at Alcala dc 
Henares in the year 1547. His parents, who were not 
rich, were merely enabled to give him a moderate, but at 
the same time a literary education. 

They sent him to the schools of Madrid, where he 
acquired some knowledge of classical learning. At 
Madrid he had an opportunity of witnessing the dramas 
which the ingenious Lope de Rued a represented on his 
rudely constructed stage. Juan Lopez, the tutor of Cer¬ 
vantes, was an indefatigable writer of poetry, particularly 
of romances, and he sought every means of cherishing his 
pupil’s taste for poetic composition. Some verses by Cer- 


1 Cervantes spent that portion of his life during which his name in 
particularly conspicuous among Spanish poets, so remote from literary 
society, that at his death sufficient notices did not exist to form a com¬ 
plete narrative of his life. The well-known biography by Mayuns y 
Siscar, which was not written till the eighteenth century, deserved to be 
valued only for want of a better. It is prefixed to many editions of 
J)on Quixote. The preieience, however, must be gixen to the more re¬ 
cent life of Coiantes, by Don Vicente de los Rios, wbicli is prefixed to 
the splendid edition of Pon Quixote published at Madrid, 178f, in 

royal quarto. 

• # 4 
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vantes were introduced in a description of tlie funeral of a 
Spanish princess, which Lopez published'*# lo69. 

But young Cervantes, who had now attained his twenty- 
second year, seems to have had no certain, means of gain¬ 
ing a subsistence. He wrote numerous romances and 
sonnets; and it was probably about this period that he 
composed a pastoral romance, entitled Fileno , which, if we 
may give credit to his own testimony, was very generally 
read. 1 It appears that he thought he could better his con¬ 
dition by travelling; and he resolved to proceed to Italy. 
Here commences the period of his adventures. f In Rome, 
cardinal Acquaviva for a sjjort time betaine his patron 
and protector. But, impelled either by necessity or choice, 
he entered into the military profession. H^enlisted under 
the banners of his sovereign, to serve in the wars against the 
Turks and the African corsairs, who at that time disturbed 
the tranquillity of Spain and Italy. During the war he 
proved himself to be wholly devoted to his new profession; 
and being engaged in the great battle of Lepanto, in 1572, 
he received a wound which deprived him of his left hand 
together with a part of the arm. This honourable muti¬ 
lation, to which he proudly alludes in his latter writings, 
obliged him to return to Spain. The ship, however, in 
which he had embarked, was captured by an Algerine 
corsair, and Cervantes was conveyed to Algiers and sold 
for a slave. Ilis captivity, which lasted for nearly eight 
years, must have been of the most romantic description, if 
the fact be, as has frequently been conjectvrcd, that Cer¬ 
vantes described his own adventures in the novel of the 


Captive. 2 He was at length ransomed, and in the year 
1581 he returned to his native country. 

The third period of the life of Cervantes was exclu- 


1 In bis Viuge al l’uruaso, chap. iv. lie says:— 

Vo be couipuesto Romances injinifos 
Y el de los Zelos es nquel que estimo 
Entre otros, quo los tango par mat dttos . 

* * * * * * * 

J/i Filenu * * * * 

Itesono par las selvas, See. 

2 'Don Vicente de los llios entertains so little doubt of the reality of 
the romantic events recorded in the Captive, that lie lias interwoven 
them in Lis account of the life of Cervantes. 
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sively devoted to literature. He had now attained liis 
thirty-second J0Sr 9 and with a matured understanding, 
joined to considerable practical knowledge of the world, 
and an ardent passion for literature, he resolved to with¬ 
draw from the busy scene of life. In his retirement he 
wrote his second pastoral romance, entitled Galatea, which 
has so eclipsed Filena, that the latter is quite neglected 
and forgotten. He shortly afterwards married, and it would 
appear that he lived for some time on his wife’s dowry. 
At length he began to write for the stage; but the dramas 
which he jeomposed at this period of his life, though 
amounting to about thirty ii^ number, are nearly all lost. 1 
About this time arose the rivalry between Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega/whose dramas were so much admired that 
they bore away the palm of public favour. Mortified, as 
it would appear, by the ill success of his dramatic efforts, 
Cervantes laid aside his pen for a considerable period. It 
is conjectured, that in the meanwhile he obtained a post 
in Seville, the emoluments of which enabled him to sub¬ 
sist. lie did not again appear in the literary world until 
the death of Philip H. in the year 1598. 

It can scarcely be doubted, though no Spanish writer 
has advanced the conjecture, that the death of Philip II. 
had a favourable influence on the genius of Cervantes. 
After the accession of the indolent Philip III., every man 
in Spain felt that lie might then have more freedom than 
he had dared to take during the gloomy intolerance of the 
preceding reigpi. The Spaniards now ventured to sport 
with the chains which they had not the power to break, 
and delicate satire was soon freely employed. Cervantes 
quickly found a subject for ridicule, in a furious contest 
which arose in Seville between the spiritual and municipal 
authorities, concerning the funeral obsequies of the de¬ 
ceased monarch. There is reason to believe that he com¬ 
posed, about the same period, some of the instructive 
novels (Novelets Excmplares) which he subsequently pub¬ 
lished. What accident gave rise to the idea of his Don 
Quixote is unknown; for his having, while travelling 

1 These dram jus must not be confounded with the eight well-kn«wii 
comedies which Cervantes subsequently wrote. Tlis tragedy of Nu- 
mantia, and liis comedy of Life iu Algiers, ( Trato dc Arycl,) appeal* to 
belong to the more early period. 
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through the province of La Mancha, become engaged in 
disputes with some of the inhabitants, ami* his being, on 
that account, for a short time imprisoned, can, at most, be 
only supposed to have suggested the idea of making that 
province the scene of the first part of his romance. Some 
fortunate circumstance, which cannot now be traced, seems 
to have impressed Cervantes, who was then in his fiftieth 
year, with the consciousness of the true bent of his genius. 
The commencement of Don Quixote was first published at 
Madrid, in 1606; but the enthusiastic reception which 
this original romance experienced from the Spanish public, 
produced very little change*in the autHbr’s fortune; for 
the folly which felt itself disturbed in its security, united 
with envy in seeking to trace in the work kllusions of an 
offensive kind. Cervantes accordingly continued poor, 
and had now to contend with exasperated enemies. Those 
enemies imagined they had completely defeated him, when 
an unknown writer, of their own party, under the name 
of Avellaneda, published a continuation of Don Quixote, 
full of invective against the original author. Precisely at 
the period when this continuation appeared, Cervantes 
published the sequel of his instructive novels, which he 
dedicated to the count of Lemos. In that nobleman he 
found a protector who never withdrew his favour, and 
who, as it appears, afforded him support in various ways. 
Pecuniary necessity seems, however, to have urged him, 
as a last resource, to write for the stage. 

The latest works of Cervantes were tho genuine con¬ 
tinuation and completion of Don Quixote, the Journey to 
Parnassus, which was first published in 1614, and finally 
the romance of Persiles and Sigismunda, for which, a few 
days previous to his death, he wrote a dedication to the 
count of Lemos. From various passages in the prefaces 
and introductions to these last works, it is obvious how 
highly Cervantes prized that celebrity which, after many 
abortive efforts, he had at length obtained in his old age. 
Bqt even where his vanity is not disguised, it is easy, from 
the candid tone in which he speaks of himself, to recognise 
the man of firm and upright spirit, the declared enemy of 
evfery sort of affectation, and the honest and liberal judge 
of himself and of others. He died in poverty, though not 
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in extremgJij^B*, at Madrid, in 1616, in the sixty-ninth 
year of’.his age. He was buried privately, without any 
kind of distinction, and not even a common tombstone 
marks the spot where the ashes of Cervantes repose. 

Were we to arrange the works of Cervantes according 
to their merits, the first place must be assigned to Don 
Quixote, which is moreover entitled to the supremacy, in¬ 
asmuch as it is single in its kind. 

To enter into a description of the contents of this uni¬ 
versally known masterpiece, or to give a circumstantial 
analysis of its plan, would be equally superfluous. A few 
words, however, on the Ttappy and original idea which 
forms the foundation of the whole work, may here be in¬ 
troduced. It has often been said, though the opinion has, 
perhaps, not been fully weighed, nor even expressed with 
sufficient precision, that the venerable knight of La Mancha 
is the immortal representative of all men of exalted ima¬ 
gination, who carry the noblest enthusiasm to a pitch of 
folly; because, with understandings in other respects sound, 
they are unable to resist the fascinating power of a self- 
deception, by which they arc induced to regard themselves 
as beings of a superior order. None but an experienced 
observer of mankind, endowed with profound judgment, 
and a genius to whose penetrating glance one of the most 
interesting recesses of the human heart had been newly 
disclosed, could have seized the idea of such a romance, 
with energetic precision. None but a poet and a man of 
wit could have thrown so much poetic interest into the exe¬ 
cution of that idea; and none but an author who had at 
his disposal all the richness and variety of one of the finest 
languages in the world, could have diffused over such a 
w<*rk that classical perfection of expression which gives 
the stamp of excellence to the whole. The originality of 
the idea of Don Quixote is not only historically demon¬ 
strated by no romance of a similar kind having previously 
existed—for pictures of ingenious roguery, in the style of 
Lazarillo de Tormes, belong to a totally different species 
of comic romance—but it is also psychologically certain, 
that a creative fancy, which was only capable of continuing 
to invent where another had stopped, could not, witJi the 
boldness of Cervantes, have combined traits, apparently 
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heterogeneous, in order thereby to cxhauf* ty*the utmost 
the idea by winch lie was inspired. ThoSb wro are ac¬ 
quainted with Don Quixote only through the medium of 
the common translations, will not certainly be inclined to 
regard it as a work of inspiration, in the highest sense of 
the word. But it is impossible to form a more mistaken 
notion of this work, than to consider it merely as a satire, 
intended by the author to ridicule the absurd passion for 
reading old romances of chivalry. Doubtless this is one 
of the objects which Cervantes had in view; for among 
the romances which the Spanish public inflefatigably 
perused, lew were tolerable, and only one or two possessed 
lirst-rate merit. We must not, however, attribute to him 
the absurd conceit of wishing to prove the prejudicial in¬ 
fluence which the reading of bad romances produced on 
the taste of the Spanish nation, by exhibiting the indi¬ 
vidual folly of an enthusiast, who would have been just as 
likely to have lost his senses by the study of Plato or 
Aristotle, as by the reading of romances of chivalry. The 
merit and the richness of the idea of a man of elevated 
character, excited by heroic and enthusiastic feelings to 
the extravagant degree of wishing to restore the age of 
chivalry, must be regarded as the seed of inspiration 
whence the whole work originated. As a poet, Cervantes 
was aware of the resources which this idea furnished; and 
he must also have been satisfied with his power to pro¬ 
secute it, as he has proved in the execution what he was 
capable of accomplishing. In the invention of a series of 
comic situations of the most burlesque kind, he found full 
scope for the exercise of his fancy. The painting of these 
situations afforded opportunities for the free and energetic 
development of hi,s poetic talent. Finally, he knew lmw 
to combine the knowledge of human nature he had acquired 
during a life of fifty years, with the most delicate satire, 
so as to render his comic romance also a book of moral in¬ 
struction, to which no parallel existed. These brief re¬ 
marks on the idea forming the foundation of the romance 
of Don Quixote, must be allowed to supply the place of a 
detailed analysis of the manner in which that celebrated 
worlc is composed. Other critics have sufficiently proved 
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that the exposition is by no means faultless. In the 
preface to t|p seco nd part, Cervantes has himself pointed 
out some bfluTC^rtencies which produce incongruities in the 
history, Cut he*disdained to correct them, because he con¬ 
ceived that they had been too severely condemned. 

The character of the execution of this comic romance 
is no less original than the invention. Character in the 
strictest sense of the term is here meant. The superficial 
sketches of a sportive fancy, for which the Spaniards in 
the age of Cervantes entertained so high a predilection, 
had not sufficient interest for him. lie felt a passion 
for the vivid painting of character, as all his successful 
works prove. "Under the*.influence of this feeling, he 
drew the natural and striking portrait of his heroic Hon. 
Quixote, so truly noble-minded, and so enthusiastic an 
admirer of everything good and great, yet having all those 
fine qualities accidentally blended with a relative kind of 
madness; and lie likewise portrayed, with no less fidelity, 
the opposite character of Sancho Banza, a compound of 
grossness and simplicity, whose low selfishness leads him 
to place blind confidence in all the extravagant hopes and 
promises of his master. The subordinate characters of the 
great picture exhibit equal truth and decision: but the 
characteristic tone of the whole is still more remarkable. 
A translator cannot commit a more serious injury to Hon 
Quixote, than to dress that work in a light, anecdotical 
style. A style perfectly unostentatious and free from 
affectation, but at the same time solemn, and penetrated, 
as it were, with the character of the hero, diffuses over this 
comic romance an imposing air, which, were it not so ap¬ 
propriate, would seem to belong exclusively to serious 
works, and which is certainly difficult to be seized in a 
translation. But it is precisely this solemnity of language*, 
which imparts a characteristic relief to the comic scenes. 
It is the genuine style of the old romances of chivalry, im¬ 
proved and applied in a totally original way; and only 
where the dialogue style occurs is each person found to. 
speak, as he might be expected to do,- and in his own pe¬ 
culiar manner. But wherever Hon Quixote himself ha¬ 
rangues, the language re-assumes the venerable tone of 
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the romance style; 1 and various uncommon expressions of 
which the hero avails himself, serve to comply te the delu¬ 
sion of his covetous squire, to whom they are on'y half in¬ 
telligible. 2 This characteristic tone diffused over the whole 
a poetic colouring, which distinguishes Don Quixote from 
all comic romances in the ordinary style; and that poetic 
colouring is moreover heightened by the judicious choice 
of episodes. The essential connexion of these episodes 
with the whole has sometimes escaped the observation of 
critics, who have regarded as merely parenthetical, those 
parts in which Cervantes has most decidedly manifested 
the poetic spirit of his work. The novel of HI Curioso 
Impertinentc cannot indeed b Cranked among the number 
of these essential episodes; but the charming story of the 
shepherdess Marcella, the history of Dorothea, and the 
history of the rich Camacho and the poor Basilio, are un¬ 
questionably connected with the interest of the whole. 
These serious romantic parts, which are not, it is true, es¬ 
sential to the narrative connexion, but strictly belong to 
the characteristic dignity of the whole picture, also prove 
how far Cervantes was from the idea usually attributed to 
him of writing a book merely to excite laughter. The pas¬ 
sages which common readers feel inclined to pass over, 
are, in general, precisely those in which Cervantes is most 
decidedly a poet, and for which he has manifested an evident 
predilection. On such occasions, he also introduces among 
his prose, episodical verses, for the most part excellent in 
their kind, and no translator can omit them without doing 
violence to the spirit of the original. 

Were it not for the happy art with which Cervantes has 
contrived to preserve an intermediate tone between pure 
poetry and prose, Don Quixote would not deserve to be 
cited as the first classic model of the modern romance or 


1 For example, when Don Quixote speaks of the achievements of the 
old knights, he always uses the antiquated expression:—Las Jit z a fins 
que hail frcho, instead of hazaiias que han her ho. 

2 # Jn the original Spanish, the term insula is uniformly employed in¬ 
stead of the common word isla. S audio probably understood what an 
islet signified; but an insula was a word which conveyed to his mind 
the,idea of something magical and extraordinary. He accordingly takes 
a great pleasure in emphatically repeating it. 
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novel. It &, however, fully entitled to that distinction. 
Cervantes first writer who formed the genuine 

romance ^Imodern times on the model of the original 
chivalrous romance, that equivocal creation of the genius 
and the barbarous taste of the middle ages. The result 
lias proved that modern taste, however readily it may in 
other respects conform to the rules of the antique, never¬ 
theless requires, in the narration of fictitious events, a cer¬ 
tain union of poetry with prose, which was unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans in their best literary ages. It was 
only necessary to seize on the right tone, but that was a 
point of delicacy which the inventors of romances of chi¬ 
valry were not able to comjfrehend. Diego de Mendoza, 
in his Lazarille de Tormes, departed too far from poetry. 
Cervantes, in his Don Quixote, restored to the poetic art 
the place it was entitled to hold in this; class of writing: 
and he must not be blamed if cultivated nations have sub¬ 
sequently mistaken the true spirit of his work, because 
their own novelists had led them to regard common prose 
as the style peculiarly suited to romance composition. Don 
Quixote is, moreover, the undoubted prototype of the 
comic novel. The humorous situations, are, it is true, al¬ 
most all burlesque, which was certainly not necessary, but 
the satire is frequently so delicate, that it escapes rather 
than obtrudes on unpractised attention; as for example, in 
the whole picture of the administration of Sancho Panza 
in his imaginary island. The language, even in the de¬ 
scription of the most burlesque situations, never degene¬ 
rates into vulgarity; it is on the contrary, throughout the 
whole work, so noble, correct, and highly polished, that it 
would not disgrace even an ancient classic of the first 
rank. 1 This explanation of a part of the merits of a work, 

• • 

1 As one specimen out of many, it will be sufficient to quote tlie 
speech of the shepherdess Marcella. It is in the true prose style of 
Cicero, and it is altogether a composition which has seldom been equalled 
in any modern language :— 

liizowe el Gielo, segun vosotros dezis, liermosa, y de tal nianera, que 
sin ser poderosos a otra cosa, a que me i-meys os mueve mi hermosura. 

Y por al amor que me mostrays, dezis, y aun quereys que este yo obli- 
guda a amaros. Yo couozco con el natural entendimiento, que Dios 
me ha dado, que todo lo hermoso es ainable, mas no alcan^o, qipor 
razon de scr amado, este obligado lo que es amado por hermoso, a amar 
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which has been so often wrongly judged, may perhaps seem 
belong rather to the eulogist than the cal?*’. "M impartial 
historian. Let those who may be inclined to'^'prm this 
opinion study Don Quixote in the original language, and 
study it rightly, for it is not a book to be judged by a su¬ 
perficial perusal. But care must be taken lest the inter¬ 
vention of many subordinate traits, which were intended to 
have only a transient national interest, should produce an 
error in the estimate of the whole. 

It would be scarcely possible to arrange the other works 
of Cervantes according to a critical judgment of their im¬ 
portance; for the merits of some consist in thd admirable 
finish of the whole, while (fibers exhibit the impress of 
genius in the invention, or some other individual feature. 
A distinguished place must, however, be assigned to the 
Novelas Exemplares (Moral or Instructive Tales). They 
are unequal in merit as well as in character. Cervantes 
doubtless intended that they should be to the Spaniards 
nearly what the novels of Boccacio were to the Italians: 
some are mere anecdotes, some are romances in miniature; 
some are serious, some comic, and all are written in a 
light, smooth, conversational style. With regard to the 
practical knowledge which these novels are intended to 
convey to the reader, Cervantes lias effected more than 
Boccacio; and at all events he extended the literature of 
his country by their publication, for no similar composi¬ 
tions had previously existed in the Spanish language. In 
the Novelas Exemplares Cervantes has again proved him¬ 
self the experienced judge of mankind, and lias given, with 
admirable success, truly genuine and judicious representa¬ 
tions of nature, in the various situations of real life. The 


k quien le ama. Y mas que podrif acontecer, que el araador de lo ’ iier- 
moso fufesse feo; y siendo lo feo digno de ser aborrecido, cae muy mal 
el dezir: Quierqj^por liermosa, hasme de amar, aunque sea feo. Pero 
puesto caso qtte eorran igualmente las hermosuras, no por esso linn de 
correr iguales los desseos; que no todos las hermosuras enamdran, que 
algunas alegran la vista, y no riuden la voluritad: que si todas las 
fcelltfzas enamorass&n, y rindiess&n: seri& un andar las voluntades con- 
fusas, y descarainadas, sin saber en qual avian de parar; porque siendo 
infinitos los Sujetos hermosos, infinitos avian de ser los dessfros: y 
segwi yo he oydo dezir, el verdodero Amor no se divide, y ha de ser 
Toluntario, y no foryoso. 
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reader must naturally feel inclined to pardon the want of 
plan w hicto5*rwifttle collection of novels occasionally ex¬ 
hibits, wbtfn he ^Lnds that the author, through the medium 
of his characters, relates and describes all that he had him¬ 
self seen and experienced under similar circumstances, 
particularly during his abode in Italy and Africa. The 
history of the Licenciado Vidriera, which is the fifth 
in the collection, is totally destitute of plan, and is re¬ 
lated in simple prose like a common anecdote. But the 
novel of La Gitanilla, (the Gipsey Girl) 1 2 is ingeniously 
conceived and poetically coloured; and the same may be 
said of some others. The sjory of Rinconete y Cortadilla, 
or Lurker and Cutter, as the names with reference to 
their etymology may be translated, 8 is a comic romance in 
miniature. 

Galatea, the pastoral romance which Cervantes wrote 
in his youth, is a happy imitation of the Diana of Monte- 
mayor, but exhibiting a still closer resemblance to Gil 
Polo’s continuation of that poem. 3 * * Next to Don* Quixote 
and the Novelas Exemplares, this pastoral romance is 
particularly worthy of attention, as it manifests in a 
striking way the poetic direction in which the genius of 
Cervantes moved even at an early period of life, and 
from which he never entirely departed in his subsequent 
writings. As, however, the Galatea possesses but little 
originality, it constantly excites the recollection of its 
models, and particularly of the Diana of Gil Polo. Of 
the invention o£ the fable, likewise, but little can be said, 
for though the story is continued through six books, it is 
still incomplete. In composing this pastoral romance, 
Cervantes seems to have had no other object than to 
clothe in the popular garb of a tale, a rich collection of 
poem% in the old Spanish and Italian Styles, which he 

1 On Ibis novel is founded tbe libretto of Weber's beautiful opera of 
u l'reciosa/*—T. 

2 From rincoH , (a comer,) and cortar , (to shorten or cut) They are 

merely two humorous names for pick-pockets, or purse-cutters. To 
those who wish to become acquainted with the Novehis Exemjjlares, 
1 would recommend the edition published at Madrid in 178(1, by Antonio 
Sancha, which, as far as 1 know, is the latest % 

3 A new and elegant edition of the Galatea was printed at Madrid in 

1784, by Antonio Sancha. ♦ 

R 
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could not have presented to the public i^ider a more 
agreeable form. The story is merelyfi*o “Aread which 
holds the beautiful garland together; for the^oems are 
the portion of the work most particularly deserving atten¬ 
tion. They are as numerous as they are various: and 
should the title of Cervantes to rank among the most 
eminent poets, whether in reference to verse or to prose, 
or should his originality in versified composition, be called 
in question, an attentive perusal of the romance of Ga¬ 
latea must banish every doubt on these points. It was 
remarked by the contemporaries of Cervantep that he was 
incapable of writing poetry^ and that he could compose 
only beautiful prose; but that observation referred solely 
to his dramatic works. Every critic sufficiently acquainted 
with his lyrical compositions, has rendered justice to their 
merit. From the romance of Galatea, it is obvious that 
Cervantes composed in all the various kinds of syllabic- 
measure which were used in his time. He even occa¬ 
sionally‘adopted the old dactylic stanza. 1 He appears to 
have experienced some difficulty in the metrical form of 
the sonnet, and his essays in that style are by no means 
numerous; 2 but his poems in Italian octaves display the 
utmost facility; and among the number, the song of Cal¬ 
liope, in the last book of the Galatea, is remarkable for 

1 The following is a specimen of Cervantes’ Versos de Arte Mayor ;— 

Salid de lo hondo pecho cuitado 
Palabras sangrientas con muerte mezcl^las, 

Y si los suspiros os tienen atadas, 

Abrid y romped el siniestro costado: 

El aire os empide que esta ya inflomado 
Del fiero veneno de vuestros acentos, 

Salid, y si quiera os lleven los vientos, 

Que t#do mi bien tambien han llevado. «. 

2 The subjo^ed extract will show that Cervantes endeavoured to 
combine in his sonnets the old Spanish style with that of Petrarch:— 

Ligeras horas del ligero tiempo 
Para mi perezosas y cansadas, 

Si no estais en mi dafio conjuradas, 

Parezcaos ya que es de acabarme tiempo. 

Si agora me acabais, hareislo a tiempo 
Que estan mis desveuturas mas colmadas, 

Mirad que menguaran si soi9 pesadas, 

Que el mal se acaba, si da tiempo al tiempo. 
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graceful cas^ of versification. 1 In the same manner 
us Gil Polo&rMs’lMana makes the river Turia pronounce 
the praiscl of the celebrated Valencians, the poetic fancy 
of Cervantes summoned the muse Calliope before the 
shepherds and shepherdesses, to render solemn homage to 
those contemporaries whom he esteemed worthy of distinc¬ 
tion as poets. But the critic can scarcely venture to 
place reliance on praises dealt out with such profuse 
liberality. The most beautiful poems in the Galatea are 
a few in the cancion style, some of which are in iambics,' 2 

So os^iido que venguis ilulces sulirosus. 

Pups no hull hums earning, sondu, <» puso 
Dp reducermr ill spi qne \n lip pordido. 

Horns a qunlquicr otro wntnrosas, 

Aqitclla iluicp del mortal truaposo, 

Aquolln tie mi mueite sola os pido. 

1 It commences with tlic following sonorous stanzas :— 

A1 dulce son dc mi tcinplada lira 
Piostatl, pastures, el oido atonto. 

Oil pis porno on mi ioz v on el rpspira 
Do mis henminas p 1 sagrado alionto: 

Veieis como os suspende y os admira, 

Y colma \uestras almas tie contPiito, 

Quautlo os do rducion aqui on cl suclo 
Dp los ingpnios quo ya son del cielo. 

Pienso c an tar de aquollos solamente 
Aquieu la parca p! liilo sum no ha cortado. 

Do aquollos quo son digno.s jiistampiitp 
De <'ii tal lugar toneile serinlutlo : 

Dondt* a posar del tiempo diligoulc, 

Por cl Buitluble oficio ucostunibrado 
\upstio \ivan mil siglos sus ion ombres, 

Sns clams ohms, sus fa mo.sos nombros. 

2 l*'or <»\ample: — 

() alma \enturosa. 

Quo del hiimano vdo 

Li bio al alta region \iva \ol;i8te, 

Doxnndo en tenebrosa 
Cured de desconsuelo 
Mi \idn, aunqiie contigo la lle\aste! 

Sin ti, esetira dexastc 
La luz data del dia, 

Por tierra derribada 

La espcianza fnndada 

Kn al mas fiirae asiento de olegria: 

Kn fin con tu part id a 

Quedo \ho el dolor, muerta la vida. 

R 2 
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and some in trochaic or old Spanish verse/ 1 Cervantes 
has here and there indulged in those anti<^a'(£H and fan¬ 
tastic plays of wit, which at a subsequent period he him¬ 
self ridiculed. 2 The prose of the Galatea, which is in 
other respects so beautiful, is also occasionally overloaded 
with epithet. 3 * 5 

Cervantes displays a totally different kind of poetic talent 
in the Viagc al Parnaso (Journey to Parnassus), a work 
which cannot properly be ranked in any particular class of 
literary composition, but which, next to Don Quixote, is 
the most exquisite production of its extraordinary author. 
The chief object of the poenv is to satirise the false pre¬ 
tenders to the honours of the Spanish Parnassus, who 
lived in the age of the writer. But this satire is of a pe¬ 
culiar character: it is a most happy effusion of sportive 
humour, and yet it remains a matter of doubt whether 
Cervantes intended to praise or to ridicule the individuals 
whom he points out as being particularly worthy of the 
favour oY Apollo. He himself says—“ Those whose names 
do not appear in this list may be just as well pleased as 
those who ai’e mentioned in it.” To characterize true 
poetry according to his own poetic feelings, to manifest in 
a decided way his enthusiasm for the art even in his old 
age, and to hold up a mirror for the conviction of those 
who were only capable of making rhymes and inventing 

1 Agora que ealla el viento, 

Y el soseogar esta en calm a, 

No se ciille mi tonnento, 

Saiga eon la voz el alma 
Para major sentimiento ; 

Que para contar mis males, 

Mostrundo en parte que son 
a Por fuevza, lian de dar senales 
El alma, y el corazon 
Do \ivus ansias mortales. 

2 For example:— 

Con tuntasjirmas a fir mas 
El amor que esta en tu pecho, &c. 

And these antiquated expressions are sometimes combined with fantas¬ 
tical ideas. 

5 For example :—Mastines Jlcles , guaidadores de las simples ovejuelns, 
que debaxo de su amparo estan seguras de los carniceros dientes de los 
hambrientos lobos. 
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extravagances, seem to have been the objects which Cer¬ 
vantes had.jprincipally in view when he composed this 
satirical poem. . Concealed satire, open jesting, and ardent 
enthusiasm for the beautiful, are the boldly combined ele¬ 
ments of this noble work. It is divided into eight chap¬ 
ters, and the versification is in tercets. The composition 
is half comic and half serious. After many humorous in¬ 
cidents, Mercury appears to Cervantes, who is represented 
as travelling to Parnassus in the most miserable condition; 
and the god salutes him with the title of the “ Adam of 
poets.” 1 Mercury, after addressing to him many flattering 
compliments, conducts him Jo a ship entirely built of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of verse, and winch is intended to convey a 
cargo of Spanish poets to the kingdom of Apollo. The 
description of the ship is an admirable comic allegory. 2 
Mercury shows him a list of the poets with whom Apollo 
wishes to become acquainted; and this list, owing to the 
problematic nature of its half ironical and half serious 
praises, has proved a stumbling block to commentators. 
In the midst of the reading, Cervantes suddenly drops the 
list. The poets are now described as crowding on board 
the ship in numbers as countless as drops of rain in a 
shower, or grains of sand on the sea coast; and such a 

1 Mercury thus accosts him :— 

O Adan de poetas, o Cervantes! 

Que alforjns y quo truge es e.ste, o amigo ? 

- De In qiiillu a la gu\ia, » es trail a cosh ! 

'Jiodii de \ersos era fabric ad a, 

Sin que se entremetiesa nlgnna pros a, 

Las bnllesterns euin de ensnlada 
De glosa^, todas lieehas a luboda 
De la que se llamo Malmnridadu. 

Kra la chusma de romances toda. 

(Jente ntreudu, empero neeesuria,* 

Pues a todas accioncs se acomoda. ^ 

■ m m t ^ 

La popa de materia extraordinary 
Bastarda, y de legitimos sonctos, 

De labor peregrina en todo y \aria. 

Eran dos vnlentisimos tercels . 

Los espaldares de la izquierda y diestra, 

Pm a dar boga larga muy perfetos. 

Ilcclia ser la crugia se me muestra 
De una luengn y tristisima elegia, 

Que no en cantur, sino en llorar es diestra. 
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tumult ensues, that, to save the ship from sinking by their 
pressure, the sirens raise a furious stortn. T'je flights of 
imagination become more wild as the story advances. The 
storm subsides, and is succeeded by a shower of poets, 
that is to say, poets fall from the clouds. One of the first 
who descends on the ship is Lope de Vega, on whom Cer¬ 
vantes seizes this opportunity of pronouncing an emphatic 
eulogium. The remainder of the poem, a complete ana¬ 
lysis of which would occupy too much space, proceeds in 
the same spirit. One of the most beautiful pieces of verse 
ever written by Cervantes, is his description of.the goddess 
Poesy, whom lie sees in all her glory in the kingdom of 
Apollo. 1 To this fine picture the portrait of the goddess 
Vain-Glory, who afterwards appears to the author in a 
dream, forms an excellent companion. 2 Among the pas- 


1 A portion of this masterly description may be quoted here .— 

Bien asi semejaba, quo so ofrece 
Klitre liquidas perl us y entie ros.is 
La aurora que de^punta y amuntec. 

La ilea vestidura, las prcciosas 

Joyyas que la adornalmn, competiun 
Con las que suelcn ser inarahillosas. 

Las ninfas quo a] querer suyo asistian 
En el gallardo biio y hello aspeeto, 

Las artes liberates pareeiaii. 
r roilas con amoroso y tierno afeeto, 

Con las cieneias mas claras y escogidas, 

Le guardaban santisimo respeto. 

Mostraban que en servirla erau servidas, 

Y que por su ocasion de todas gentls 
Eli mas veneracion eran tenidas. 

Su inthijo y su reflujo las corrientes 
Del mar y su profumlo le mostraban, 

Y el sor padre de lios y de fuentes. 

Las \crbas su \irtud la presentaban, 

Los arboles sus frutos y sus flores, 

Lvis $iedras el valor que en si cncerraban. 

2 The following is a passage from the description of Vamujloria :— 

E 11 un trono del suelo levantado, 

(Do el arte a la materia se adelanta 
Puesto que de oro y de murtil lubrado) 

Una doncella Vi desde la planta 

Del pie hasla la cabeza asi adornada, 

Que el verla admira, y el oirla euanta. 
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«agcs which for burlesque humour vie with Don Quixote 
is the description t>f a second storm, in which Neptune 
vainly endeavours to plunge the poetasters to the bottom 
of the deep. Venus prevents them from sinking, by 
changing them into gourds and leather flasks. 1 At length 
a formal battle is fought between the real poets and some 
of the poetasters. The poem is throughout interspersed 
with singularly witty and beautiful ideas; and only a very 
few passages can bo charged with feebleness or languor. 
It lias never been equalled, far less surpassed by any 
similar work, and it had no prototype. The language is 
classical throughout; and it,is only to be regretted that 
Cervantes has added to the poem a comic supplement 
in prose, in winch he indulges a little too freely in self- 
praise. 

The dramatic compositions of Cervantes, were they all 
extant, would be the most voluminous, though certainly 
not the best portion of his works. 1’ossibly those which 
are now lost may yet be recovered; for a fortunate acci¬ 
dent brought to light two dramas which had remained 
concealed in manuscript till near the end of the eighteenth 


KsLaba en cl con magcstad sentadu, 

Giguata al parceer on la estatura, 

Poro aunque grande, Lien proporeionadu. 

Pared a mayor su hcrmosnra 
Mirada desde lejos, y no tanto 
Si de cercti sc ve su compos turn, &c. 

1 Tiubnso cn csto f*l liqnido elemonto, 

De nuevo rniovose la tormenta, 

Soplo mas \ho y mas apriesa cl viento. 

La hambrientu mesnada, y no scdienla, 

Sc mule al nraoan recien venido, 

Y por mas no penur mnere conteiAa. 

0 raro caso y por jamas oido, 

Ni \isto ! o nuevas y adniinib^ Aift/Tw" * 
l)c la gran reina obedecida em Guido! 

Kn un instantc el mar do calabazas 
Sc vio quajado, algunas tan gotentes, 

Que posuban de dos, y aim de tres brazas. 

Tambicn lnncbados odres y valientes, 

Sin desbacer dol mar la blanca espuma, 
Nadaban de mil tulles diferentes, &c. 
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century. 1 Cervantes includes some of his dramas among 
those productions with which he was liintself most satisfied; 
and he seems to have regarded them with .the greater self- 
complacency in proportion as they experienced the neglect 
of the public. 2 This conduct has sometimes been attri¬ 
buted to a spirit of contradiction, and sometimes to vanity. 
The editor of the eight plays (chiefly heroic) and eight 
interludes, which were the last dramatic productions of 
the author, has adopted the absurd notion that Cervantes, 
in writing these pieces, intended to parody and ridicule 
the style of Lope de Vega; 3 which is merely paying that 
lie attacked the whole literary ^public of Spain in the most 
discourteous way. No traces of parody appear in any of 
those dramas. They are, however, with the exception of 
a few successful scenes, so dull and tedious, that one might 
be inclined to regard them as counterfeit productions by 
another author, were it not that their authenticity seems 
to be sufficiently proved. The little interludes alone ex¬ 
hibit burlesque humour and dramatic spirit. That the 
penetrating and profound Cervantes should have so mis¬ 
taken the limits of his dramatic talent, would not be suffi¬ 
ciently accounted for, had he not unquestionably proved 
by his tragedy of Numantia how pardonable was the self- 
deception of which he could not divest himself. Cervantes 
was entitled to consider himself endowed with a genius 
for dramatic poetry; but he could not preserve his inde¬ 
pendence in the conflict he had to maintain with the con¬ 
ditions required by the Spanish public in dramatic com- 


1 These two dramas, the tragedy of Nunmncia and the comedy of El 
Trato de Argel, were first printed in an appendix to the new edition of 
the Viage at Parna$o % published at Madrid h) Don Antonio Sunclia, in 
the year 178*1. 

- In the supplement to the Viage al Parnnso, Cenantes particularly 
mentions Id uiae jlx&mns in terms of the most decided self-satisfaction. 
“ If they were hot my own, (he sa)s,) I should declare that they merit 
all the praise they have obtained.” He alludes with particular compla¬ 
cency to his comedy, entitled, La Confirm, which he styles a good one 
among the best. But Lu Confusu, ns well as the others which Cervan¬ 
tes praises, is lost. Among the eight which arc known, La Gran Sul¬ 
tana seems to be that which Cen antes mentions under the title ot La 
Gran Turquesca. 

^ See the first preface to the Com cams y Entremeses de Miguel de 
Cervantes, published by Bias Nasarre, Madrid, 174.9, 'l aoIs. 4to. 
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position; and when he sacrificed his independence, and 
submitted to rules? imposed by others, his invention and 
language were yeduced to the level of a poet of inferior 
talent. The intrigues, adventures, and surprises which 
in that age characterized the Spanish drama, were ill suited 
to the genius of Cervantes. His natural style was too 
profound and precise to be reconciled to fantastical ideas, 
expiessed in irregular verse, lint he was Spaniard enough 
to be gratified with dramas which, as a poet, he could 
not imitate; and he imagined himself capable of imitating 
them, becayse he would have shone in another species of 
dramatic composition, had the public taste accommodated 
itself to his genius. 

With all its imperfections and faults, Cervantes’ tragedy 
of Numantia is a noble production, and, like Don Quixote, 
it is unparalleled in the class of literature to which it belongs. 
It proves that under different circumstances the author of 
Don Quixote might have been the Aeschylus of Spain. 
The conception is in the style of the boldest pathos, and 
the execution, at least taken as a whole, is vigorous and 
dignified. The ancient Roman History from which Cer¬ 
vantes selected the story of the destruction of Numantia, 
afforded but few positive facts of which lie could avail 
himself, lie therefore invented along with the subject of 
his piece a peculiar style of tragic composition, in doing 
which he did not pay much regard to the theory of Aris¬ 
totle. Ilis object was to produce a piece full of tragic 
situations, combined with the charm of the marvellous. 
The tragedy is written in conformity with no rules save 
those which the author prescribed to himself; for he felt 
no inclination to imitate the Greek forms. The play is 
divided into four acts, ( jornadas ,) and no chorus is intro¬ 
duced. The dialogue is sometimes in tfcrcets, and some¬ 
times in redondillas, and for the most parkin' octaves, 
without any regard to rule. The diction does not main¬ 
tain equal dignity throughout; bur it is in no instance 
affected or bombastic. Cervantes htas evinced admirable 
skill in gradually heightening the tragic interest to the 
close of the piece. The commencement is, however, some¬ 
what cold and tedious. Scipio appears with his generals 
in the Roman camp before Numantia. In a speech which 
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might have been improved by abridgment, he reprimands 
his troops, whose spirit has begun to be superseded by 
effeminacy. The soldiers are re-inspire4 with courage. 
Numantian ambassadors enter with proposals for peace, 
which are rejected. It is here that the tragedy properly 
begins. Spain appears as an allegorical character, and 
she summons the river Duero, or Durius, on whose banks 
Numantia stands. The old river god appears, attended by 
a retinue of the deities of the smaller rivers of the sur¬ 
rounding country. These ideal characters consult the 
book of fate, and discover that Numantia cannot be saved. 
Whatever may be said against Jhe bold idea of endeavour¬ 
ing to augment the tragic pathos by means of allegorical 
characters, it must be acknowledged that in this case the 
result of the experiment is not altogether unsuccessful, and 
Cervantes justly prides himself in the novelty of the idea. 
The scene is now transferred to Numantia. The senate 
is assembled to deliberate on the affairs of the city, and 
among thp members the character of Theagenes shines 
with conspicuous lustre. Bold resolutions are adopted by 
the senate. The transition into light redondillas, for the 
purpose of interweaving with the serious business of the 
fable, the loves of a young Numantian, named Morandro, 
and his mistress, is certainly a fault in the composition of 
the tragedjr. But to this fault we are indebted lor some 
of the linost scenes in the following act. A solemn sacri¬ 
fice is prepared; but amidst the ceremony an evil spirit 
appears, seizes the victim, and extinguishes Jdie fire. The 
confusion in the town increases. A dead man is resusci¬ 
tated by magic, and the scene in which this incident occurs 
has a most imposing effect. 1 All hope has now vanished. 


1 Tlie departed spirit wbicb is conjured back to tin* dead body, deli¬ 
ver the toir67iing terrific address:— 

Cese la fit^iu del rigor violento, 

Tuyo, Mn quino, baste, triste, baste 
La que yy paso en la region escura. 

Sin que tu crezcas mas mi desventura. 

Engofiaste, si piensas que recibo 
Contento de \olver & esta penosa, 

Miscra y corta vida, que aora \ivo, 

Que ya me va faltando presurosa; 
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After the return of a second unsuccessful embassy, the 
Numantians, by the advice of Theagenes, resolve to burn 
all their valuable property, then to put their wives and 
children to death, and lastly, to throw themselves into the 
flames, lest any of the inhabitants of the town should be¬ 
come the slaves of the Romans. Scenes of the most heart¬ 
rending domestic misery, and the noblest traits of patriotism, 
then ensue. 1 Fanpne rages in Nuinantia. 2 Morandro, 
accompanied by one of his friends, ventures to enter the 
Roman camp. lie returns with a piece of bread smeared 

with bloodj and, presenting it to his famished mistress, 

* 

Antes me ciiusas un dolor esquivo, 

Dues olm mv. la muerte riguvosa 
Tiiunfaia de mi \ida y do ini silma, 

Mi enomigo tendin dobhula pulma; &c. 

1 Out' of tin* Numanhan women, for example, addi esses 11 »<■ following 
spreeh lo tlie senator^:— 

Pasta quo la hambro iii^aua 
Os ;ieube con dolor, 

Sin esperar el ligor 
De la asp ere/a Komana. 

Docildes quo os engendraron 
f.ibres, y libres imeistrs, 

Y que Micstras madres tiistes 
Tambien libres os criaron. 

Decihles que plies la suerte 

N nostra va tan de caidn, 

Que coino os dioron la vida, 

Ansi mismo os den la inuerte. 
y limros desta ciudad, 

Si podeis hablad, decid, 

Y mil voces repetid: 

Xunmntiuos hbertad! 

- N mother enters with her two starving children. She carries one at 
the IneiM, and the other, whom she leads by the hand, thus addresses 
hei • 

//tjo, Marin*, por \entura hnhria 

Quit’ll nos diose pan por esto 0 
Madrr. Pan, hijo, ni aun otra cosa " 

Que semejo de comer! \ 
lltjn Pues ten^o de parecer \ 

De dura hambre rabiosa? 

Con poco pan que me deis, 

Madre, no os pedire mas. 

\fadrc. Hijo, quo penas me das ! 

Hijo . Purs que, niudre, no quereis ? &c 
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falls at her feet mortally wounded. 1 The action proceeds 
with unabated interest*to the end. An allegorical character 
of Fame enters at the close of the pieces and announces 
the future glory of Spain. 

Allegorical characters, for instance, Necessity and Op¬ 
portunity, likewise appear in Cervantes’ comedy, El 
Trato do Argel, (Life in Algiers, or Manners in Algiers.) 
But their introduction amidst scenes, of common life in¬ 
jures the story, which is besides by n<r means ingenious, 
and imparts a cold and whimsical character to the piece. 
This comedy, however, which is divided into live acts, is 
not destitute of interest and spirit. • 

The romance of Persiles and Sigismunda, which Cer¬ 
vantes finished shortly before his death, must be regarded 
as an interesting appendix to his other works. 2 The 
language and the whole composition of the story exhibit 
the purest simplicity, combined with singular precision and 
polish. The idea of this romance was not new, and scarcely 
deserved to be reproduced in a new manner. But it appears 
that Cervantes, at the close of his glorious career, took a 
fancy to imitate Heliodorus. He has maintained the in¬ 
terest of the situations, but the whole work is merely a 
romantic description of travels, rich enough in fearful 
adventures, both by sea and land, lieal and fabulous geo¬ 
graphy and history are mixed together in an absurd and 
monstrous manner; and the second half of the romance, 


1 Monnulro. Ves nqui, Lira, cumplida 
Mi palubm y mis jiorfias 
l)e que tu no moririas 
Micntrns yo tu\iese \ida. 

Y aim podre mejor deeir 
Que presto vemhas a. vet* 

Que a ti sobrara el comer, 

„ Y a mi fait ura el \ivir. 

-i,, 1 ._ 

Lira. ~~ Quo dices, Monmdro ammlo 0 
Morundvu. Lira? que aeortes la lmmbre, 

Kntretiyuto que la eMnmbre 
De mi >idu corta el luulo. 

• IVro mi sungre vertida 

Y eon este pan mczclada, 

Te ha de dar, mi dulee am ad a, 

• Triste y nmarga comida. 

- A new and elegant edition of the Trabajos dr Prrsi/rs y Sigismunda, 
was imblished at Madrid in 1781, by Don Antonio de Sancbn, in 2 yoIs. 
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in which the scene is transferred to Spain and Italy, does 
not exactly harmotiizc with the spirit of the first half. 

If we cast a glance on the collected works of Cervantes, 
in order to ascertain what their author was entitled to 
claim as his original property, independently of his con¬ 
temporaries and predecessors, we shall find that the genius 
of that poet, who is in general only partially estimated, 
shines with the brighter lustre the longer it is contemplated. 
That kind of criticism which is to be learned, contributed 
but little to the development and formation of his genius. 
A critical fact, which is a truer guide than any rule, but 
which abandon# genius wkjn it forgets itself, secured the 
fancy of Cervantes against the aberrations of common 
minds, and his sportive wit was always subject to the 
control of solid judgment. The vanity which occasionally 
made him mistake the true bent of his talent, must be con¬ 
fessed to have been pardonable, considering how little he 
was known to his contemporaries. He did not even know 
himself, though he felt the consciousness of his genius. 
From the mental height to which he had raised himself, 
lie might, without too highly rating his own abilities, look 
down on all the writers of his age. More than one poet 
of great, of immortal genius, might be placed beside him 
in his own country; but of all the Spanish poets, Cervantes 
alone belongs to the whole world. 

LOPE PE VEGA. 

Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, the triumphant rival of 
Cervantes in the conflict of dramatic art, was born at 
Madrid, in the year 1562. lie was consequently fifteen 
years younger than Cervantes. Marvellous stories are 
related respecting the early developmdht of his poetic 
genius, and his talent for composing verges. Tndugh 
his parents were not rich, yet he. received a literary 
education; and he is also said w have distinguished 
himself in corporeal exercises. He lost his parents 
before he was old enough to attend the university; but 
through the assistance of Don Geronymo Manrique, the 
grand inquisitor, and bishop of Avila, who was nitfcli 
attached to him, he was enabled to complete a course of 
philosophy at Alcala. After obtaining his degree at that 
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university, he returned to Madrid, where he became se¬ 
cretary to the duke of Alba. He shortly afterwards 
married; and from the period of that event, which seemed 
to promise a career of tranquil happiness, the stormy vicis¬ 
situdes of his life commenced, lie became engaged in a 
quarrel, fought a duel, dangerously wounded his antago¬ 
nist, and was obliged to fly. For several years he lived an 
exile from Madrid; and on his return his wife unfortunately 
died. Harassed by this series of calamities, and being as 
warm a patriot as he was a sincere catholic, he entered 
into one. of the military corps which embarked on board 
the invincible armada for the invasion of England. Though 
he himself returned in safety to Madrid, yet he was 
deeply grieved at the ill success of the armada. His vigo- 
l’ous constitution, however, enabled him to keep up his 
spirits; he again became a secretary, once more entered 
into the married state, and passed some time in uninter¬ 
rupted domestic happiness. On the death of his second 
wife, who survived her marriage only a few years, he re¬ 
solved to forego the pleasures oi' the world, and lor that 
purpose took holy orders. He did not, however, retire to 
a convent; but he deioted himself wholly to the study of 
poetry,—that study, which from childhood upwards had 
principally engrossed his mind, and in the active prosecu¬ 
tion of which he produced so extraordinary a result, that 
it is difficult to conceive how any man could, even during 
the most protracted existence, write as much as Lope do 
Vega. Nevertheless he spent a part of his lif *. in civil busi¬ 
ness, and in the discharge of military duties. He composed 
in all the various kinds of verse which were in use in his 
time; and in all he succeeded. But his dramas in parti¬ 
cular were received with an enthusiasm which the labours 
of no other Spanish poet had ever excited. He so pre¬ 
cisely struck the chord which harmonized with the taste 
of the Spanish public, that he has been worshipped as the 
inventor of the national comedy, though he only pursued 
the tract which Torres Naliarro originally opened. 

Lope de Vega’s fertility of invention is as unparalleled 
in the history of poetry, as the talent which enabled him 
to compose regular and well constructed verses with as 
much facility as if he had been writing prose. Cervantes 
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styles him el monstruo de vaturaleza, (the prodigy of 
nature,) and this ifame was not given him merely in levity. 
He was constnyned by no rules of criticism; not that he 
was ignorant of the theory of the ancient poetry, but he 
took delight in letting his verses flow freely from his pen, 
confident in the success of whatever he might produce. 
The public, he observed, paid for the drama, and lie 
thought it but fair that those who paid should be served 
with that which suited their taste. Lope de. Vega re¬ 
quired no more than four-and-twenty hours to write a 
versified drama of three acts in redondillas, interspersed 
with sonnets, tercets, and qptaves, and from beginning to 
end abounding in intrigues, prodigies, or interesting situa¬ 
tions. This a*stonishing facility enabled him to supply 
the Spanish theatre with upwards of two thousand original 
dramas, of which not more than three hundred have been 
preserved by printing. In general the theatrical manager 
carried away what lie wrote before he had even time to 
revise it; and immediately a fresh applicant would arrive 
to prevail on him to commence a new piece. lie some¬ 
times wrote a play in the short space of three or four 
hours. The profits which the theatrical managers derived 
from the writings of Lope de Vega, enabled them to be¬ 
stow such liberal payment on the author, that at one time 
he is supposed to have been possessed of upwards of a 
hundred thousand ducats. But he did not long preserve 
his fortune, though from the commencement of his celebrity 
lie always possessed enough to enable him to live with 
comfort. His purse w'as ever open to the poor of Madrid. 

But Lope de Vega’s poetic talent procured him even 
more glory than gain. No Spanish poet was ever so much 
honoured during his life. The nobility and the public 
\iefl in expressing their admiration of him. He was 
chosen president (capellan mayor) of the spiritual coliog. 
of Madrid, to which he had previously been admitted as a 
member. Pope Urban VIII. sent him the cross of Malta, 
and the degree of doctor of theology, accompanied by a 
flattering letter. The pope also appointed him fiscal of 
the apostolic chamber. For these distinctions Lope de 
Vega w'as not indebted merely to his poetic talents. Iso 
Spanish poet of celebrity had hitherto manifested in his 
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writings such enthusiastic interest for the triumph of the 
catholic religion. lie was accordingly appointed familiar 
to the Inquisition, a post which was at that.jperiod regarded 
as singularly honourable. But the Spanish public adopted 
another mode of expressing their admiration of their 
favourite dramatist. Whenever Lope de Vega appeared 
in the streets, he was surrounded by crowds of people, all 
eager to gain a sight of the prodigy of nature. The boys 
ran shouting after him, and those who could not keep pace 
with the rest, stood and gazed on him with wonder as he 
passed. lie died in 1635, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. Ilis funeral was conducted with princely magnifi¬ 
cence. The ceremony was'directed by his patron, the 
duke of Susa, whom he appointed executor of his will. 
The music of the high mass which was celebrated at his 
funeral was performed by the musicians of the chapel 
royal. During the exequies, which lasted three days, 
three bishops officiated in their pontifical robes. The 
memory c*f the “ Spanish Phenix,” as he was usually styled 
by the publishers of his plays, was celebrated with no less 
pomp in all the theatres of Spain. Arithmetical calcula¬ 
tions have been employed, in order to arrive at a just 
estimate of Lope de Vega’s facility in poetic composition. 
According to his own testimony, he wrote on an average 
five sheets per day; it has therefore been computed that 
the number of sheets which lie composed during his life 
must have amounted to one hundred and thirty-three 
thousand, two hundred and twenty-five, jjml that, allow¬ 
ing for the deduction of a small portion of prose, Lope de 
Vega must have written upwards of twenty-one millions, 
three hundred thousand verses. 1 

Nature would have overstepped her bounds, and have 
produced the miraculous, had Lope de Vega, along with 


1 The biographer who wishes to compile, in n perfect and authentic 
way, the life of I .ope de Vega, already so often related, must not neglect 
the collection of elegies and epitaphs, which have been lately printed, 
along with the hitherto scattered works of the great Spanish dramatist, 
(Oltrus Sueltas dc Lope tic J'ego ; Madrid, 1770, &c., til vols., 4t<>.) 
tiven Nicolas Antonio, whose manner is so jejune, and who usually 
diSsmieees poets with >ery little ceremony, bestows a long eulogium on 
Lope de Vega. 
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this rapidity of invention and composition, attained per¬ 
fection in any depsfrtment of literature. But Nature did 
lier utmost for Lppe de Vega; for even the rudest, most 
incorrect, and verbose of his works, are imbued with a 
poetic spirit which no methodical art can create. This 
poetic spirit is at the same time so national and so com¬ 
pletely Spanish, that without an intimate acquaintance 
with the works of other Spanish poets, and particularly 
those who flourished at an early period, it is impossible to 
perceive Lope de Vega’s merits and defects, or to under¬ 
stand their connexion with each other. On this account, 
however, he was* in a peculiar manner the poet of the 
Spanish public, the favourite of all ranks; and on this 
account have his writings always been partially or erro¬ 
neously judged. 

Lope de Vega was born for dramatic poetry.' In every 
other class of composition he was merely an accurate imi¬ 
tator, or if he struck out a new course, it was in so imper¬ 
fect a way, that his example was injurious to the»cause of 
literature. But if, as a dramatic poet, he did not create 
the Spanish comedy, properly so called, his inexhaustible 
fancy and the fascinating ease of his animated composition 
impressed upon it that character by which it has since 
been distinguished. All subsequent Spanish dramatic 
poets trod in the footsteps of Lope de Vega, until genius 
was banished from the sphere it occupied by the introduc¬ 
tion of the French taste in Spain. The successors of 
Lope de Vega merely improved the models which he had 
created. He fixed for a century and a half the spirit and 
the style of nearly all the different kinds of dramatic enter¬ 
tainment in Spain. It may therefore be proper to unite 
with a notice of the dramatic works of Lope de Vega, a 
sketch of the characteristics of the various%pccies of plays 
then performed in Spain; and this sketch will at the same 
time serve as a key to all the peculiarities of the Spanish 
drama. 

Since the age of Lope de Vega, the word comedy 
(comedia) has had in the dramatic language of Spain a 
totally different signification from that which was attached 
to it by the ancient Greeks and Romans, and which it 
retains in most countries of modern Europe. It is the 
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generic name of several species of drama, some being, ac¬ 
cording to our established notions, neither comedies nor 
tragedies; but all approximating to one qpmmon spirit of 
invention and execution. The critic will inevitably form 
an erroneous judgment of these works, if he be guided by 
notions deduced from the Greek and Roman drama, and 
which, with certain limitations, are applicable to all dra¬ 
matic compositions except the Spanish comedy. The 
spirit of the Spanish comedy must not be sought for in 
that popular satire which constitutes the very essence of 
the ancient and modern comedy, properly so called. The 
compositions in which that spjrit is to b® found are of a 
totally different nature. In'them, stories of country and 
city life are clothed in romantic poetic colobrs, and blended 
with the interesting inventions of a bold and irregular 
fancy, wdtlwut any distinction between the gay and the 
serious, or the comic and the tragic. In a word, a Spanish 
comedy is in its principle a dramatic novel; and as there 
are tragic, comic, historical, and purely imaginative novels, 
so, in like manner, the Spanish comedy readily adopts 
those various modes of exciting interest on the stage. In 
Spanish comedies, as in novels, princes and potentates are 
no more out of place than lackeys and fops; and these dis¬ 
similar characters may all be introduced on the stage at 
once, should the progress of the intrigue require so hetero¬ 
geneous an approximation. Satire is therefore merely an 
agreeable accessory in the Spanish comedy, of which the 
poet may avail himself at his pleasure. Ip these comedies 
the powerful delineation of character is no more essential 
than in novels. Even a motley combination of burlesque 
and serious, vulgar and pathetic scenes, is not hostile to 
the spirit of a Spanish comedy, the object of which is not 
to maintain tlifr interest in a particular direction. ' The 
subject of the piece may excite sympathy or horror; still 
the picture presented is interesting, but interesting in a 
manner totally different from that kind of comedy which 
exhibits the follies of life in a satirical point of view r . A 
continuance of the pathetic or the horrific would be as 
little congenial to the spirit of those dramatic novels which 
the Spaniards call comedies, as a continuance of the 
ludicrous. In this is manifested the first of the peculiar 
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conditions required by the Spanish public, of which notice 
has already been taken in treating of the origin of the 
Spanish comedy. With any other people than the 
Spaniards, these dramatic novels would have assumed a 
somewhat different character, without, however, departing 
from their original spirit. But this class of dramatic com¬ 
position, which admits of the most singular mixture of the 
pompous and the ludicrous, was particularly suited to the 
Spaniards of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as 
by it they were relieved from any long duration of serious 
impressions. With this first requisite of a changeable 
dramatic form, *vhieh Lope* de Vega completely satisfied, 
was associated a second. A* complicated plot was indis¬ 
pensable in evdry drama, the subject of which was drawn 
from the sphere of common life. As a substitute for that 
sort of plot in historical comedies, extraordinary and 
striking adventures were introduced, and miracles in spi¬ 
ritual comedies. According to the universally received 
notion of a Spanish comedy, in Lope de Vega’* time, no 
distinction was made between the sacred and the profane 
styles; for a legend was dramatised as a spiritual novel 
Whether a nation which was satisfied with such comedies 
did or did not beguile itself of the purest and most perfect 
development of dramatic genius, is a question for separate 
discussion. But the Spanish comedy, considered in all its 
modifications, as .a particular species of drama, may stand 
the test of sound criticism; and Lope de Vega in a great 
measure contributed to fix the national taste in these mo¬ 
difications. In his time, the classification was firtet made* 
of sacred and temporal dramas, or, as the Spaniards called 
them, comedias Divinas y Ifumanas. The temporal 
comedies were again divided into comedias Ileroycas, 
(Heroic comedies,) and comedias de Qitpa y Espada, 
(comedies of the Cloak and Sword,) The heroic comedies 
were originally the same as the historical, but the title was 
subsequently extended to mythological and allegorical 
dramas. The comedies of the Capa y Espada were 
founded on subjects selected from the sphere of fashionable 
life, and exhibited the manners of the age; they were like¬ 
wise performed in the costume of the times. At a later 
period a subdivision of these comedias de Capa y Espada. 

s 2 
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wab formed under the name of comeffias dc Figurbv , be¬ 
cause the principal character was eithbr a needy adven¬ 
turer, representing himself as a rich nobleman, or a lady 
of the same class. In Lope do Vega’s time also, the 
sacred comedies began to be divided into dramatised 
Vidas dc Santos and - Infos Sacramento/es. Both classes 
were founded on the model of the dramas which Used to 


be represented in the cloisters. The Autos Sacramentale* 
had all a reference to the administration of the sacrament, 


according to catholic notions. They seem to have had 
their origin in the age of Lope dc Vega; at least in the 
prelude to one of his Autos (jthc word literally signifies 
acts), a countrywoman questions her husband respecting 
the nature of these dramas. 1 Finally, fo the different 
kinds of Spanish comedy existing in Lope de Vega’s age, 
must be added the little preludes or recommendatory 
pieces, called loos, and the interludes, or entremeses , intro¬ 


duced between the prelude and the principal comedy, and 
which, Nsdien interspersed with music and dancing, are de¬ 
nominated saynctcs . 

Heroic and historical comedies form a considerable por¬ 
tion of the dramatic works of Lope de Vega, in so far as 
they have been preserved. The tragic scenes in many of 
these comedies so well harmonized with the national taste 


of the Spaniards, that they readily dispensed with genuine 
tragedy; and as vivid a recollection of the old national 
history was maintained by these theatrical representations 
as by the old romances. But lew of pope’s historical 
comedies relate, like his Gran Duque de Moscovia, to 
foreign subjects. In point of composition, his dramas do 
not materially differ one from the other. Even in his 
historical pieces, lie uses such freedoms with respect to 
the unity of actlbn, that only a slight similitude conhects 


1 In the prelude, to the Auto El Sombre dc Jesus, (the .Name of 
See the Ohms Sucltas de Lope dc J'cya, \ol. xwii. The 
countrywoman asks: — 

♦ Y quo son Autos ? 


And the husband replies:— 

( f omcdi<(S a gloria y honor del pan 
()ue tan dc\ota celebra 
Esta coronada ullu. 
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ill*; act^ and scenes together; and he totally disregards the, 
unities of time and place. The execution of these dramas 
*s no less irregular than their composition. According to 
the humour in which the author happened to be when 
engaged in his literary labour, his descriptions and lan¬ 
guage are vigorous or feeble, noble or mean, unpolished 
nr highly refined. A description of Las Ahnenas de Taro 
(the Battlements of Toro), one of the best productions in 
the class to which it belongs, will afford a tolerably cor¬ 
rect idea of Lope de Vega’s historical comedies. The 
subject of t^iis piece is the murder of king Don Sancho, 
by Bellido Dolftt?, a knight.whoni the king had offended 
by a violation of his promise, a story which has likewise 
furnished materials for several old romances. The Cid 
Buy Diaz is a principal character in this comedy, which, 
like all others of the same kind, is divided into three acts. 1 


The scene opens with a view of the country before the 
strongly fortified town of Toro in Leon. The king Don 
Sancho, the Cid, and a count Anzures enter. The, king 
explains to the two knights, that state reasons prevent 


him from fulfilling his father’s will, and that lie cannot 


leave his two sisters, the infantas Elvira and Urraea, in 


possession of the strong fortresses of Toro and Zamora. 2 


1 Lope de Vega, in liis dramas, employ the terms art ox ami jonnulttx 
.mliserjiiiinate)}. 

* I’rom the very commencement of the seene, it is obvious how \\*ll 
1 cot tie Veg.i nmlerstooil the ml of composing spirited dialogue :— 

J). *SV///T \ ini me eien.iht puerf.t? 

Tiene muy jimto teirtor. 

Cul. Ton sei* muger se conciertn. 

In. Do que te espantos sailor 
quo no te la tenga aliierta 0 
I)i/en qne on el Dios que adoro # 
juraste quitar agora 
sin guardarles el decoro 
a dona rirraca a Zamora, 
v a Elvira su liermana u Toro. 

Lues si muerto el Itey Fernando, 
el primero dc Castilla 
que est » en el cielo reynaudo 
por eterno cetro y silla, 

Li silla mortal dexamlo, 
eres quieii lias de ampan llas, 
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The Cid with noble sincerity avows his opinion of the 
king’s injustice towards his sisters, and offers himself as a 
mediator in the dispute. The king and count Anzures 
retire. The Cid advances to the walls, and meets a knight 
named Ordonez, who has just come out of the fortress 
to execute some enterprise in favour of the infanta Elvira. 
Both knights are about to draw; but they recognise each 
other, and embrace. The Cid is portrayed in all the 
greatness of his character. 1 The infanta appears on the 
walls, and states to the Cid her reasons for not opening the 
gates to her brother. The king re-appears, and orders 
preparations for storming the •garrison. The scene changes 
—Don Vela, an old knight, who has withdrawn from the 
tumult of public life, appears in front of his country resi¬ 
dence. He communes with himself in a speech full of 
dignity and beauty, but in some passages too poetical 


* plies otro padre no tienen, 

y quiercs desheredallas. 

Quo irmelio si se previenen 
a defender sus murnllas ? 

1), Smi. Condo Am;ures, si jure, 
gusto de mi pndre fne, 
guiude respeto u su niuerte, &c. 

1 Oidoncz is exhibited in rather a ludicrous light:— 

Cid. No os preAcngais quo no quiero 

refiir eon vos. 1). Bir. Porque no ? 

Cid. Porque nunca en qtiien temio k ' 
manclie mi giillardo nzero. 

f). B. Aquien yo lie temido, es hombre 
quo a aos os Kara temblar. 

Cid. Si es el Invierno, en lugar 

frio temblar hazer a un hombre. 

/). B. Wo es sino el Cid. 

Cid. Puos si \os 

teineAs solo al Cid, oyd, 

quo a ini me temej s, 

que el Cid soy. I). B. El Cid a os 4> 

Cid. Si por Dios. 

1). B. Ya que os lie diclio en la cara, 
imicto Cid, mi temor, 
sabed, que ao soy seiior, 
don Diego Ordonez de Lara. 
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for the drama. 1 His daughter enters singing, and sur¬ 
rounded by a rustic group. This scene introduces a ro¬ 
mantic episode, which is interwoven with the main action, 
and the hero of which is a prince of Burgundy, disguised 
as a peasant, who is enamoured of the daughter of Don 
Vela. The scene again changes to the neighbourhood of 
Toro. The infanta Elvira appears on the battlements, 
and negotiations are once more set on foot. The king 
himself holds a conversation with his sister, which, how¬ 
ever, produces no conciliatory result. This brief, pointed, 
and not very courteous dialogue, is interspersed with plays 
of wit on the word Toro, ttye name of the fortress, which 
in Spanish signifies a bull. 2 The king instantly commands 

1 Hr thus apostrophizes his rural retreat in the id)l style :— 

7 V/. Montes quo el Duero van a, 
v on e mien as de velo 
os tienc por los \eriles pies atailos 
ilesde quo nuestrn Espana 
Pohno (o fuesse el oielo) 
os rostauro del barharo habitados ; 
de mis nobles passudos, 
tega de Toro hermosa, 
que hazes competenciu, 
no solo coil Plasencia, 
y a lft orilla del Betis generosa, 
de fertiles trofeos, 
mas a los canipos celebres Hibleos. 

Aqui donde esta casft 

solar de mis abuelos 

las jam bus cubre de despojos Moros, 

por donde ulegre passu 

Duero que quiebia yelos, 

y euyns Ninfas van cantando a coros, 

lia/ieudo que los poros 

de la liermosa ribera, 

broten las altas c aft as, 

anclms como espadufias, 

de trigo fertil la many an a y pera; 

y el razimo peasado 

con verdes hilos al sarmiento atodo. 

- What might not this scene have been rendered by a poet of a more 
regular imagination ! There is, however, a certain degree of dignityjn 
the commencement, to which the close forms a contrast the more dis¬ 
cordant :— 

D. Dexft las arums Elvira, 

mini hennana que me corro 
de sacarlas contra ti. • 
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scaling ladders to be brought, and the storming of the 
fortress commences, but the besiegers are repulsed. Thus 
the first act concludes. With the commencement of the 
second act the rural episode becomes more nearly allied to 
the main action. A sonnet in which the disguised prince 
of Burgundy, and his mistress Sancha, express their senti¬ 
ments of mutual attachment, affords an instance of that 
protracted kind of metaphor, which Lope de Vega em¬ 
ployed on sucli occasions, and which, a hundred years 
afterwards, Metastasio likewise adopted in his opera 
songs, as the poetic language of passion. 1 Don Bellido 
Dolfas prevails on the king,Jto promise "him the hand of 


Elv. Pues vete hermano piadoso, 
y dexame en mis almenas. 

JJ. S. Si al assalto me dispongo, 

como no vees, que este muro 
quedara de sangre rojo l 
Elv. Si quedara, mas sera 
* de la vuestra. I). 8. Plies yo rompo 

la obligacion de sangre. 

Elv. Y yo la defensa to mo, 

que si fueras el Gigante 

que tuvo cl cielo en los ombros, 

no pusieras pie en el muro. 

D. 8. Mira hcnnana quo crcs moiislnto 
porque con tanta liermosura 

fir firs prusatnientos locos. 

Elv. El loco , cl monstmo , crcs In , 
pues que tu, lierinano alevoso, 
me quieres quitar la Jierencia. 1 

1 'Hie following metaphorical sonnet is declaimed by Sanchn :— 

101 agua que corrio de clara fuente 
por cristalino surco nl verde prado, 
detiene al labrador, porque al sembrado 
acuda^on mas prospcra corriente. 

No sale el agua, que los muros siente 
del c*sped, que por uno, y otro lado 
oereau su urroyo, que cn la presa atado 
hazen, que a ser estan que el curso aumenie. 

Ansi siiccde amor en sus antojos, 
quando el honor del resislirse vale, 
callando penns, y sufriendo cnojos. 

Dexale el al alina, que la presa jguale, 

' y brota por los cercos de los ojo^, 

u rompe la pared, y junto sole. 
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the infanta Elvira, on condition of his taking the fortress. 
By dint of perfidy *Bellido Dolfos succeeds; but the king, 
who is of opinion that a traitor should be rewarded 
with treachery, refuses to abide by his promise. Bellido 
Dolfos meditates revenge. Meanwhile Elvira escapes in 
the disguise of a peasant, and takes refuge in the house of 
Don Vela. With this combination of the heroic and 
tender, domestic and rural situations, the action proceeds, 
until Bellido Dolfos murders the king; an incident, how¬ 
ever, which does not take place on the stage. The infanta 
Elvira returns to Toro, where she receives the homage of 
her people, and*thc prince gf Burgundy, avowing his real 
character, is united to his befoved Saneha. 

Lope de Vega’s Comedias do. Capa // Espada, or those 
which may properly be denominated his dramas of in¬ 
trigue, though wanting in marked delineation of character, 
are romantic pictures of manners, drawn from real life. 
They present, in their peculiar style, no less interest with 
respect to situations than his heroic comedies; and they 
exhibit the same irregularity in the composition of the 
•scenes. The language, too, is alternately elegant and 
vulgar, sometimes highly poetic, and sometimes, though 
versified, reduced to the level of the dullest prose. Lope 
de Vega seems scarcely to have bestowed a thought on 
maintaining probability in the succession of the different 
scenes; ingenious complication being with him the essential 
point in the interest of his situations. Intrigues are 
twisted and entwined together, until the poet, in order to 
bring his piece to a conclusion, without ceremony cuts the 
knots he cannot untie; and then he usually brings as 
many couples together as he can by any possible con¬ 
trivance match. He has scattered through his pieces 
occtfeional reflections and maxims of pitidence; but any 
genuine morality which might be conveyed through the 
stage, is wanting, for its introduction would have been in¬ 
consistent with that poetic freedom on which the dramatic 
interest of the Spanish comedy is founded. His aim was 
10 paint what he observed, not what he would have 
approved, in the manners of the fashionable classes of his 
age; and he leaves it to the spectator to draw his own in¬ 
ferences. In this indirect way only could the Spanish 
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public tolerate moral applications ‘in the drama; for the 
Spaniard always considered the morality with which he 
was occupied in church sufficient. An exuberant gal¬ 
lantry, not always veiled by decorum, and only slightly 
restrained by notions of honour, but never by a sense of 
moral duty, constitutes the very essence of these dramas, 
da Capa y Espada. Where the passion is vehement, it 
advances with true Spanish ardour to the attainment of 
its object; where it is tender and sentimental, the romantic 
tirades and far-fetched plays of wit are inexhaustible. 
That love excuses everything, was at that time the darling 
maxim of the gay world in .Madrid; and in conformity 
with its spirit, Lope de Vegas young heroes and heroines 
plunge headlong into intrigue. Free scope is given to the 
basest artifice and perfidy; the man of fashion draws his 
sword on the slightest provocation; and whether he 
desperately wounds, or even kills his adversary, is a 
matter of indifference. Disguises, too, abound in these 
dramas. One of the most interesting of Lope’s comedies 
in this class, is La Villana de Xetafe, (the Peasant Girl 
of Xetafe, a village in the vicinity of Madrid.) It ex¬ 
hibits a series of the boldest and most dexterous impos¬ 
tures, by means of which the interesting heroine succeeds 
in entrapping her lover, who is a man of rank, into the 
bonds of matrimony. The confessors must have found some 
difficulty in counteracting the ill effects which could not 
fail to be occasionally produced by such examples, though 
they were by no means set up as models. The fascinat¬ 
ing natural painting of these intrigues, which at the same 
time always possess a certain poetic elevation, constitutes 
the chief charm of Lope de Vega’s comedies. The devia¬ 
tion from nature in expression, which has frequently been 
a subject of reproach to this prolific writer, is in most 
instances merely attributable to negligence or rapidity 
of compositiofi. He faithfully embodies the general 
forms of character, which, to be sure, are all alike in 
the class of Spanish comedies now under consideration. 
The vejete (old man), the ga/an (lover), the dama (young 
lady), together with a suitable number of servants and 
writing women, are the standing characters which are 
constantly introduced, with no variety, except in the 
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situations; but at the same time, they are drawn in such 
animated colours, fhat the perusal of one or two of these 
dramas of intrigue is sufficient to render the reader 
familiar with the whole world which the poet describes. 
In Lope’s comedies, as in real life, the (gracioso) buffoon 
and the fool arc occasionally the same character. They 
have also superfluous parts; personages totally uncon¬ 
nected with the business of the drama are sometimes 
introduced. 

In order to afford an idea of the composition of this 
portion of tjie dramatic works of Lope de Vega, we may 
select, as a specimen, the »omedy entitled, La Viuda de 
Valencia (the JVidow of Valencia). It is one of the pieces 
of this master in the art of intrigue in which the compli¬ 
cation is best contrived, and it is, besides, remarkable in 
the class to which it belongs for the unity preserved. in 
the action. The scene is laid in Valencia in the time of 
the carnival. Leonarda, a young, rich, and handsome 
widow, living according to her own fancy, has* resolved 
never to re-marry. She enters with a book in her hand; 
for she reads works of all sorts, sacred and profane, not 
from piety or love of literature, but merely to amuse her¬ 
self, while she never deigns to bestow a thought on the 
suitors by whom she is surrounded. On the subject of her 
reading she discourses very reasonably with her waiting 
woman.' Her arch attendant turns the conversation in 

1 Anion"- other things she says:— 

9 Como lie dado on no casarmc, 
leo por entretenerme, 
no por Brtchilleni hazerrne 
y de aguda graduarmc. 

Que u quien su buenii opinion 
cncierra en silencio tal, 
no India en los libros inal, 
gustOMi conversation. 

Es qualqiiier libro discreto 
que si causa de hablur dexa, 
es amigo que aconseja 
y reprehende en secreto. 

A1 lin despues que los leo 
y trato de devoeion 
de ulgunu imaginacion 
\oy castigando el desseo. 

Ju. Y en que materia leias ? • 
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such a way, that the young widow', with all her pretended 
wisdom, is induced to view herself in a looking-glass, and 
in the very act of doing so, she is surprised by a visit from 
her uncle. The old gentleman assures his fair niece, who 
is highly vexed at the surprise, that she does well to con¬ 
vince herself of the power of her charms by such indis¬ 
putable testimony . 1 When, however, he begins to talk 
of marriage, the lady contemptuously sketches a burlesque 
portrait of a Madrid beau , 2 and describes, though in a less 

Lto. De oracion. Jk. Quien no se go/n 
do ver <]iie tail belju nioca » 
tail santas eostui. lures arias. 

1 Leo. Juzgarns ft liviandad 

hallarmc con el espejo, 

Que suelc ser conocidu 
Ja inucha de una muger 
on yrse, y \enirsc a Aer 
de spues do una >ez vestida. 

Y yo confonne a mi estado 
hago on esso inns delito. 

Lu. A onojo si e in pro me incito 
eon tu mclimlro estremado. 

Ks muelio que una muger 
quo lm do estar un dia eompuesta, 
vaya a ver si esta bien puestft 
In toca o el aliilcr ? 

C^iiie'ii sc lo dim major 
si esta bien, o si esta mal 
que esse pnlmo do cristal ? 

Leo. Como disculpiis mi eiTor. > 

2 This sketch is well worth transcribing:— 

No sino vengii un maneebo 
destos do ftom do alcoryu 
<*on cl sombrerito a liorza, 
pluma corta, cordon nuevo, 
ctiello ftbierto nmy parejo, 
puiios a lo Veneoiano, 

* io de fueni limpio, y sano, 
lo do dentro suzio y viejo, 
hot as just us sin podellas 
desciil^ar en todo un ines, 
las colons liasta los pies, 
el \igote a las estrellas; 

\abonzillos. y copete, 
cudena falsa que assombre 
guniiK's de ambar, y grande liombre 
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happy style, the unfortunate consequences of an imprudent 
match. The old 'uncle takes his leave, and the scene 
changes, or rather it is transferred to the other division of 
the stage. The'three admirers of the beautiful Leonarda 
meet each other in front of her house. They express their 
wishes and hopes in sonnets, the subjects of which are 
long-winded metaphors. As none, of the party can boast 
of his mistress’s favour, they mutually acknowledge their 
ill success, and each describes a burlesque adventure, which 
has occurred to him during the night, in front of Lco- 
narda’s house. One relates, that under the supposition 
that he was'stabbing a rival, he thrust his poniard into a 

skin of stolen wine . 1 IMeam^hilc Leonarda hastily returns 

• 

do un sonrto, y un \illoto: 

\ coil sun niiiiios lavadas 
Ins tres mil tl<* ronta poMjiii’ 
con quo un pooo it»fi 

enttr* HiMiiiiis dolgudas: 
y pussados ooho (lias 
so Aa\u a \er ionistcia^, 
a on anusiailes piimerus, 
buclwi ii deslmzor las inia^. 

1 'This whimsical aihcuturc is thus described — 

Vo quo ostava on un esquina 
mirundolo desde loxos. 
uprosurr luego el passo. 
llevaudomo ol awe on po-o. 

Idcgando a la aiiiada puerta 
vi mi hullo a 1111 s ojos negro, 

*con su capa, > eon su espada, 
mirando, y hahhimlo a dontio. 

Lleguenie a ol, y niotimo 
hast a la liarbu ol sombrero, 

) di\ele : a gentilhombro ! 
torciando el coito liorreruelo. 

Como no me respondin, 
saeo la daga de presto, 
y por el pecho a mi gusto 
hasta la eruz se la me to. 

Diome la snugre en el inio. 
y bueto mi casa huyemlo 
miro a ima luz la ropilla, 
y olia como un incienso. 

Tomu ima linferim, y porta, 
y quando a mirar le buelvo, 
hallo derraraado el vino, 9 
y ol caero midieudo el suelo. 
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from church, where she has seen d young gentleman with 
whom she has fallen deeply in love.' She immediately 
forms a plan to induce this gentleman, w whose name is 
Camillo, to visit her, without either knowing who she is 
or whither he is conducted. The whole intrigue is 
managed by Leonarda’s coachman, Urbano, who is at the 
same time the c/racioso, or buffoon of the piece . 1 While 
Urbano is gone out in quest of Camillo, the three suitors, 
without any previous arrangement with each other, arrive 
disguised as dealers in books and copper-plate prints. They 
obtain an interview with Leonarda, and make avowals 
of their passion; but she receives them very unfavourably, 
and they are all obliged to nfiike a rapid retreat to avoid 
being roughly handled by the servants. This scene is 
highly amusing. In the second act Camillo appears, and 
after long hesitation, he consents to engage in the romantic 
adventure. Urbano dresses him in a doctor’s cloak, and 
drawing the hood (capirotc) over his eyes, he conducts 
him blindfold, witli comic effect, through a variety of 
windings, to the house of Leonarda. The lady receives 
him in the dark. Lights are afterwards brought in, but 
Leonarda remains masked. A sumptuous collation is pre¬ 
pared, of which the young gentleman’s doubt and embar- 
rasment will not permit him to taste a morsel. He com¬ 
pares himself to Alexander, when he took the suspected 
goblet from the hand of his physician . 2 A tender dia- 

1 Those who urr unacquainted with the Spanish language, must. not. 
suppose that the teim yracioso, as applied to this kind of character, is 
an extraordinary instance of that ligate of speech called euphemism. In 
Spanish, yractoso more frequently signifies comic and ludicrous, limit 
graceful. 

2 .///. La eolaoion viene. C. En vano, 
vicuc, a fe de gentilhombre 
que no leugo de comer. 

Lea. A lo nmnos el provar 
no lo podeys escusar, 
quo soy honrada muger. 

Cain. Ks lo del veneno V Leo. Si, 
por nu villa que proveys. 

(Jam. Si ese juramento hazeys 
aya mil muertes aqui. 

Quicro toinar cl veneno 
que Alcxaiulro del Doctor, 
que dgmlc la fe es mayor, 
no le haze el diulo ageno. 
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logue ensues, after which the hood is again drawn over 
the eyes of Camilla, and he is conducted from Leonarda’s 
house. In this manner the intrigue proceeds; but between 
many of the scertes, whole days, and even weeks are sup¬ 
pose to intervene. Leonarda and her lover become more 
and more intimate, though he neither knows who she is, 
nor where she resides. All his endeavours to discover 
these secrets are unavailing; and at length he begins to 
suspect that his unknown mistress is an old cousin of 
Leonarda. In the meantime, the three rejected suitors, 
who still mix in the plot, become jealous of the coach¬ 
man Urbaifo; tyid one spirited scene succeeds another 
until an affray occurs in which an honourable suitor of 
Leonarda is wDunded. This accident products the de¬ 
nouement. Camillo recognises in his unknown mistress 
the beautiful widow with whom he was previously 
acquainted, and whose hand he joyfully accepts. Thus 
the piece is a comedy from beginning to end. 

Lope de Vega’s spiritual comedies afford a picture 
of the religious notions of the Spaniards in the age in 
which he lived, not less faithfully portrayed than that by 
which his dramas of intrigue represent the manners of 
Spanish society. Pure piety, according to catholic ideas, 
blended with the most contradictory chimeras, and these 
chimeras again ennobled by the boldest flights of imagina¬ 
tion, form altogether a monstrous and extravagant patch- 
work; but this hererogeneous variety is, nevertheless, 
united by the Ramifications of a poetic spirit, into a whole, 
to which no European imagination could now be expected 
to produce a resemblance. But Lope de Vega seems not 
to have come to a positive determination respecting what 
ought to have been the true spirit of these dramatic pic¬ 
tures of religious faith. The mixture qf poetic and un- 
poetic elements is very unequal in his different spiritual 
comedies. His Lives of the Saints possess far more dramatic 
spirit than his Autos Sacramentales; while, on the other 


( rh. () lo que '.abe de historiu. 

•//<. Ku \erdaii que es muy le^do. 
I'rh, Ko lo tomeys tan polido, * 
que en verdad que cs yunalforia 
JJntro, y 1 u hevida saco. 
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hand, allegory imparts a higher* dignity to the religious 
mysticism of the latter. Both, however, have in common 
a kind of operatic style, combined with the display of 
theatrical machinery and decoration, calculated to captivate 
the senses. Of‘all the dramatic works of Lope de Vega, 
the Lives of the Saints are, in every respect, the most 
irregular. Allegorical characters, buffoons, saints, peasants, 
students, kings, God, the infant Saviour, Satan, and all 
the most heterogeneous beings that the wildest imagina¬ 
tion could bring together, are introduced. Music seems 
always to have been an indispensable accessory. Lope 
de Vega’s spiritual comedy, entitled the Life of Saint 
Nicolas de Tolentino , 1 coinuiences with a conversation 
maintained by a party of students, who make a display of 
their wit and scholastic learning. Among them is the 
future saint, whose piety shines with the brighter lustre 
when contrasted with the disorderly gaiety of those by 
whom he is surrounded. Satan, disguised by a mask, 
joins the party. A skeleton appears in the air; the sky 
opens, and the Almighty is discovered sitting in judgment, 
attended by Justice and Mercy, who alternately influence 
his decisions. Next succeeds a love intrigue between a 
lady named liosalia, and a gentleman named Feniso. The 
future saint then re-enters, attired in canonicals, and de¬ 
livers a sermon in redondillas. The parents of the saint 
congratulate themselves on possessing such a son; and this 
scene forms the conclusion of the first act. At the open¬ 
ing of the second, a party of soldiers are discovered; the 
saint enters, accompanied by several monks, and offers up 
a prayer in the form of a sonnet. Brother Peregrino re¬ 
lates the romantic history of his conversion. Subtle 
theological arguments ensue, and numerous anecdotes of 
the lives of tlup saints are related. St. Nicolas prays 
again through the medium of a sonnet. He then rises in 
the air, either by the power of faith, or the help of the 
theatrical machinery; and the Holy Virgin and St. Augus¬ 
tin descend from heaven to meet him . 2 In the third act 

1 St. Nicolas do Tolentino is a saint of modern creation. 

2 The sonnet by which St. Nicolas performs this miracle is the most 
beautiful in this sacred farce 
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the scene is transferred to Home, where two cardinals ex¬ 
hibit the holy cerecloth to the people by torch light. 
Music performed on clarionets adds to the solemnity of the. 
ceremony, during which, pious discourses are delivered. 
St. Nicolas is next discovered embroidering the habit of 
his order; and his pious observations, while engaged in 
this occupation, are accompanied by the ehaunting of in¬ 
visible angels. The music attracts [Satan, who endeavours 
to tempt St. Nicolas. The next scene exhibits souls in 
the torments of purgatory. Satan again appears, attended 
by a retinue of lions, serpents, and other hideous animals; 
but in a scene which is intended for burlesque, ( yraciosa - 
tnnite,) a monk, armed witlf a great broom, drives off 
Satan and his suite . 1 At the conclusion of the piece, the 
saint, whose, beatification is now complete, descends from 
heaven in a garment bespangled with stars. As soon as 


Virgon, Pnloma Candida, quo ill suelo 
Traxo la \orde pa/.: arco di\ino, 

<^iio con las firs ooloirs a dm* mho 
in* di l eoncierto ratio la tierra, y cielo ; 
ihtdine remedio, jmes sabejs mi /clo! 

No coma c.inic \o, porqne imagine, 
t^ue solo lie dc comer, jmesto quo indigno 
La de mi dulce amor cn ldanco wlo. 

No me de\e\s, ClnKtifer.i Vaiiu, 

V \os mi Padre ainado, Agusliii Santo, 

\ mas si llega dc mi miicrtc cl dia. 

!>.‘dme los dos I'm or, piles pode\s tunlo, 

Si^nnceieic la e.sporanva mia, 

(Jiie del Sol quo pisa\s past* mi llaufo. 

1 i nt* following is the edifying scene. 1 )nn. is a coniraelion lbr 
Limonio, Satan. Hup. stands for Kuperfo, the monk, who alt.a ks : ud 
...hducs him wnh the bloom. Vrt. signifies piior. 

Hup. Aqui Padres aqui, mueian los perro*. 

9 1'n. <Juc Msioncs cslruilas ? Hup. Sombfas umas, 

Uupcrto soy: liguras Antonians, 

ilf\ad mi Santo. JJnn. hi fame to te pones 

con nosotios a nnmos, y razones ? 

Hup. Fuera digo, helhicos. I)nn. Piles infinite 
coneon ion assi te atreves ? Hup. Bestia, 
v al de la celda. firm. () vil espmna ulhr*. 

Hup. 1 fago nmy bien, vos espinnays calderas. 

Llegue Padre Prior. Pri. Aqui a este hulo 
digo los exoreismos de la lglesin. 

I)t . i. O perro motilon. Hup. A fuera.* J)nu O peshu 

T 
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he touches the earth, the souls of his father and mother 
are released from purgatory and risfe^hrough a rock; the 
saint then returns liand-in-hand with his parents to heaven, 
music playing as they ascend. 

The Autos Sacramentqles of Lope de Vega must have 
been far less attractive than his Lives of the Saints. Com¬ 
pared with' the latter, their construction appears very 
simple, and they are executed in a style of theological re¬ 
finement which could not have been perfectly intelligible to 
the multitude. But the allegorical characters, which are 
the most prominent in these pieces, produce ( an imposing 
effect. The dramas themselves are in general short. In 
one which represents the Fftll, Man disputes with Sin and 
Satan, and Earth and Time take part in the dialogue. 
Next are discovered Justice and Mercy seated beneath a 
canopy, and at a table furnished with writing materials. 
Man is interrogated before this tribunal. The Prince of 
heaven, the Saviour, enters. Reflection, or Care, ( Cui- 
dado ,) kneels and delivers a letter to him. The Saviour 
subjects Man to another judicial examination, and pardons 
him.' But Satan re-appears and protests against the par¬ 
don . 2 Rian lias next to contend with Vanity and Folly, 


1 ('an* announces Man. 

Ciudad, Kl 11 ombre ostA nqui. 

JliHiib. Dilute eshos pies. Pihiripc. Yn te tloy 
cl coru/.on. Iltmih. Lnz inns pnra 
que cl sol, iniagen ilivimi 
de to Padre; que dire 
de tu piedad ? que dine * 

a tu nnior*’ Prinnpv, La vista inclina 
ill supremo tribunal: 
sube comuigo y bavemos 
estn. escriturn. Jlmnb. Quo extremes 
de amor, piedad celestial ! 

Fumipf. Sube tu como deudor 
si los estrados que ves, 
amigo, quo )0 despues 
bujnrc como fiador. 

2 Deflection disputes with Satan oil this point. 

Demon. Mienten, que on hoi a segura 
unit no logie mi \entura, 
pues de que logvero soy, 
si ha tantos anos que estoy 
sin Dios en caroel tail dura ** 

Que-es lo que estan escribiendo ? 
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who are introduced as allegorical characters. Christ again 
appears with the crown of thorns. In conclusion, the 
heavens open, and the Saviour ascends to his celestial 
throne, with the Visual accompaniment of music. Direct 
allusions to the sacrament of the altar were seldom neces¬ 
sary in the Autos, as the whole tendency of the allegori¬ 
cal action was directed to that object. 

Lope de Vega’s Loas, and more particularly his Entre - 
mesps and Saynctes , seem to have been intended to indem- 
'nify the audience for the theological allegory of the sacra¬ 
mental dramas; for it is only in connexion with the Autos 
that these pfeludes and interludes are to be found. The 
Loas are not always comic, and are sometimes only spirited 
monologues. TFle interludes, or Kntremeses and Saynetes, 
may also be called preludes, for though they were per¬ 
formed after the Loa, which was properly the prologue, 
yet 1 hey preceded the Auto. These interludes are bur¬ 
lesque from beginning to end, and form a preparation for 
the devotion of the Auto, quite in the Spanish taste. 
Farces of this kind, portraying the incidents of common 
life, never destitute of genuine comic spirit, and written 
for the most part in verse, soon became indispensable to 
the Spaniards, and even to this day are never omitted in 
their dramatic performances. The interludes of Lope de 
Vega and Cervantes seem to have been the models of all 
that succeeded them. 

The dramatic genius of Lope de Vega has rendered 1dm 
immortal. In Jjhe seventeenth century, his plays were 
universally read and performed throughout Spain. Li 
general they were first published singly, and for the most 
part with the bookseller's epithet —Comedia Famosa (tlie 
Celebrated Comedy), which subsequently became a uni¬ 
versal device, ailixed to all comedies printed in Spain. In 

Cuidad. La tianza. Demon. Quitn It? iia? 

(Uudad. Dios, que Dios solo podia. 

Demon . Diosfia? Cuidad . Ya estan Itjyendo. 

JhsUv. Oid. Prior. Yu estoy oyendo. 

Justir Que os obligate, gran Serioi, 
eomo principal deudor 
u padecerlo y servir. 

Demon. Ha se visto tanto amor ! 

T 2 
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this manner Lope de Vega’s most popular comedies weir, 
partly during the life of the author, mid partly after his 
death, collected in five-and-twenty volumes; 1 exclusively 
of the Autos, preludes, and interludes, which afterwards 
formed a separate publication. 2 Among Lope’s scattered 
dramas which have been printed at a later period, are some 
which are expressly denominated tragedies. For example, 
El Castigo sin Venganza , (The Punishment without Ke- 
venge,) in the Obras Sue has, vol. viii. 

The other poetic works of this prolific writer must be 
very briefly noticed; for to give anything like a particular 
account of them would require the space of a considerable 
volume. 3 * In epic poetry toe maintained an unsuccessful 
contest with Tasso. His Jerusalem Conquistada 1 consists 
indeed of twenty cantos in octaves, and contains some 
beautiful passages, but it will in no respect bear a compa¬ 
rison with the Italian poem. Lope de Vega also aug¬ 
mented the number of the continuators of Ariosto’s Orlando, 


by the publication of La Ilermosura de Angelica, 5 (the 
Beauty of Angelica,) which is also a narrative poem in 
twenty cantos, though shorter than those of the Jerusalem. 
His other attempts at epic composition are— La Corona 
Tragical (the Tragic Crown,) or the history of the unfor¬ 
tunate Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland; and the GVeeand 
Dragontca? The Corona Tragica is full of furious invec¬ 
tive against the protestants, and against queen Elizabeth in 
particular. The hero of the Dragontca is admiral Drake, 
who is introduced in this poem as the + ool of Satan, in 


1 A list of the dramas contained in these twenty-live \olumcs is given 
by Nicolas Antonio, who likewise communicates information concerning 
Lope's other woiks. A gl ailing of some pieces may be found in tin* 
Obras Sucltas; see note, ] *2o0. I ha\e never yet seen all the tvventv- 
live volumes togtvher. K en in Spain, a complete collection is lna 
j»uel) to be met \yth. Sii jle dramas by Lope are to be found in jik 
of the numeious collections of Spanish comedies by \anous authors. 

La Huerta in his collection has not included a single play of Lope do 
Vegn. doubtless for reasons which will heieufter be noticed. 

3 The twelve collected by Oitiz de Yillena, together with the Lo.is 
find Kntiemeses belonging to them, are newly printed in the Ohm s 
8 licit as, vol. xviii. 

» The Obras Surlfas contain abundant materials for such a vv oi k. 

* See the Ob) as hJtteltas, \ols. xv. and xvi. 6 Vol. ii. 

6 Vol. n. * 7 Vol. iii. 
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order that he may finally serve as an example of poetic 
justice. To compete with Sanazzar, Lope wrote a second 
Arcadia, 1 in the style of the Italian. He likewise wrote 
several poems, which may be called eclogyes in the proper 
sense of the term, llis Arte Nueva de Ilazcr Comedian, 
(New Art of Writing Comedies,) is a humorous satire on 
his opponents under the appearance of ridiculing himself. 2 
He anonymously supplied the Romancero General with 
thirty-six romances. 3 Ilis spiritual poems are. to be found 
in great profusion; and the number of his sonnets, some of 
which possess first-rate merit, is considerable. His Laurel 
de Apolo, a eulogy on variotfg Spanish poets, which has 
been frequently .quoted, is but an indifferent production. 4 
His epistles are sufficiently numerous. Among his mis¬ 
cellaneous poems, those of the comic kind have most 
. originality, as for example: La Gatomachia, (the Battle of 
Cats,) 5 and the whole collection of miscellaneous poems 
which he published under the assumed name of the Licen¬ 
tiate Tome de Burguillos. 0 Among his most celebrated 
prose works, are El Peregrino en su Patria, (the Stranger 
in his own Country,) a tolerably long novel. 7 Dorothea, 
a dramatic story, or as it is called, Accion en Prosa ; 8 and 
a Collection of Novels. 9 

TIIE BROTHERS LEONARDO DE ARGENSOLA. 

Among the poets who flourished during the period now 
under consideration, the place next in rank to Cervantes 
and Lope de Vega must be assigned to two brothers, 
whom their countrymen have surnamed the Horaces of 
Spain. Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, born in 156.5, 
and Bartholeme Leonardo de Argensola, born in 1566, 
beloifged to a respectable family, of Italian origin, but 
settled in Arragon. Lupercio, who pursued his academic 
studies in Saragossa, had the satisfaction to witness the 

1 Sec tlic Ob ran flurltas, vol. vi. 2 Yol. iv. 3 Yol. xviii. 

4 Yol. i. and the succeeding volumes. m 

5 Vol. xix. ami likewise in the Paniaso Espafiol. 

c Vol. xix. 7 Vols. v. and vi. 8 Vol. \ii. 

9 Vol. viii.—It is presumed that these bibliographic notices will iy> f 
he unacceptable to tho^e who wish to become acquainted with individual 
works of Lope de V ega. • 
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successful performance of three tragedies, which he wrote 
in the twentieth year of his age, and Which are honourably 
mentioned by Cervantes in his Don Quixote. His taste, 
however, led him to cultivate another style of poetry, in 
which he could imitate Horace, of whom he was an enthu¬ 
siastic admirer. His family connexion facilitated his in¬ 
troduction to persons of rank; and he became secretary to 
the empress Maria of Austria, who at that time resided in 
Spain. He was soon after appointed chamberlain to the 
archduke Albert of Austria. King Philip HI. nominated 
him one of the chroniclers or historiographers of Arragon, 
and directed him to continue the annals of Zurita; and 
the states of Arragon, which already possessed their own 
particular chronicler, seized some plausible excuse for dis¬ 
missing him, in order that Lupercio Leonardo de Argen- 
sola might also be appointed historiographer for them. 
He then determined to devote himself exclusively to the 
duties of his office; but he was induced to go to Italy in 
company with the count de Lemos, the celebrated patron 
of Cervantes, who was at that time viceroy of Naples. 
Lupercio was appointed secretary of state and of war for 
Naples; but amidst the varied and laborious duties attached 
to such a situation, he actively pursued his poetic studies, 
and did not even discontinue his Arragonese annals. He 
was the principal founder of the academy at Naples. While 
prosecuting this honourable career, he died in 1613. in 
the fortieth year of his age. Like Virgil, when he felt the 
approach of death, he burned a considerable portion of his 
poems. 

Bartholeme, the younger Leonardo de Argensola, entered 
the ecclesiastical state. During the first half of his life, 
his success in the world was inseparably connected 'with 
the fortunes of his brother. lie was chaplain to the 
empress Mariaof Austria, then a canon in Saragossa; and 
he afterwards proceeded to Naples in company with his 
brother and the count de Lemos. lie quitted Italy on the 
death of his brother, and was appointed to complete the 
continuation of the annals of Arragon which Lupercio had 
left in an imperfect state. This task he executed in a way 
that gave universal satisfaction. While the count de 
Lemos was president of the council of the Indies, Bar- 
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tholerae Leonardo de Argensola wrote a history of the 
conquest of the Molucca islands. He was indefatigable in 
the pursuit of his historical and poetic studies; and after 
passing a tranquil and honourable life, he died at Sara¬ 
gossa in 1631, in the sixty-sixth year of Iris age. 1 

The poetry of these two brothers, who, in a critical point 
of view, may both be regarded as one individual, is not 
characterized by originality, or by depth of genius, in the 
extended sense of the word. It is, however, remarkable 
for a line poetic feeling distinct from enthusiasm, a vigorous 
and aspiring spirit, a happy talent for description, poignant 
wit, classic ilignity of style*and, above all, singular cor¬ 
rectness of taste. Both pui%ued the same course with 
equal ardour and adroitness; but Bartholeme had the 
better opportunity of cultivating his talent, because he 
lived longest. Next to Luis de Leon, they are the most 
' correct of all Spanish poets. 

The tragedies with which Lupercio commenced his 
poetic career, considered as youthful essays, are worthy to 
be remembered, though they do not merit the unbounded 
praise which Cervantes bestowed on them in a fit of pane¬ 
gyrical enthusiasm. It appears that they did not long 
maintain their place on the stage. Two of the three 
mentioned by Cervantes were, at no very remote period, 
rescued from oblivion, and the third still remains undis¬ 
covered.' 2 The two which have been recovered, and which 
are entitled, the one Isabella, and the other Alexandra, 
-afford excellent* specimens of language and versification. 
The Alexandra contains scenes, particularly in the second 
and third acts, which the greatest tragic writer might 
advantageously adopt and interweave into a better con¬ 
structed piece. 3 The Isabella is a trivial web of love 

1 An account of the life of these brothers is prefixed to their works in 
the Paruaso Espahol, vols. iii. and vi.; and also to the new edition of 
their /innas, by Don ltarnon Fernandez, Madrid, 1780, .‘l volumes, 8\o 

2 They are printed in the sixth volume of the Paruaso Espahol. 

3 Tile kina: shows to his faithless consort, Alexandra, the body of her 
murdered lovt r. 

Como, Alejanilra, no miras 
este noble eorazon, 
do se foijo la traycion, 
cubierto de mil mentiras 2 
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intrigues, and it terminates in a maimer sufficiently awful; 
but tlie piece is totally destitute of tragic dignity, notwith¬ 
standing that it exhibits the languishing and raging of 
two Moorish kings, with all the pomp of oriental acces¬ 
sories Alexandra presents more numerous and correct 
traits of resemblance to the ancient drama; and yet towards 
the close the action becomes most extravagant, and is 
marked by all the tumult of a modern theatrical spectacle. 
But the poetic fame of Lupercio Leonardo de Argen- 

Y puo^ cl iu>o. cruel, 
tc bohio connygo dura, 
miralo, quo pir Centura 
osia tu retrato on cl. * 

Ksos son nquollos brazos 
pur los quales me aborrece*, 
quo ciheron taut us voces 
tu cuello con torpes luzos. 

Estos son contra mi lionra 
aquollos binzos valientcs, 
y estos los pies (lili,Rentes 
on proeuvnr mi deslionra. 

Mira tambien Ja cabozo, 
la boon, los claros ojos : 
lmelg.i con tales despojos : 
miralos pieza por pieza ; 
quo por quererlos tu tanto, 
los lie niaiulado guardur. 

Piensaslo resuscitar 
aora coil oso Haulo “ 

Aftci a pause of liorror and grief, Alexandra breaks forth in the fol 
losing monologue:— 

No pnedo triste \engarmo. 

O vosotros, soberranos! 

\a que me fait an las inanos, 
dadme voz para quqjaime. 

Cielos, justicia umganza! 

1 No os atapois los oidos 
dioses sordos ndormidos, 
si algo con ruegos so ale air/a. 

\ pues que los celestiales 
liiegan tambien su fat or, 
solid del eterno horror, 
negros dioses infernales. 

Por quo no temblaste, suelo } 
por quo las piedras no saltan ° 

Que os esto, que todos faltan, 
j up lluoie sangre el cielo? 
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sola, does not rest on liis tragedies. His lyric poems, 
epistles, and satires in the manner of Horace, have trans¬ 
mitted his name, without the aid of any recommenda¬ 
tion, to posterity. Lupercio formed his style after that of 
Horace, with no less assiduity than Luis'de Leon; but he 
did not possess the soft enthusiasm of that pious poet, who, 
in the religious spirit of his poetry, is so totally unlike 
Horace. An understanding at once solid and ingenious, 
subject to no extravagant illusion, yet full of true poetic 
feeling, and an imagination more plastic than creative, 
impart a more perfect Iloratian colouring to the odes, as 
well as to the -canciones ^jnd sonnets of Lupercio. He 
closely imitated Horace in Ids didactic satires, a style of 
composition in*which no Spanish poet had preceded him. 
But he never succeeded in attaining the bold combination 
of ideas which characterizes the ode style of Horace; and 
his conceptions have, therefore, seldom anything like the 
Iloratian energy. On the other hand, his poems are 
marked by no less precision of language than the models 
after which he formed his style. Ilis odes, in particular, art; 
characterized by a picturesque tone of expression, which 
he seems to have imbibed from Virgil rather than from 
Horace. 1 The extravagant metaphors by which some of 

1 For oxamplo, the following:— 

Bramnndo el mar hinchado 
Con las uubes proeura 
Me/clar mis olas, y apagar la 1 timbre 
ftel concavo estrellado, 

Y de la horrible homlura 
Trasladar sus arenas a la cumbre ; 

Pero eon la costumbrc 

De estos trabujos gnnes, 

El liijo de Laertes 
Hompe con brazos fuertes, 

Lo que upenas piulieraiialtas naves 
Con las proas ferradas, 

Por otro Palinuro gobemadas. 

Mas Ino, inmortal Diosn, 

Yiendo al prudente Griego 
I In tun grande peligro de la vidu, 

Benign.t y amorosa 
Busco remedio luego 
Para facilitalle la salida; 

Y de piedad raouda , 
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Herrera’s odes are deformed, were uniformly avoided by 
Lupercio. Ilis best sonnets are those of a sententious 
cast, which have some moral idea for their subject . 1 He 
was likewise successful in the composition of popular songs 
in redondillas. His epistles in tercets present, in their 
kind, about the same degree of resemblance to the epistles 
of Horace, as is observable between his odes and those of 
his classic model. The ideas are expressed in a clear, 
precise, and pleasing style; and these compositions are not 
destitute of poetic and didactic interest. Still, however, 
the vigour of Horace is wanting . 2 Lupercio did not enter 

Le dio el (livino velq, 

Con quo cubrir soliit 
El cabello, quo lmcia 
Escurecer al Dios nacido on Delo; 

Y en virtud do esta toca 

El mar se allaua, y el la tierra toca. 

1 As in the following:— 

Imagei) espantosa do la muerte, 

• Sueho cruel, no tin bos mas mi peclio, 

Mostrandome coitado el undo estrecho, 

Consuelo solo do mi ml versa suerto. 

Busea de algun tirano el imiro fuorte, 

J)e jaspe puredes, de oro cl tcelio; 

() el rico tmiro en el angosto leeho 
Haz (lue teinblando con sudor despierte. 

El mio \ea el popular tmnulto 
Itomper eon furia las licrredas puertas, 

O al sobornudo siervo el hierro oculio. 

El otro sus riquezas desoubiertas 
Con Have falsa, o con riolento insultd; 

Y dexalc al amor sus glorias ciertas, 

2 The following satirical passage occurs in his longest epistle, which 
is addressed to a friend, and in which he has developed his whole turn 
of temper and thought:— 

Aunque el pintado pabo y la gallina 
De 1 Africa jamas como a los (Irandes, 

3S T i tin Mase .1 agues lionre mi cocina: 

Ni lo traiga pngado desde Flandes, 

Porqtie sabe a la hambre hacer cosquillas, 

Y cntretenerla todo lo que mandes. 

Ni me alegren los ojos las buxillas, 

Que lo meuos que tengan sea el ser oro, 

Tanto el Arte estremo sus maravillas. 

, Que si en mi casa, como digo, moro, 

No trocarc mi vida con sosiego 
For el Eohiano, ni el Impcrio Moro. 
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with sufficient decision into the true spirit of Horatian 
satire. lie consigned to his brother the task of culti¬ 
vating that class # of composition, in which poetry is scarcely 
distinguishable from spirited prose. Among his writings 
which escaped the flames, there is only one piece of 
satirical raillery, in the form of an epistle to a coquett ^ 1 
The poetic works of Bartholeme, the younger Leonardo 
de Argensola, which have been preserved, are twice as 
numerous as those of Lupercio. The style of the two 
brothers is so similar, that in some cases it is difficult, 
and in others totally impossible to distinguish the one 
from the other. This extraordinary conformity of cha¬ 
racter, talent and taste, appears at first sight no less singu¬ 
lar a phenomenon than the inexhaustible fertility of Lope 
de Vega. But it will be recollected that these brothers, 
whose ages were nearly parallel, who were almost insepa¬ 
rable companions, and constantly occupied in the study and 
imitation of the same models, could not fail, by the culti¬ 
vation of similar (and in neither, original) talent#, closely 
to approximate. Still, however, traces of difference are 
discoverable in their works. Bartholeme, by his numerous, 


Ni Mercurio jaiimis oira mi rtiego 
IJn Cielo mas arnba de la Lima, 

Ni on su Altar por mis nninos ver/i fuego. 

Ni yo dire mas mol de la fortuua 
Que de nna viuda sauta y recogidu, 

(Si santa y rccogida se holla alguna.) 

f 

1 The irony might be more delicate; but it is, nevertheless, well ex¬ 
pressed :— 


Eserilmte pues satiras quicn quiero, 
Que yo alahanzas solas quiero darte, 
Ilasta que tii te canses, 6 yo muera. 

Yu. ya me tienes, Flora, de tu parte, 
Que, como tus costumbres nmo tiffito, 
Mudable soy tambien por imitarte. 

Quiero dexar la pluma, quo me espanto 
De ver ese furor tras ordinario, 

Y dar de contricion seflal eon llauto. 

Pero ten go coinnigo nil tu contrario, 
Quo tiene prometido defenderme 
Contra el poder de Xerxes, y de Dario: 

Y no me da lugar de reeogerme, 

Antes con amenuzus me provoea: 

Dios sabe si ofenderte es ofeftiderme. 
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epistles and satires, rendered greater services to Spanish 
poetry than his brother Lnpereio. He was the first 
Spanish writer who introduced concentrated satire in son¬ 
nets, which he probably did after he became acquainted 
with the Italian 'poems of that class, but he lias imi¬ 
tated them with the spirit of Horace, and has avoided 
everything like Italian flippancy. His spiritual cancioncs, 
which are not equalled by any in the poetic works of Lu- 
percio, are among the best in the style to which they be¬ 
long. His most esteemed works bear the impress of a 
more cultivated talent than is discernible in the ivritings 
of his brother. His longer and properly didactic satires are 
characterized by more causticity than gaiety in the ridicule 
of general and particular follies . 1 But the enthusiasm of 
the moralist never leads him into declamation in the man¬ 
ner of Juvenal; and these satires are equally replete with 
traits of mild philanthropy and sound judgment. His 
epistles on human felicity and human weakness have 
nearly the same character, but they are for the most part 
serious and devoid of irony . 2 llis satirical sonnets present 

1 For example :— 

Ni a Itulia has <le pnsar por lleneficios. 

Parti darles asalto con la cap a 
Do quo son subreptieios, 6 obreptioios. 

Para eiigafmrlo no veras nl Papa, 

Yunqiie to llamo el golfo de Narbonn 
Tan pncifico en si, eomo on el mapa: 

Quo si Miccr Pandolfo trae corona, 

Y prebendndo lut, vuelto y«, Dios sabe 
Qiitil Simon le ayndo, Mago, 6 Parjona. 

Ya ni en si inismo, ni en su Patria cube, 

Ni de su lolm prodiga las barns 
De gorgarau on su espaciosa nave. 

Si tu por estos terminos mediaras, 

Quo basCas, que visages y liguras 
De piiro escrupoloso nos lnostraras 1 

2 r riie following passage occurs in an epistle to a friend who wished 
to scud liis son to court while very young, in order that he might be¬ 
come early acquainted with the great world: — 

^ Mirundo estoy, que te santiguas desto, 

Y que enojado quedas, 6 risueho, 

J dam an dome Filosofo molcsto. 

, Plies enfrena la lisa, « templa el cciio, 

Y en mi defensa cscucliamc entretanto, 

Que estas proposiciones desempeho, 
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unequal degrees of merit; but in the best, the pupil of 
Horace is more obviously recognisable . 1 That Bartho- 
Icme should have succeeded in spiritual canciones, may at 
tirst sight be deemed a psychological enigma. But it was 
precisely his critical and reflective tu*n of mind which 
proved most essentially serviceable in guiding him through 
the gloomy regions of catholic mysticism. Being an^en- 
thusiastie catholic, he wanted no extraordinary inspira¬ 
tion to furnish him with religious ideas; and the powers 
of a language eminently picturesque, supplied him with 
new views and images which he alternately developed 
in majestic? descriptions and pleasing comparisons . 2 

V 

Si estii on vovdad, que no nos muovc tanto 
Oocta declamaeion, (iriega, 6 Latina, 

(.’onio el cxoinplo vivo, 6 torpe, o santo: 

Del padre, que a. sus liijas diseipliua 
(’on nml exemplo, quion dir.i que os prueba 
De la aguila, que ill sol los cxumiua? 

Pues dar lienda a la odad ferviente y nueva, 

No es culpa de indiscrcto amor paterno, 

Que a nmmfiesta perdicion la llevu ? 

LI diestro ugrieultor al arbol tierno, 

J)e recientes raices, no lo expone 
Luego a las inclemencias del inbierno. 

1 The following sonnet, addressed to an old coquette, may sene us 
an example: — 

Pon, Lice, lus cabellos con legias 
T)e venerables, si no rubios, rojos, 

Quo cl tiempo vengador busca dospojos, 

V^io para volver liuyen los dias. 

Ya las mexillus, que avultar porfias, 

Ciena on poi tiles languidos, y flojos : 

Sn hermosa atrocidad nobo a los ojos, 

Y apriesa to desarma las encias. 

Pero tu acude por socorro al arte, 

Quo, nun con sus fraudes, qmero q vm detieiidns 
Al desengano descortcs la entnula. 

Con pacto () por tu bien) que no pretendas 
Hedueida a rmnas, ser arnada, 

Siuo es de ti, si puedes enganartc. 

2 For example, the first -.tun/as of an ode on the immaculate eoiio^p- 
tiou of the holy virgin:— 

A todos los espiritus aimmtes, 

Que en circulo de luz inaccesible 
Forman amphiteatros celestiales, 
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The praises lavished on the Argensolas by all parties, 
would afford sufficient ground for the conjecture that their 
poetic works had produced some influence on their con¬ 
temporaries. But that influence is chiefly obvious from 
the poetic style of the men of talent with whom they lived 
on terms of intimacy, of one of whom, named Alonzo 
Fs^jerro, there is extant a short but excellent epistle, 
published along with the answer of Bartholeme de Argon- 
sola. 

The historical works of the younger Argensola are 
also deserving of honourable mention in an account of the 
polite literature of Spain. Few narratives' of Indian 
affairs are written with so m^cli judgment and elegance 


T)j\<> el Padre conuni, va no terrible 
Pibrando rn}os vengativos, antes 
Con inanso aspecto, gruto a los inortnles: 
Va es tiempo tie admitir a los uinbrales 
Del Iteyno eterno los del baxo imuido, 
Que mi gemido, y su mineral vence. 

Y poique la gran ol»ra se cornienee, 
Muestre la idea del saber profundo 
Su roncepto fecundo, 

I-a presen ada esposa: que en saliendo, 
Ml paeifico eetro de oro estiemlo. 

Mary Magdalen is thus apostrophized:— 

0 tu siempre dicliosn peeadora, 

La que fuiste por tal con gumdt espanto 
Del vulgo con el dedo sefialada! 

Tus lagriinas eon Christo pueden tanto, 
Que la meuor lo eneiende y enamora, 

Y a la culpa mayor doxa anegada. 

Tu quedas en Apostol trnnsformada, 

Y de ignorante y mala, santa y sabia. 

Mo es mucho que la zaiza cu flor se made, 

Y que el alamo slide 

bln dbmpetencia de la mirrn Arabia; 

Y que quando de yerbn al cimipo priva, 

La inies en abiindancia se recoja. 

Venid a. ver de rosns y azueenas 

Las montahas esteviles mas llenas, 

Y un arbol soco ie\estido do lioja. 

La planta antes millil Dios eultiui: 
itegadu en su jardin eon agua \i\a t 
bis fmetifoni ya, y sus ranias bellos 
Tocan eoiilinuamente en las estrellas. 
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as his History of the Conquest of the Molucca Islands; 1 
and his continuation of the Annals of Zurita 2 exceeds in 
rhetorical merit the work of the original historiographer 
The circumstances connected with the accession of 
Charles V. and the Castilian rebellion, subjects to which 
no Spanish writer had previously ventured to allude, are 
related by Argensola with no less freedom and fidelity man 
other events; though of course without his attempting to 
urge any apology for the rebels. In the reign of Philip 
III. but little danger was to be apprehended from such 
freedom; and when, in the year 1621, Philip IV. ascended 
the throne *in the seventeenth year of his age, Argensola 
did not hesitate to dedicate jus Arragonian Annals to the 
duke of Olivarez, who in the name of the young king was 
invested with unlimited sovereign authority. The duke 
of Olivarez, on receiving this dedication, little imagined 
that the recollection of the ancient privileges of the Ar¬ 
ragonian states, which had been solemnly ratified by 
Charles V. and which were so much expatiated on in these 
annals, would, at no very remote period, rouse the people 
of Arragon to take up arms in defence of their constitu¬ 
tion—that constitution on which the duke wished to en¬ 
croach in order to recruit the exhausted strength of Castile. 


CONTINUATION OF TIIE HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
DURING THE AGE OF CERVANTES AND LOPE DE VEGA. 

A very accurate idea of the general spirit of elegant 
literature in Spain, during the age of Cervantes and Lope 
do Vega, will be obtained, if, to an examination of the 
works of those eminent men and the two Argensolas, be 
adjjed a recollection of the labours of tlieir immediate pre¬ 
decessors; for the other Spanish poets df that period fol- 


1 CoiHjuistn de las Islas Molnras, al Fey Felipe III. ike. (written 
ait jm earlier period than tlic Annals of An agon), par cl Liecnciado 
Hart hoi erne Jjeonardo de A rycnsola. Madiid, 1(500, in folio. The li¬ 
brary of the University of Gottingen contains this work, and also tl.ftt 
ne\t noticed. 

- Prime m parte (a second part was intended to follow) de los Anal* s 
de A rayon <juc prosiyne fos de (j. Zurita, &e., por el Dr. Barth. Iieon. 
de Argen.iOlu. Zaragoza, 1(500, one vol. thick fol. 
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lowed in the beaten path as far as ‘they were able to go, 
and if any one ventured on a new course he only wandered 
into insipidity. These authors, though deficient in origin¬ 
ality, are not without merit; but so great'is their number, 
that it would be impossible to find room for even a very brief 
notice of all their works in a general history of literature. 
TRftve was at this time a sort of poetical ferment in Spain, 
which can only be compared with that which prevailed in 
Italy during the sixteenth century. The blending of the 
Italian style with the old Spanish, had excited a new en¬ 
thusiasm throughout the. whole nation; and in proportion 
as the Spaniards were excluded from philosophic thinking, 
their passion for works of fa«cy was augmented. Under 
these circumstances, elegant prose writing could only fol¬ 
low in the train of poetry. 1 

FRESH FAILURES IN EPIC POETRY—ERCILLA’s 

ARAUCANA. 

Success in epic poetry was still denied to the Spanish 
muse. The confounding of epic poetry with relations of 
actual events, embellished with poetic language*, seems to 
have perverted the talent for true epopee. The Spanish 
poets who attempted this style, studied after the false 
model of Lucan, and, according to an old critical phrase, 
endeavoured to be more Lucanists than Lucan himself. 
The imagination, which possessed unbounded dominion 
over the stage, seems to have obtained in narrative poetry 
only the scanty privilege of inventing a few ornaments. 

Among the unsuccessful attempts at epopee, particular 
distinction is due to the Araucana of the heroic and 
amiable Alonzo de Ercilla y Zuniga, a poem which has 
the accidental advantage of being better known on this 
side of the Pyrenees than many other Spanish works of 
far superior merit. Ercilla has recorded the most remark¬ 
able events of his own biography in the Araucana , and 

« 1 The poetical lists, in l.ope tie Vega’s Laurel ile A polo, in Cevvan- 
ten* n<///<; al Panmso, and in other laudatory or ironical poems, are 
in no way available either for the historian or the critic. Accident and 
rap'ice have introduced many obscure names into these poem**, and many 
poetic wiiters of merit are not mentioned. 
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the rest of the poem also reflects an interest on the 
author. lie was b^rn at Madrid in 1540, or according to 
some in 1533, and became page to the prince of Asturias, 
Don Philip, with whom he travelled into Italy, the Nether¬ 
lands, and England. At the age of twenty-two, he em¬ 
barked as an officer for America, along with a nevgly 
appointed viceroy of Peru, lie distinguished himself in 
the war against the Araucans, the bravest of the South 
American tribes. In the midst of his exploits, he con¬ 
ceived with youthful ambition the plan of writing a nar¬ 
rative of the conquest of Arauco in an epic form, but with 
the strictest regard to historical truth. lie executed his 
project in spite of the dangers which surrounded him, and 
the fatigues hfi had to undergo. In a wilderness, in¬ 
habited by uncivilized people, surrounded by enemies, and 
in a resting place roofed only by the canopy of heaven, 
he composed at night the verses which were to be the 
memorials of the events of the day. In prosecution of 
his purpose, he was obliged to use scraps of wasty paper, 
often too small to contain more than six lines, or to make 
pieces of leather supply the total want of paper. In this 
way he completed the first part of his poem, consisting of 
fifteen cantos. Before he was thirty years of age he re¬ 
turned to Spain, full of hope, both as a soldier and a poet; 
but the gloomy Philip, to whom he enthusiastically dedi¬ 
cated the Araucann, took little notice of him, and less of 
his work. Ercilla deeply felt this neglect; but nothing 
could damp hqj romantic attachment to his cold-hearted 
.sovereign, whom he still persisted in celebrating in the 
sequel of his poem. lie received no mark of favour ex¬ 
cept from the emperor Maximilian II., who appointed 
him one of his chamberlains. Dissatisfied with his fate, 
Ercijla travelled from place to place; but his journeys did 
not prevent him from proceeding with his poem until he 
completed it by the addition of a third part. When he 
died is not known, but it was after he had attained his 
fiftieth year. 

The Araucana, so called from the country Arauco, is 
really no poem. It is, however, impossible to read the 
work without feeling interested in the author, and being 
delighted by his talent for lively description, which no 
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just critic can call in question. But notwithstanding that 
talent, Ereilla is merely a versifying historian, capable of 
clothing his subject in a poetic garb, but not of elevating 
it to the sphere of true poetry. His diction is natural 
and correct; and to this the Aravcana is, in a great 
m^sure, indebted for its celebrity. Its descriptive beauties, 
and 'some scenes in the style of romantic love, certainly 
make the composition approximate to poetry; but the 
heroic spirit which pervades the whole work is by no 
means a poetic spirit. The principal events follow each 
other in chronological order. The combats are described 
in succession, as they actually arose, without'any regard 
to poetic interest. Ereilla, indeed, prided himself on this 
historical precision, and he challenged any of his country¬ 
men who were acquainted with the war in Arauco, to 
detect a single inaccuracy in his narrative. The historical 
succession of events imparts, however, a sort of epic unity 
to the work. The Spaniards in Arauco are surrounded 
by dangers, which gradually augment until they reach a 
crisis; when a reinforcement arrives from Peru, and the 


Spaniards experience a favourable change of fortune. 
The capture of Caupolican, the Araucan commander, who 
is put to death in a way repugnant to humanity, closes 
the narrative, though it does not terminate the war; but 
the barbarous and unjust execution of the brave chief 
being decreed by a Spanish council of war, is not censured 
by Ereilla. From the manner in which the poem con¬ 
cludes, it must be regarded as incomplete considered as 
an historical narrative. Even the moral interest of the 


events operates in a way contrary to the intention of the 
author; for the feelings of the unprejudiced reader arc*, 
from the commencement, excited in favour of the brave 


savages, who, half-naked, and destitute of fire arms, con¬ 
tend for their natural freedom against enemies so superior 
in the art of war. The style of historical truth in which 
the principal events are narrated, forms an unpleasing 
, contrast with the fiction in the details, which is intended 


to diffuse a poetic character over the w r hole work; for 
Ereilla at length found it necessary to depart from his 
plan, in order to escape from the monotony into which he 
had fallen. In the first fifteen cantos the poetic colouring 
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is merely confined to the descriptions; but in the two 
following parts, 1 the author has interwoven a number of 
fabulous accessories. He has introduced, for example, a 
poetic account of' the magician Fiton’s wonderful skill and 
his garden of paradise, 2 and also the story of the fair savage 
Glaura, who recounts the incidents of her life in the ^tyle 
of a Spanish romance. 3 Ercilla likewise relates the death 

1 Tin' pot*lie narrathe extends to thirt\ seven cantos. 

2 This description of tin* garden and palace of a magician in tin* wilds 
of Ameiica, o\eisteps the hounds of consistency as well as prohahility. 

\ he desciiption of tin* magic palace desenes, however, to be quoted:— 

Tenia el suelo pnr orden ladrillado 
do eiistalinas losus Ijasparontes, 
que\‘l color contrapuesto y vuuudo 
hue in lalmr v visos difoiontes; 
el ciolo alto dhifano estielludo 
de lmnnerahles picdias ielueientes, 
que toda la gran Cciiiiaia nleginba 
la \«'uia In/ quo dollus revoeaba. 

Sobre columts tie oro sustontadas 
cien (iguras do hulto cutorno estahan, 
por arte tau al vivo irasladadas, 
quo mi soldo bien peus.ira quo hablaban: 
y dollar las bazaiias liguradas 
por las anchas pornlos se imrdraban, 
dondc se via el extrenio y excclciicia 
do urtnas, letras, virtud, v contmencia. 

Kn medio dcsta rainara esjmciosa, 
quo media milla on quadro contenia, 
estaba una gran poma mihigrosa, 
quo uim hie lento esfera la cehia, 
que^or aite y labor maia\i)losa 
cn el a)re por si se soslema 
quo el gran eireulo v m.iquina de dentro 
juiicee quo ostiivubau on su Centro. 

< *a;tra ihu- speaks of the ardour of her lover’s affection:— 

Visto vo quo por mnestras y rodeo 
muehas \ocos su pciut descubiia, 
eonoce que su intento y mal desco 
«h lo' lionestos limit os salin: 
mas nv ! que en lo quo yo pade/.cc veo 
lo quo ol vnisero entoncos padecin, 
quo a tormino ho llegado al pie del pulo, 
quo aim no puedo deoir mal de lo malo. 

MalhMmle mil voces suspirando 
on mi los engaftados ojos puestos, 
olios audabu tiraido tentando 
entrada a sus OMidos preaupucstts: 


u 2 
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of Dido after Virgil, and in honour of his king, he gives 
a detailed account of the battle of Lepanto. In addition 
to the descriptions, some of the speeches, particularly that 
delivered by the cacique Colocolo in the second canto, 1 
may be referred lo as the best parts of this unpoetic poem. 

'Meanwhile the passion for epic poetry, which took 
possession of so many Spanish writers in the age of Cer¬ 
vantes and Lope de Vega, ga\e birth to a torrent of heroic 
poems. To the Carolinds, which have already been 
noticed, there succeeded La Restauracion de Esparto, (the 
Restoration of Spain,) by Christoval de Mesa: Las Navas 
de Tolosa, (the Plains of Toulouse,) by the same author; 
La Numantina, by Franciscokdc Mesquera; La Invencion 
de la Cruz, (the Invention of the Cross,) by Lopez Zarate; 


vo la ocuhiou danosa des\iando, 
con guuedml y tonnmob honest os 
(que os lo que mas lcfrena la osudia) 
sus errudas quimems doshaeia. 

Estando sola oil ini aposento 1111 dia 
temerosa de algun utrevimiento, 
unto mi do rodillas so ponia 
con grande tmlmcion, \ dosntionto: 
diciondoim* leinblundo : o (Unura min, 

)u no basta mzon, m sufrimiento, 
ni de fuciza una minima me queda, 
que u la del fucite amor resistir puedn, &c 

1 K\on Yoltiure beais testimony to the excellence of this .speech; 
mid Yoltaiio was certainly a judge of ilietoricnl, though not of loctjcni 
excellence. The address commences thus:— 

Caciques del Estado defendoies, 
oodicia del mandar no me comida 
a pesarmc de versos pi etonsores 
dc cosa que a mi tiinto era drbida; 
porque segun mi edad, \k >eis, sen ores, 
que’estoy ul otio mundo de partida; 
jim s el amor que siempre os be mostrado, 
a bien aoonsejaros me lia incitado. 

Tor quo cargos lionrosos pretondemos, 

Y ser on opinion grande tenidos, 
pues que negar nl mundo no podemos 
haber sido sujetos y vencidos ? 
y en esto aAeiiguarnos no queremos 
estando aun de Espannles oprimidos: 
mejor fuera esta furia egecutalla 
contra el rbero enemigo en la batalla, &c. 
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Maltoa, by Hyppolyto Sanz; El Leon tie Espaiia, (the 
Spanish Lion,) by Pedro de Vezilla; Saguntina, by Lorenzo 
de Zamora; Mexicana, by Gabriel Laso tie Vega; Austri- 
ada, by Rufo Guttieraz, &c. None but men who make 
this branch of literature their particular*study, now think 
of perusing these and similar patriotic effusions, whfch 
were at the period of their publication regarded as epic 
poems, 1 but which only serve to prove, with the greater 
certainty, that Spain is incapable of producing a Homer. 
A genuine subject for epopee was scarcely to be found in 
the national history of Spain, even during the ages of 
chivalry; and modern history was not then more suscep¬ 
tible than now.of receiving k truly epic form. 

LYRIC AND HUCOLIC POETS OK THE CLASSIC SCHOOL 

OK THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Lyric and bucolic poetry, and also elegant satire, after 
the two Argensolas had given the tone to that Species of 
composition, continued to be cultivated by various pupils 
of the classic school of the sixteenth century. That school, 
which was then on the decline in Italy, still maintained 
its ground in Spain, and preserved its reputation in spite 
of the opposition made by the different parties who con¬ 
tended for their respective styles, particularly by that of 
Lope de Vega, and by one of a still more dangerous kind, 
which will soon be more distinctly noticed. The disciples 
of this classic* school, together with those writers who, 
since the time of Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega, had 
formed their style on the model of the ancients and the 
most esteemed poets of Italy, may be called the Spanish 
Ciiiouecentisti ., in a favourable sense of the term, though 
some of them wrote in the seventeentli century. The 
most distinguished among them really flourished in the 
sixteenth century; and the rest, whose number is incal¬ 
culable, possessed, at least, the merit of endeavouring, like 
the Italian Cinquecentisti , to express sensible ideas in cor* 
rect language. 

' Velasquez anil Dieze, p. bbo, give numerous bibliographical notices 
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To this classic school belongs Vicente Espinel, an 
ecclesiastic of the province of Granada^ He was likewise 
celebrated as a musician, and he perfected the Spanish 
guitar by the addition of the fifth string. He died in 
poverty, in the ninetieth year of his age, at Madrid, in 
1064. His canciones, idyls, and elegies, though destitute 
of originality, are distinguished by a spirited and inarti¬ 
ficial character, and they abound in beautiful images and 
descriptions. EspiueL’s poetic style is extremely melo¬ 
dious. In his idyls he has very successfully imitated the 
pleasing syllabic measure which Gil Polo introduced into 
Spanish literature under the name of lit mas Frovenzales ; l 
and he was one of those waiters who most contributed 
to bestow a metrical polish on the redondilla stanzas of 
ten lines, ( decimas .) lie translated Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, in iambic blank verse, and several of Horace’s 
Odes after the manner of Luis do Leon. Some of this 
author’s prose works will hereafter be noticed.- 

1 For example, in the following description of rural tranquillity :— 

Ay apftcible y sosegada vida, 
de vulgar sujccion fibre y esenta, 
do el alma se sustenta 
con blanda soledad entretenidn ; 
do nunca tuvo la malicia entradn, 
ni desagrada 
mans a pobreza: 
todo es llaneza 
sincera y pura 
do nunca dura 

el fhigido doblez que al alma gas fa; 
ni al liumilde espiritu contrasta! 

Aqui sustenta el misero villano, 
sin artificio 6 caulelosa niaihina, 
la bellota 6 oastafta, 
apedreada do la simple mano. 

■'Dale del agua pura y traspaicute 
la clara fuente 
no le molesta 
color de siesta; 
y si le ofende 

k luego se tieude 

bajo de un estendido sauce o robre, 
contento, sin mirar si es rico 6 pobre, &c. 

} Several of Espinel’s prose works are inserted in the third volume of 
the Pamaso Espahol; and the translation of the Epistle to the Pisones 
forms the commencement* of the first volume of that collection. 
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Christoval de Mesa, an ecclesiastic of Estremadura, was 
contemporary with* Torquato Tasso, with whom he main¬ 
tained the most friendly intercourse. He made, however, 
very little improvement in epic art through his intimacy 
with that celebrated man. Of three compositions, which 
Christoval de Mesa intended for epic poems, not one Ifas 
been preserved from oblivion. His tragedy of Pompey 
is likewise forgotten. He was, nevertheless, a good trans¬ 
lator; and his translations of the iEneid and the Iliad are 
esteemed even at the present day. He also published a 
Spanish version of Virgil’s Georgies. 

Juan de Morales obtained a similar reputation through 
liis translation.of Horace’s Odes and Virgil's Georgies. 
The particulars of his life are not known. He wrote some 
good sonnets. 1 This writer must not be confounded with 
liis namesake, Ambrosio de Morales, the historian. 

Augustin de Texada, or Tejada, who was born in the 
year 1635, is distinguished as a writer of spiritual odes 
and canciones. His poems in this class vie with those of 
the younger Argensola in poetic dignity of composition 
and genuine lyric diction. 2 lie has, however, committed 

1 For example, the following. The prevailing idea is not new; but 
it is followed up in the genuine spirit of sonnet composition:— 

Jamas el eielo vio llegar Piloto 
A1 desseado puerto tan contento 
De las furiosas olas y del viento 
La nave sin timou, y el arbol roto, 

Y t'anando la tierra tan devoto 

Correr al templo coil piodoso inteuto, 

Y eii el por verse puesto en salvamento 
Colgar las ropas, y cumplir el voto: 

Qiial yo escape del mar del llanto mio, 

Passe da la borrasca de mi pena, 

Y en el puerto surgi del desengano* 

Cuyo templo adorne de mi navio, 

Colge mis esperauyas y cadena, 

Por ser mi bien el fruto de mi dano. 

2 The following is the first stanza of his canoion on the ascension of 

the Holy Virgin :— , 

Angelicas esquadras que en las salas 
TJenas de olor de gloria, con inmenso 
Gozo, de que llenays el claro Cielo, 

Andays batiendo las dorad&s alas, 

Y al eterno JRegente days encienso, 
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the error of introducing mythological images in his Chris¬ 
tian poetry. But in this respect he* merely conformed 
with the bad taste of his age, which in Spain and Portugal 
favoured the most absurd misapplication of the Greek 
mythology; for,'to humour the prejudices of the church, 
it* was necessary that the heathen deities should appear 
only as allegorical characters in catholic poetry. 

Andres Iiey de Artieda, a brave Arragonian officer, was 
a very learned scholar and a particular friend of the 
Argensolas. Among other works, he wrote poetic epistles 
which are full of good sense and natural feeling. 1 His 

sonnets are remarkable for th<?ir novel and poignant style. 2 

--——..— 

Que olor espira de inmortal consuelo, 

Torced el blondo buelo, 

Y recebid en vuestras bellas plumas 
A la que encierra en si las gracias sumas, 

Pues que rompiendo la fulgente massa 

Del Cielo cristalina 

Que a la tierra le sirve de cortina, 

Veys que el un firmamcnto y otro passa 
Hasta llegar al trono do reside 
El que del Cielo el movimiento mide. 

1 Ilis epistles in the satirical style are, however, so full of allusions 
to particular circumstances which occurred during the life of the author, 
that they are not easily understood. The following passage is from an 
epistle on the Spanish comedy. 

Si quando Rey, como Seilor se sienta 
si cobra quando Cid tantos aceros, 
que al parecer emprendera a cinquenta, 

Es a dicha Morales, o Cisneros ? • 
o es la triste Belerma Mariflores, 
quando a llanto y pasion puede moreros ? 

Claro es que no son ellos pues, Senores, 
que importa a la Comedia que seuu malos, 
si para recitar son los mejores ? 

Ixos palos, que se dan alii son palos ♦ 

a los que como simples los reciben. 

El entremes fingido afrentaralos ? 

A dicha los que mueren no reviven ? 
y si es que lo requiere la marann, 
los que lo fmgen paren, o conciben ? 

Sola la vista y opinion se engana, 
y asi el licio y virtud de ellos no ofende, 
ni a la Comedia en un cabello daila. 

2 The following colloquial sonnet may serve as an example:— 

A. Quien vive*aqui? C. Un pobre peregrino. 
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Gregorio Morillo imitated Juvenal in his didactic satires, 
and vented his spleen in well-turned verses. 1 

Luis Barahona de Soto is, in preference to many of his 
contemporaries,* entitled to an honourable place among 
Spanish poets. He was born in the province of Granada, 
and was a physician by profession. His eclogues Re¬ 
semble those of Garcilaso de la Vega; and his canciones 
abound in romantic grace. 2 His satires, which were lately 

A. Pucs peregrino con liogar y casa ? 

(J. No la veis toda ya desierta y rasa, 
que solo este sobradft quedo en pino ? 

A. Quien os retrajo a ta#lugar ? C. Mi sino. 

A. Quien sois ? C. Soy viento que no vuelve, y pasa: 
tuve favor del mundo, fin del asa; 
paso el buen tiempo, y el adverso vino. 

A . Que liaceis aqui ? (7. Un cesto, una canasta, 

tal >ez de mimbre, tal de seco esparto, 
con que gano el sustento que me bast a. 

Y no me vi (os prometo) jamas harto 

de pretensiones militares liasta 

que el desengailo me alquilo este cuarto. 

1 For example:— 

Quien se fuera a la Zona inhabitable 
por no perder del todo la paeiencia, 
que quieren que lo sufra, y que no liable 1 
Tnbieron Persio y Juvenal licencia 
de corregir las faltas del Imperio; 
y no lie de hacer yo escrupulo y conciencia, 

Viendo en una ventana una Glicerio, 
un#segunda Venus, que la ocupa, 
donde pensaste que era un Monasterio, 

Y que a la mar se arroje le chalupa, 
conio la gnleaza, y tienda veins, 
y tanto aquesta, como aquella chupa ? 

Mas quien no ha de calzarsa las espuelas, 
por no ver afeitada, como guinda, • 
la quo ha perdido en navegar las muelas ? 

- One of these compositions commences in the following way: — 

Quid llena de rocio 
suele salir, los campos alegrando, 
la clara Aurora con el rostro he!ado, 

''iitil aura soplando, 

tal por el \erde prado 

salio mi pastorcilla al llanto mio, 

dejando alegre el suelo, 

y de sus graeias embidioso ebcielo. 
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republished, have the spirit of Juvenal, but want the 
delicacy of Horace; they are, however, written in a clear 
and energetic style. This writer, moreover, gained cele¬ 
brity by a continuation of the Orlando Furioso, which was 
highly esteemed by Cervantes, and is entitled, Las Lagri- 
mhs de Angelica, (the Tears of Angelica.) 1 

Pedro Soto de Rojas, who was a particular favourite of 
Lope dc Vega, endeavoured to introduce the academic 
systems of Italy, which had never been successfully imi¬ 
tated in Spain. A literary society established at Madrid, 
after the Italian fashion, received the ludicrous title of 
Academia Selvaje, (Academy of Savages;) and in this 
society Soto de Rojas was distinguished by ( the surname of 
FArdiente. His eclogues have the usual character of 
Spanish poems of that class, clothed in elegant and har¬ 
monious language. 2 


Esparcese sin urtc 

sobre la nieve «lcl marmoreo cuello. 

% * 

Lirtida en liebras largu vena de oro ; 

y para enriquecello 

on dos nmdejas vaiias sc repnrle, 

con bien mayor tesoro, 

descubriendo la cam 

mas qiie la luna y las estrcllas clara. 

La tiermt yerva crcce, 
donde la planta sienla, y eria oloies, 
y el arbol epic desgaja con su inano 
pimpollos brota y flores, 
y cl ayre fresco y vano, % 

hablaiulo con olores lo enriquece, 
y lleno de alegria 
promete al mundo venturoso dia. 

1 The curate in Don Quixote, during the examination of the knight’s 
library, says, that if these Tears had been doomed to be burned, lie him¬ 
self should have sli^d teal’s. 1 have not seen the book in any collection. 

2 For example :— 

Ya en sus troncos nativos 
temeroaa la sombra se recoge, 
y deja la floresta 

k por bien pasar la fatigada siesta: 

ya el zefiro ligero, que despliega 
sus alas al nacer del Sol dorado, 

% con arrullos lascivos 

al verdor de los hojas las entrega, 
y al bianco lirio en el sediento prado 
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Luis Martin, or Martinez de la Plaza, an ecclesiastic of 
Granada, a province fertile in literary talent, was par¬ 
ticularly celebrated for the grace of his madrigals, and 
other small poeftis of a similar kind. 1 

Balthazar del Alcazar, who appears to have been a 
native of Andalusia, sought to distinguish himself a/ a 
writer of epigrammatic madrigals. In his comic nladri- 
gals, 2 he was, however, less successful than in those of 
gallantry. 3 He also appears to have been one of the first 

sobrt 1 los liombros de la Ilor \ecina 
el cuello enfermo del calor inclina: 

Marcclo, al Glm3 erguido, si to place, 
los pasos eucami^a, 
quo al baiio do las Nayades eortina 
entiotegido con la vcdrn liacc: 
sonar a tu zamporla dulcemente, 
suave tu zampona, 

con quien las durns sievpcs su ponzona, 
los \icntos su braveza, 
y las licras snspenden su aspereza. 



here:— 

lba cogiendo lloies, 

y guardando eii la falda 

mi Ninfa, para liacer una guirnalda; 

mas primero las toca 

a los rosados labio de su boca, 

y les da de su aliento los olores; 

y estaba (por su bien) entre una rosa 

una abejii cscondida, 

# su dulce humor lmrtando; 
y como en la hermosa 
11 or do los labios se hallo, atrevida, 
la pieo, saco miel, fuese volando. 

2 The following seems to have been vastly admired by some ciitics, 
since it has found its way into various collections:— 

Revelomc aycr Lays a 
Un caso bien de reyr, 

Quierotelo, Ines, dezir, 

Porque de cay gas de risa. 

Has de saber que su tia. 

No puedo de risa, Ynes 
Quiero reyrme, y despues 
Lo dire quando no ria. 

3 For example, the following trifle 

Madalena me pico 

Con un aliiler el dedo, • 
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Spanish poets who wrote odes in Sappliic feet, in so far as 
the Spanish language would permit the employment of that 
measure. 1 

Gonzalo de Argote y Molina, one of those brave men, 
who, in the reigA of Philip II., fought gallantly for the 
hohour of their country and their king, but whose valour 
remained unrequited, was more distinguished as an histo¬ 
rian than as a poet. To his literary patriotism the Spaniards 
were indebted for the publication of the Infante Don Ma¬ 
nuel’s Conde Lucanor. 2 His poems are, however, worthy 
of honourable notice. An ardent feeling of patriotism is 
the soul of his canciones and other lyric compositions. 3 


Dixele: Picado quedo, 

Pero ya lo ostava yo. 

Piose, y con mi cord lira 
Acudio ill remedio presto, 

Clmpome el dedo, y con esto 
Sane de la picadura. 

1 For example:— 

Suelta la vemla, sucio y asquevoso: 
laba los ojos llenos de legafuis: 
cubre las earncs y lugaves feos, 
liijo de Venus. 

Deja las alas, las doradas flecbas, 
arco, y aljaba, y el ardiente fucgo, 
para quo en falta tnya lo gobierne 
hombre dc seso. 

2 See page ‘24. 

3 One of liis canciones addressed to his country jommences in the 
following manner:— 

Levantc noble Espaila 
tu coronoda irente, 
y alegrate de verre renascida 
por todo quanto baria 
en torno la corriente 
del uno y otro mar con mejor vidn, 
qual Fenix encendida 
en glonosa llama 
de ingenio soberuno 
muy alto y muy bumano, 
que a ti y a si dio \ida y inmortal fama, 
que durara en el suelo 
quanto la inmortal obra de Marcelo. 

Dejaron muy escura 
las importunas gueiTas 
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Francisco <le Figueroa spent a portion of his life in 
Italy, in the twofold capacity of an officer and a states¬ 
man. During his residence among the Italians, he en¬ 
joyed a degree*of public esteem which was extended to 
few of his countrymen. He wrote poems in Italian as 
well as in Spanish. Among his friends and admirers die 
was called the divine, and he was ranked among the-most 
eminent Fetrarchi&ts of his age. Ilis amatory sonnets 
are written in a pleasing and natural style, and abound in 
the softest touches of romantic melancholy. 1 The ad¬ 
mirers of Francisco de Figueroa likewise conferred on 
him the surname of the Spanish Pindar; but that was a 
mere whim. 2 

Christoval Suarez de Figueroa, an imitator of Monte- 
niayor, wrote a pastoral romance, entitled Amarillis, which 
was very generally read at the time of its publication. 
He also made a translation of Guarini’s Pastor Fido, and 

tie Validities y dodos generosos 

1st antigua hennosur.i 

do tns folices tierras 

y sitios de tus pueblos gloriosos : 

y al fin mas imidiosos 

do In bellezsi ilustro 

los fieros Afncunos 

cou muy profnnas rminos 

estrngnron del todo el snc»*o lustre 

del terrene mas lindo 

que hay desde el mar Arlantico liasta el Indo. 

1 For instance, the following sonnet:— 

\nce tendido en la desierta arena, 

Que quasi siempre t*l mar buna y esconde, 

De Tirsi el cuerpo ; el alma olverga donde 
Sembrb Amor la simiente de su pena: 

Alii mientras su llanto amargo suena 
K ntre las pen as, Eco le reaponde : 

Tirsi cuitado, donde estas ? Por donde 
Saldras a ver tu ltrx pura e serena ° 

Aqui el cielo nubloso, el \icnto avrado 
Mantienen con el mar perpetua guerra, 

Y 61 con estas montanos que rodea. 

Ay de ti, Tirsi, de dolor cercado, 

Mas que de mar, quando sera que lea 
Fili en tu frente lo que el peebo encierra. 

2 A new edition of the best poems of Francisco de Figueroa was pub¬ 
lished by Ramon Fernandez at Madrid, iu 1785, in 8vo. 
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cultivated with some degree of success the Italian lyric 
forms of pastoral romance. Some of. the poems of the 
latter class contained in the Romanccro General, appear 
to be written by this author. His Endec has, or Elegiac 
Songs in the popular style, though not particularly rich in 
idfcas, are nevertheless pleasing with respect to language 
and versification. 1 

Another poet of this name, Bartholome Cayrasco de 
Figueroa, is the author of a long series of spiritual canciones 
and tales called cantos, which were much esteemed on 
account of the edification attributed to their contents. In 

r 

these poems the author explains the mysticism of the 
Christian religion, according *o the Catholic dogmas and 
the scholastic ideas of Christian virtue, in a manner more 
pedantic than poetic; but yet in pure and elegant language. 
He was likewise one of the Spanish imitators of the Italian 
verse with dactyllic terminations, called versos esilrujolos , 
from the Italian versi sdniccioli , 2 

1 One of bis Kndechas commences thus:— 

Bella Zagleja 
del color moreuo, 
bianco milagioso 
de mi pensamiento: 

(Jalhmla trigueiia, 
de bellcza extiemo, 
ardor de las almas, 
y de amor trofeo : 

Sua\c* Siicna, 
que con tus acentos 
detienes el cm so 
de los pnsageros: 

Pcsde quo te vi 
lal cstoy que siento 
preso el alvedrio, 
i y abrasado el peebo. 

2 Tor example:— 

Be las llamas fantaslicas, 
mas que la carla mo\iles, 
presos dc amor en esta red amplified, 
seglares y monasticas 
de baja suerte ignobiles, 
de muy oscura fainu y muy clanfiea, 
que lengua tan man idea 
dir/i los echos frivolos, 

^anidades cfentilicas, 
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Juan de Arguijo, a native of Seville, seems to have 
enjoyed high reputation among the poets of his time. 
Lope de Vega formally dedicated several of his works to 
him. Some well written sonnets and other small poems 
are the only productions of this author new extant. 1 

Pedro Espinosa, an ecclesiastic, who possessed some 
poetic talent, and who wrote on various subjects, compiled 
a lyric anthology of the works of the above and other 
Spanish poets, who adhered more or less rigidly to the 
principles of the old school, but whose fancy sometimes 
roamed unrestrained with Lope de Vega, or sometimes 
degenerateef into affectation .with Gongora. 2 


RISE OF A NEW IRREGULAR AND FANTASTICAL 
STYLE IN SPANISH POETRY. 


It is impossible to draw a rigid line of separation be¬ 
tween the disciples of the classic school, and the partisans 
of lyric irregularity, who indulged in no less freedom than 
Lope de Vega, while at the same time they endeavoured 


piles icmploH y Basilicas 
pretenden ciimo (hoses cstos idolos, 
Lucrocias y (’lenpatnis, 
qne haeen <i los neeios ser idolatras ? 


1 he JolloVtiug is one of Ins sonnets :— 

Si pudo do Anfion el dulee panto 
.Juntar las piednis del Trovano mnro, 

Si suave lira, oso seguro 
Baxar el Trucio al lieyno del espanto; 
Si la \oz rcgalnda pndo tanto, 

(>ne nbrio las pnertns <le diamante duro, 

V Tin rate suspendio de aqnel esemo 
Lugar la penu y miseiable llanto; 

V si del canto la admirable inert;a 
Domestiea los iicros nnimales, 

Y enlVena la corriente de los rio«. 

(Jue nueva pena en mi pesar se e.sfuei za, 

lhies eon lo que deserccen otros males, 
Se van uereecntando mas los mios. 


2 The collection is entitled— Flares de Puetas Uusfres de PsjmnUy 
tie* ordenudr pur Pedro Hsjanosa. Valladolid, KiOn, in quarto. lTom 
lias anthologv lias been partly selected the specimens of the works of 
those poets who have just been noticed. The rest of the examples afe 
sentteied tlnougli the Parm^o KspahoL 
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to exceed him in forced conceits. ‘Even the disciples of 
the classic school are not totally exemp,t from extravagant 
ideas and unnatural metaphors; and they occasionally pour 
forth a torrent of words, which though sometimes big with 
brilliant ideas, more frequently wastes itself in mere froth 
aftd foam. Jt cannot be doubted that the Italian school of 
the Marinists exercised an influence on these Spanish 
poets. But Marino, being a Neapolitan by birth, was a 
Spanish subject, and educated among Spaniards. It is 
therefore more natural to regard his' style as originally 
Spanish, than to trace to Italy the source of those aberra¬ 
tions of fancy, which, in the age of Cervantes and Lope de 
Vega, again found admirers iji Spain. Marino’s was the 
old Spanish national style, with all its faults, divested of 
its ancient energy and purity, polished after a new fashion, 
stripped of its simplicity, tortured into the most absurd af¬ 
fectation of refinement, and that affectation displayed in a 
boundless prolixity. 

One of the most zealous adherents of this party was 
Manuel Faria y Sousa, a Portuguese by birth. Some 
cause of discontent had induced him to quit his native 
country and to fix his residence in Spain; and in com¬ 
posing both poetry and prose, he in general preferred the, 
Castilian to his vernacular tongue. 1 It can scarcely be sup¬ 
posed that he introduced this perverted taste from Portu¬ 
gal; though his Portuguese poems exhibit no less affecta¬ 
tion of style than those which he composed in Castilian, 
and in which a judicious direction of the fancy is seldom 
observable. His ideas are, for the most part, intolerably 
fantastic. One of his Castilian songs, for example, is 
composed in honour of liis mistress’s eyes, “in whose 
beauty,” he says, “ love has inscribed the poet’s fate, and 
which are as la~gc as his pain, and as black as his des tiny, 

ike.”' 1 He displays similar extravagance in most of his 

* 

1 His Castilian and Portuguese poems are published under the 
title:— Fuente dc Aganippe y o llimas varias de Manvel de Ftma y 
Mousa> &c. Madrid, 1050, 4 vols. octavo. They are also included m 
his Divinas y Humanas Flores , Madrid, IG‘24, in octavo. 

2 This absurdity occurs in a gloss on an old couplet. 

Ojos, en cuya hermosura 

cifro mi suerte el Amor, 

* 7 
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Castilian sonnets; in one, for instance, he relates “ how ten 
lucid arrows of crystal were darted at him from the eyes 
of his Albania, which produced a rubious effect on Ins 
pain, though the* cause was crystalinc,” &c. 1 In this ab¬ 
surd style he composed hundreds of sonnets. Faria y 
Sousa, however, wrote several good works on history and 
statistics; 2 and it must be recollected that in his poetry he 


grendes conio mi dolor, 
negros conio mi \ cutura. 

Kn 1111 a heimosura de ojus 
# di\o Amor quo me dm in 
n padccer sum enojps, 
donde el Alma dexaria, 
de*-u iueondio, jior dexpojos. 

l*ues si en la belleza juiru 
de ojo**’, mi mueite procura; 
si en aos mis ojos no fue, 
quo soys de Albania, no se, 
ojos, en cu\a hermoMira. 

Qmso amor mostrarme ardiente 
mi snertc* en eifias algnnax, 
v \io de negro luzienle 
lavadas dus rnedtns Innas 
en el [mpcl dr Iff Jrente : 

Y aba\<> Aisto cl A’alor, 
ojos, de v nostro esplemlor, 
por cerus \ino a tencros, 
quo en dos animados zeros 
eifrd mi sueite el Amor. 

1 In the onginal this odd conceit runs in ibe following A\a\ ; — 

Flectyunlo de mis manos peiegrin«i*, 
de ciistal diez luzientes passadoies, 
de nthi flic el efeto eu mis do]ores, 
m de Albania las eansas eristfriinas. 

-Mas \ a que, humanas , qnundo no dirinas. 
en snuffnenlft ofensnm lorman amoies, 
de tantos deifieadfri esplendores 
desmentidos en nieve, v clavellinas. 

Amor en mis hernias reparando, 
dt jlechfts < on dnlcissinnt dteoio, 
a mi noble alicion la a a incliiiaudo. 

> o de jiuca o, aunque herido, me cnamoro 
de Aerie hermoxamerite estar fleclnmdo 
( u blancos de diamante cm pleas dcoro. 

2 I iis Europa Portfnjuesa , bombastic title for Portugal Enropeuno,) 
is a work which contains considerable information on tin statistic* fit’ 
1’ortugal. 


X 
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merely followed the party which* he most admired, and 
which indeed had its precursors in Portugal as well as in 
Spain. 

This party, which soon became powerful, imitated the 
negligence of Lope do Vega. Put Lope de Vega was not 
& pedant; and when lie failed in producing real beauties, 
he did not coin false ones. Ilis pretended imitators, how¬ 
ever, used the alloy of pedantry most unsparingly, and 
thereby carried the affectation of ingenious thoughts, in 
the style of the Italian Marinists, to an incredible height. 

GONG OKA AND IIIS KSTIU) CULTO-TIIE CULTORISTOS- 

THE CONCEPTISTOS. 

▼ 

Luis de Gongora de Argote was the founder and the 
idol of the fantastical sect which at this period led the 
fashion in literature, and attempted to create a new epoch 
in Spanish poetry by dint of exquisite cultivation and 
refinement. Gongora was a man of shrewd and power¬ 
ful mind; but his natural faculties were perverted 
by a systematic prosecution of absurd critical reveries. 
Through life lie had to maintain a constant struggle with 
the frowns of fortune. lie was born in Cordova, in the 
year loCl; and after completing his studies in his native 
city, found himself without any provision for the future, 
lie took holy orders, and after eleven years of solicitation 
at the court of Madrid, obtained a scanty benefice. The 
dissatisfied turn of mind occasioned by liis adverse for¬ 
tune, contributed to develop that caustic wit for which 
he was particularly distinguished. He wrote satirical 
sonnets, which for bitterness of spirit can scarcely be ex¬ 
ceeded; 1 and he was still more successful in romances and 
songs in the burlesque satirical style. Works of this 

1 The following, which is a description of Life in Madrid, may sene 
as a specimen of these satirical sonnets:— 

Una \ida hestiul de encimtamiento, 

Jlarpias contra bolsas conjuradas, 

Mil \anas pretensiones engahadas, 

Por hablar un oidor, mover el viento; 

CftiTOzas y lacayos, pages ciento, 

Habitos mil con virgenes espadas, 

Damas parleras, cambios, embaxadas, 

Caras posadas, trato fraudulento; 
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kind did not, it is true, possess the merit of novelty in 
Spanish literature* but Gongora’s satirical poems are 
vastly superior to those of Castillejo. It would be scarcely 
possible to preserve, in translation, the caustic spirit of 
Gongora’s romances and songs. To give full effect to 
these compositions, the genuine national spirit of the se¬ 
rious romances and canciones must never be lost sight of. 
In Gongora’s satirical works the language and versification 
are correct and elegant, and the piquant simplicity of the 
whole style would never lead to the supposition that the 
ambition of marking an epoch in literature could have 
betrayed th3 author into the # most intolerable affectation. 1 
He was less successful in seizing the cordial tone of the 


Mentiras nrbitrerns, Abogados, 

Olerigos sobre inulas, coma mulos, 

E mb ust os, callos sucias, lodo eterno; 

Iiombres de guerra medio estiopeados 
Titulos y lisonjas, disimnlos, 

Esto es Madrid, mejor dixcra Infierno. • 

1 The following Letrilla may be taken as a specimen of Gongora’s 
artificial style •— 

Da biencs fortuna 
Que no estan escritos, 

Quando pitos flau tus, 

Quando fiantas pitos. 

Qnan diveisas send as 
Se buelon seguir 
Kn el repartir 
Las lionras y liaciemlas. 

A unos da encomiendas, 

A otros snmbenitos, 

Quando pitos: &c. 

A veces despoja 
De clio/.a y apero 
Al mayor cabrero, 

Y a quien se le antoja. 

La cabra mas eoja 
Pari 6 dos cabritos, 

Quando pitos, &c. 

Porque en una aldea 
Un pobre mancebo 
Ilurto solo un huebo, 

A sol barabonea, 

Y otro se pasea 
Con cien rail delitos, 

Quando, &c. 

x 2 
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old narrative romances. But his'canciones in the ancient 
Spanish style are in general masterly compositions, full of 
true natural and poetic feeling. 1 

It was doubtless in one of his fits of moody eccentricity 
that Gongora conceived the idea of creating for serious 
poetry a peculiar phraseology, which he called the estilo 
culto , meaning thereby the highly cultivated or polished 
style. In fulfilment of this object, he formed for himself, 
with the most laborious assiduity, a style as affected as 
it was uncommon, and at variance with all the ordinary 
rules of the Spanish language, either in prose or verse, 
lie particularly endeavoured,to introduce into his native 
tongue the intricate constructions of the Greek and Latin, 
though such an arrangement of words had never before 
been attempted in Spanish composition. lie consequently 
found it necessary to invent a particular system of punc¬ 
tuation, in order to render the sense of his verses intelli¬ 
gible. Not satisfied with this heterogeneous kind of phrase* 
ology, ,he affected to attach an extraordinary depth of 
meaning to each word, and to diffuse an air of superior 
dignity over his whole style. In Gongora’s poetry the 
most common words receive a totally new signification; 
and witli the view of imparting perfection to the estilo 
culto , lie summoned all liis mythological learning to his 
aid. Such was Gongora’s New Art. In this style he 

1 A charming little song by (longoru commences in the following 
initunei .— 

Las flores del lomero, * 

Nina Isabel, 

I toy son flores azules, 

Manana seran miel. 

Zelusa est.is la niria, 

Zelosu estas de aquel, 

• Dichoso pues lo buseas, 

Ciego, piles no te ve. 

Ingrato pues te enojn, 

Y confiado, pues 
No se disculpa hoy 
De lo que liizo ayer. 

Knjugen esperan/as 
Lo que lloras por el, 

Que zelos entre aquellos 
Que se ban querido bien, 

Jloy son flores azules, &c. 
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wrote liis Soledades, liis Polyphemus, and several other 
works. Even the. choice of the title Soledades, (Soli¬ 
tudes,) was an instance of Gongora’s affectation; for he 
did not intend *to express by that term the signification 
attached to a similar Portuguese word, ( Saudade ,) which 
is the title for a work relating to the thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions of a recluse. Gongora wished by his fantastic title 
to convey an idea of solitary forests, because he had 
divided his poem into sylvas (forests), according to a 
particular meaning which the word bears in Latin. This 
work, like £^11 Gongora’s productions in the same style, is 
merely an insipid fiction, fiull of pompous mythological 
images, described in a strain of the most fantastic bom¬ 
bast. 1 The duke of Bejar, to whom the work is inscribed, 
must, if he only read the dedicatory lines, have imagined 
himself transported to some foreign region, in which the 
Spanish language was tortured into a corrupt dialect. 2 

1 The poem commences as follows :— 

Era del Aiio la Estaeion fioridn, 

En que el mentido Rolnulor de Euro pa 
(Media Luna las Armas de su Frente, 

Y el Sol todos los Rayos de su Pelo) 

Luciente honor del Cielo 
En campos de Zafiro pace Estrellas 
Qiuuido el que ministrar podia la Copa 
A Jupiter mejor, que el Garmon de Ida 
Nnufrago, y desdcnado sobre ausente, 

Lagriinosus de Amor, dul/es Querellas 
Ba*il Mar, que condolido 
Fue k las Hondas,que al Viento 
El misero Gemido, 

Segundo, de Arion, dulze Instrumento, Sec. 

The above is only about the half of the first period. 

2 Vhe singularity of the language must be perceptible even to (hose 
who possess only a slight knowledge of Spanish. The dedication com¬ 
mences as follows:— 

Passos de un reregrino, son, errante, 

Quantos me dictb Versos, dulze Musa, 

En Soledad confusa, 

Perdidos unos y otros Inspirados, 

O tu, que de^venablos impedido, 

Muros de A be to, Alraenas de Diamante, 

Bates los Montes, que de Nieve arm ad os 
Gigantes de Cristal los teme el.Cielo, 
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Gongora appears to have been peculiarly anxious to 
develop the spirit of his New Art, both at the commence¬ 
ment and the close of his whimsical compositions. 1 

But Gongora’s labours for the formation of the new 
style did not tend to better his fortune; for when he died 
fn 1627, he held merely the post of titular chaplain to 
the king. Ilis works were, however, universally read in 
Spain; and in proportion as men of sound judgment em¬ 
phatically protested against the absurdities of the Gon- 
gorists, the more vehemently did the latter assert their 
pretensions. 2 Thus Gongora in some measure .attained his 
object. Ilis arduous exertiops to establish his style did 
not, it is true, promote him to a lucrative post; but they 
were rewarded with the unlimited admiration of a nu¬ 
merous party, composed of men of half-formed taste, who 
found it easy, in the crisis of the conflict between the Spa¬ 
nish national style and the Italian, to raise themselves 

DothIp el Cueriio del Kco repetido, 

Firms le expone, que al tefiido Suelo 
Mnertas pidiendo Terminos disformes; 

Espmnoso Coral le dan al Tonnes. 

1 The two concluding stanzas of Gongora’s Polyphemus arc worthy 
to Ik* tianscnbed as litciavy curiosities :— 

Con Violencia de.sgajo infinita 
La mnior Puuta de la excel sa Rooa, 

Quo nl Jo\en, sobre qnien la precipita, 

Urna oh mucho, Piramide no poca: 

(’on lngrimas la Ninfa solicita 

Las Diedades del Mar, quo Acis invoca, 

ConcuiTcn todas, y el Peilasco duro, 

La Saugre quo exprimio Cristal fue puro. 

Sus Miembros lastimosamcnte oprosos, 

Del Eseollo fatal fueron apeuas, 

Que los Pies do los Arbole.s rims gruessos 
Col<;'> el liquido Aljofar de sus Venas: 

Corriente Plata al fin sus blancos Iluesos, 

Lanrieiido 1'lores, v urgent undo Arenas, 

A Doris llega, que con Llanto pio 
Ycrno lo saludo lo aclnm6 Kid. 

2 Notices concerning the vaiious editions of tbe works of Gongora 
maybe found in Diezc’s Keniarks on Velasquez, p. 251. A selection 
from tbe works of this writer, whose rcftl merit some critics have 
attempted to deny, was published by Don Ramon Fernandez, under the 
title of Pocsias <lc 7>. Luis Gongora , Madrid, 1787. The selection 
forms a small octavo volume. 
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into importance. Proud of their half cultivation, they 
regarded every writer who did not admire and imitate 
the style of their master, as a man of limited talent, inca¬ 
pable of appreciating the beauties of the eslilo culto. 1 But 
none of Gongora’s partisans possessed the talent of their 
leader, and their affectation became on that account stiff 
more insupportable. They soon separated into two simi¬ 
lar yet distinct schools, one of which represented the 
pedantry of its founder, while the other, in order to ren¬ 


der the art of versifying the easier, even dispensed with 


that precision of style which Gongora, in his wildest 
flights, still sought to preserve. The disciples of the first 


•school were proud to be the # commentators of their mas¬ 
ter; and in their voluminous illustrations of Gongora’s 


unintelligible works, they did not neglect to pour forth all 


the stores of their erudition.' 2 


These were called the 


Cultoristos, a name which was applied to them in derision. 
The second school of the Gongorists more nearly resem¬ 
bled that of the Marinists; and its disciples were # distin¬ 
guished by the name of Conceptistos , in imitation of the 
Italian term Concettisti, which was applied to the followers 
of Marino. The Conceptistos revelled in the wildest 
regions of fancy, without the least regard to propriety or 
precision, and were only desirous of expressing prepos¬ 
terous and extravagant ideas ( concetti ) in the unnatural 
language of Gongora. Some individuals of this party were, 
however, inclined to imitate the careless style of Lope de 
V ega. • 

Alonzo de Ladcsma, who died a few years before Gon¬ 
gora, obtained admirers for his poems, chiefly spiritual, 
which lie wrote in the obscure phraseology of the estilo 
culto.' 3 For example, in paraphrasing the mysteries of 


1 Diezo (Mills the estilo culto the Spanish ornamental stylo; hut this 
town js incorrect when employed to designate the particular style of 
Congora’s school. 

2 Among these illustrative works, are Salcedo Coronel’s diffuse Com¬ 
mentaries on (longora's Polyphemus y Soled ules, printed in 10'2!) and 
lOrJti; and also the Leccioncs sole lines a las Obras de Luis de Gongora ^ 
by Joseph PelJicer de Salas, which appeared in 1(K10. See also JJieze’s 
Notes. 

3 The fifth volume of the Parnaso Espatiol is disfigured by a con¬ 
siderable number of Lades mas poems. 
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the catholic faith in lyric romances, he thus speaks of the 
birth of the vSaviour :—“ The star of the east rose at the 
time ordained by God, so that the enemy of day might 
lose the prey he had seized, and with it* the hope of his 
false pretension^ as God assumed human flesh in order 
that man might enjoy him,” &C . 1 To men imbued with 
superstition, and denied all reasoning in matters of faith, 
ravings of this kind were well calculated to turn their 
heads, and involve them in a vortex of romantic mys¬ 
ticism. 

Felix de Arteaga was likewise a zealous cultivator of 
this distorted style, both in #l sacred and profane poetry. 
In ltil8, he held the post o£ court chaplain at Madrid, 
and he lived until the year 1633. The chief portion of 
his songs, romances, and sonnets, are of the pastoral kind. 
He extols “ the miracles of Amarillis, that angel of the 
superior class, to whom truth and passion have given the 
name of Phoenix. She once espied before her door a 
peasant, who, though not worthy to adore her, was yet 
worthy to languish for her sake. This happened one 
evening, which was a morning, since Aurora smiled, and 
showed white pearls between rows of glowing carmine. 
The angel was amused by burning those she had illu¬ 
mined, and this beautiful angel fell from the heaven of 

1 How pompously this poem commences in the original!—Ami yet 
how much in the romance style !— 

yule la estrellu de Oriente , 
al tiempo que Dios dispone 
quo el enenugo del din 
pierdn l.i presa que cogo, 

Y con ella la esperanza 
de sits falsns pretensiones, 
toimuulo Dios enrne liumana, 

,j 7 

para que el hombre le goce: 

For dotide Santa Maria 
reeibe el famoso nombre 
de ser Madie, siendo \irgen, 
de qmen siendo Dios, es bombre. 

Muy pobrementc camin.i 
con ser tail rico y tan noble, 
que amoves de cierta Duma 
le traen eu liabito de pobre ; &c. 


4 
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her ownseif,” &c. 1 This author also wrote, after the man¬ 
ner of Lope de Vega, a comedy, called Gridonia, which 
he styles a royal invention, (invention real,) because po¬ 
tentates, princes* and princesses are brought together from 
the most distant parts of the earth, and introduced with 
vast scenic pomp. 2 * 

Some of the adherents of this party, who were distin¬ 
guished for natural genius and ability, will be hereafter 
noticed. We must not, however, neglect to mention, that 
the estilo culto likewise gained a footing in Spanish 
America; and that various works in that style, by Alonzo 
de Castillo ^Solorzano, were .very neatly printed at Mexico- 
in the year 1625. 3 


TWO DRAMATIC PORTS OF THE AGE OF LOPE DE VEGA. 

Lope de Vega had now become the model of the Spanish 
dramatic poets, who soon appeared as numerous, and 
laboured as assiduously as if they had been bound to 
.supply all the theatres in the universe with new pieces. 

1 This rhapsody cannot bo read without exciting astonishment:— 

Los milagros dr Amarilis , 
aquel Any cl superior, 
a (fiiicn dan nombre de Fentx, 

In verdad, y la passion. 

Minna a su puerta tin dia, 
en la Corte nil labrador, 

• qne st adorar no merece , 
pndreer si, merrrid. 

Una tnrdc , qnc cs mafinna. 
pups cl Alva sr no, 
v entre carmiu encendido, 

Candidas perlas mostro. 

Divirtiose en abrasar 

a los mismos que alumbro, 
y del ciclo de si viistna 
el Angel hello cayd, rfv*. 

- The Gridonia is included in the Ohras Fostkumas Dtvinas y Hu¬ 
manas de Don Felix de Arteaga, Madrid, 1(541, 1 vol. octavo. • 

3 The collection which J have now before me, and which is entitled 
Varios y Honostos Entretrnimientos, by Castillo Solorzauo, (Mexico, 
1(525 in octavo,) was, apparently, not the only publication of the lynd 
»rnien appealed in Mexico. 
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But most of these dramatists, who may altogether be con¬ 
sidered as forming one great school, were contemporary 
with Lope de Yega only during their younger years. The 
elegant Calderon, who was born in the year 1600, may 
also have influenced the exercise of their talents. In the 
history of the Spanish theatre, it will therefore be proper 
to range together those dramatists on whom it is probable 
the example of Calderon may have operated. 1 This, 
however, is the proper place for noticing two contempo¬ 
raries of Lope de Yega. 

The first of these writers, whose talents entitle them to 
an honourable rank in literature, is Christoval de Virues, 
a native of Yaleneia. He fought in the battle of Lepanto, 
and is usually distinguished by his military title of captain. 
The period of his death is not known. Both Cervantes 
and Lope de Yega mention him in terms of commendation. 
Virues was not the pupil of Lope. Though older, as it 
would appear, than that distinguished man, he was, like 
him, inspired with enthusiasm for dramatic poetry; and 
they entered upon the same career at nearly the same 
time. Virues did not adhere more attentively than Lope 
to the strict rules of the ancient drama. But he wanted 
the fertile imagination of his rival, and lie conceived it 
necessary that the modern drama should approximate, in 
a slight degree, to the antique, at least in some of its 
forms. He was one of the Spanish dramatists by whom 
the last attempts were made to separate tragedy from 
comedy; and his efforts in this way are deserving of more 
praise than has hitherto been conceded to them. Virues 
was a poet, born for tragic art; but his genius wanted 
cultivation. Bure poetic spirit, and a bold and energetic 
style, are the distinguishing features of all his works. 
But, like Lope de Yega, he was every inch a Spaniard. 
He obeyed thejnfluencc of the national taste, and he could 
not restrain his own genius within the bounds which he 
iiad himself prescribed. Among his five tragedies arc 
some which might more properly be termed comedies, 

1 Velasquez has occasioned no small degree of confusion in this por¬ 
tion of the history of Spanish poetry, lie first, according to the prin¬ 
ciples of French criticism, confounds all the dramatic writers of Spain 
in one class, and afterwards draws wide distinctions between them. 
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according to the Spanish acceptation of the term. 1 It is 
obvious that Virueg endeavoured to create a sphere of his 
own, and that in proportion as he wrote, he made advances 
in his art. Hie Semiramis, the first tragedy he wrote, 
which is chiefly in octaves, interspersed here and there 
with redondillas, is crude both in conception and execu¬ 
tion; but the language, even of this imperfect drama, 
makes energetic approaches to that genuine expression 
of tragic pathos which Cervantes and the elder Argcnsola 
in some measure entertained. 2 Ilis tragedy, entitled La 
Cruel Casandra, which is richer in dramatic spirit, and 
more finished and Systematic in its execution, might in 
the hands of a writer of genius be easily rendered a tragic 
masterpiece. Tirues selected from the history of the 
kingdom of Leon the subject of this tragedy, in which he 

1 Ohras Tragiras 1 / Li/rien s del Cupilan Chrtstoral de. Times, Ma- 

drill, 1 GOD, in octavo, it docs not appear that they have ever been re¬ 
printed. ^ 

2 The following monologue, in which Semiramis wavers between the 
conflicting passions of love and ambition, will afford a specimen of the 
tragic si vie of Virues :— 

iVro inis pensninientos amoiosos 
dextulme aura en paz, mientias la guerra 
de mis altos desseos valerosos 
hnee temblur y estremecer la tierra. 

Los filos azerados ligurosos 
que mi la baina mil a nos a (pie encierra 
mi corayon, dcxrnl quo aora coitcn, 
qui* tiempo avra despues que so reporten. 

Tiempo despues avra para gozanne 
no con un Nino toipe i asqueroso, 
tiempo tendre despues para einpleunne 
en 1111 Zopiro dulce i amoroso, , 

tiempo tendre para descncerrnrme 
de un cautiverio infaine i afreutoso • 
que a )a diez i seis aiios que en mi Reina 
con titulo de Reina sin ser Reina. 

Aora lo sere, no ai duda en ello, 
nunque la tierra se rebuelva i hunda, 
avra sacare del yugo el cuello 
amique Anion con sus rayos me confunda, 
a\ ra a 1111 s desseos pondre el sello, 
destas truyas mi gozo i Lien redunda, 
de aqtii sucedera, i sino sucede 
eosa no avra que no intentada quede. 
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intended to unite the ancient and modern styles. 1 That 
a drama of intrigue, like the Casandm , should not have 
obtained greater popularity in Spain would be inexplicable, 
were it not for the dislike which the Spanish public mani¬ 
fested towards all dramas in which the tragic character 
\tfas exhibited without the intervention of comic scenes. 
Cultivated taste will, however, perceive many faults in 
this tragedy. The uninterrupted delirium of passion 
which prevails from the beginning to the end of the piece, 
renders the whole more astounding than impressive. The 
stormy movement of the action has, notwithstanding, in 
most of the scenes, a very captivating effect; and that 
passionate vehemence, in thy, painting of which Yirues 
was eminently successful, is, in this drama, characteristi¬ 
cally Spanish. The horrible deaths with which the piece 
closes, and which, according to the nature of the catas¬ 
trophe were by no means necessary, are likewise in unison 
Avitli the spirit of a Spanish national tragedy. The spring 
of action is the Avicked spirit of a revengeful woman, whom 
jealousy betrays into a series of the most treacherous in¬ 
trigues. The dialogue is occasionally somewhat declama¬ 
tory; but in its best parts it is energetic and unconstrained. 2 

1 ITe says in liis prologue:— 

Vo cieo que el mas alto i cierto arnparo 
que en todo el suelo tiene, est<i sin thaU 
aqui donde oi se aguurda la Tragedia 
de la cruel Casandra, va fumosft 
la cual tambien cortada a la medida } 
de exemplos de >irtml (aunque mostrados 
tal vez por su contrario el vicio) >iene 
acompariada con el dulce gusto, 
siyuicndo en esio lo mayor fincza 
del arte antiyo i del moderno mo, 
que jamas en Teatros Kspanoles 
visto se ay a, sin que a nadie agravie. 

2 For example, in tlie following scene. The prince is surprised by the 
sight of his belo\ed Fulgencia, against whom he has been prepossessed 
by the treacherous hypocrisy of Casandra:— 

Fttlyear. La que sin ti Serior no quiere vida, 

no es muclia que no huya de la muerte 
que tu sana le tiene prometida 
osando, como ves, bolver a verte. 

• Aqui me tienes a tus pies rendida. 

Si verme en tu presencia es ofenderte 
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Of all the dramas of Yirues, his Marcella, in which princes, 
princesses, robbers, peasants, and servants, are jumbled 
together in irregular confusion, was doubtless most in 
unison with the^ Spanish taste. 

The other Spanish dramatist who remains to be noticed 
among the poetic writers of the age of Lope de Vega, Is 
Juan Perez de Montalvan, whom Lope himself regarded 
as his first pupil, and who obtained, probably through the 
interest of his patron, the post of notary to the Inquisition, 
lie was a young man of distinguished talent, and even in 
his seventeenth year he wrote plays in the style of Lope 
de Vega. Tie first entered^ the lists in competition with 
his master, after whose death he pursued his literary occu¬ 
pations with Such assiduity, that when he died in 1639, 
though aged only thirty-five, the number of his comedies 
and autos amounted to nearly one hundred; and in ad¬ 
dition to these productions, he was also the author of 
several novels. He put together, in a single volume, 
some of his dramas and novels, and his moral reflec¬ 
tions, full of formal erudition; and this singular com¬ 
pilation was published under the no less singular title of 
Book for All. 1 His comedies are neither more finished 
nor more systematic than those of his master, but they 
prove how easily a Spanish writer of imagination might, 
in that age, be roused to venture into competition with 


lanto que en mi executes lo junulo 
e tyjui mi euello nl Jiierro aporejado. 

Prinnp. Eh ilu&ion, es suefio lo que veo 

1 lo que oyo ? que (lexis Fulgencia? 
que uoveilad es csta a devaneo ? 
tentuisme por ventuni de pnciencia ? 
de vuestra muerte tengo yo desseo ? 

( 1 a sand, i a mi me A de ofender vuestra presencia ? 
i yo (• jurado cosa en vuestro dafio ? * 

\enis dezi con algun nucvo engaiio? 

Bust a pues el passado con que el Conde 
quisistcs poner null comigo tanto, 
la \erdad es un Sol que no de esconde. 

De vuestro aviso y discretion me espanto, &c. 

1 Para Todoi s, Exemplos morales , hit man os y divinos , en one se trulan 
dirersas Ctcncias , t£r., por el Doctor Juan Perez de. Montalvan , in 
quarto. In the copy which I have seen, the date of the year or/Uhe 
Litle-pnge is obliterated. 
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the inexhaustible Lope dc Vega, and also how far a poet 
of talent, with a certain degree of practice, was capable of 
succeeding in dramatic intrigue. Montalvan’s comedies 
possess, however, a more particular interest, inasmuch as 
they exhibit traegs of genius, which, under other circum¬ 
stances, would have constituted a painter of dramatic 
character. In two of his historical comedies, he has in¬ 
troduced Henry IV. of France, and Philip II. of Spain. 
A kind of moral dignity, almost approaching to sanctity, 
is falsely attributed to the latter; but the prominent 
features of liis character are truly seized and strikingly 
delineated. 1 The amiable Henry IV. is, however, por- 

1 The historical drama in which Montalvan has drawn the chartu ter 
of Philip 11., bears the aiiecled title of El aeyundo JScncca dc Espana 
The second Seneca, here alluded to, is no other than Philip himself. 
Montalvan has, on the contrary, described the Infant Don Carlos as a 
liot-brained blockhead. Philip summons Carlos to his presence in order 
to correct him :— 

licy. Yo tengo pocas razoncs, 
pero tengo rmichos monos, 
y ol passo que so queieros 
sabre tamhien castigaros. 

Vnestras locus travesuras 
me securen do mi passo, 
que aun imu euerda torcida, 
si la tiran muclio al aieo, 
parece que se querella, 
y se buche contra el brayo. 

Kntendeisinc ? Er. Si Serlor. 

11. Pues procurad de enmendaros, 4 
que os pesura dr no hazerlo, 
si, por la vida de entrambos. 

(Leva n t a sc fu ri oso, y qutcrcsc ir.) 
l J r. Fuego por los ojos eclia. 

Vive Dios que le he temblado, 
pero no importa. Seilor ! 
fiey. t^ue quereis ? 

Er. ‘ A no enojaros 

el eseuchaime, yo os diera 
por mi parte tal descargo, 
que con vos quedara Lien, 
puesto que estais enojado. 

JR. Antes me hareis im grail gusto, 
por disculparme en ainaros. 

Philip then continues to admonish Don Carlos solemnly and with 
suppressed ill humour. 
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truyed to the life. 1 In liis Autos Sacramentales, Montalvan 
even ventured to differ from Lope de Vega, in order to 
give to these dramas the popular character which Lope 
had sacriliced in his allegorical moralities. He composed 
an auto on the romantic conversion qf Skanderbeg, in 
which drums, trumpets, clarionets, explosions of squills 
and rockets, and all the pomp of spectacle is introduced. 
But the most extravagant creation of Montalvan’s fancy 
is his auto of Polyphemus, in which the cyclops of that 
name appears as the allegorical representative of Judaism; 
and the rest of the cyclops, together with the nymph Gala- 
tha*a, and ‘other mythological beings, are introduced for 

the allegorical personation of Faith and Infidelity, accord- 

• 9 

1 1 li comedy in which the character of Ilenry JV. appears, is entitled 
l'A Mo undo do Vmm. Henry and Marshal de Biron are rivals in a 
love atf jr. The marshal, with the frankness of a soldier, confesses his 
attach! ient for the lady ami Ilenry relinquishes bis suit. “And did 
lhi< giv you so much concern?” says Ilenry to the marshal. 

Jllan.se. Ksta es mi confusion. 

Hey. V esso os tenia afligido ? 

Mur. Cluro esta porque unci 
inferior y vos nqui 

sois mi ltey. Hey* Vos los aveis sido 
para mi on mi volnntad, 
como tiora lo ’vereis : 
va, Blanca, dueno tone is. 
l*l(Oi. l)c que man era 7 Hey. Kscucliad 
Carlos, quanto a lo primero 
os aviso, que no es ley, 
quo mi vasallo con su Key 
• liable uiincti tan entero. 

Porque so deve advertir, 
que el Key se puede enojar, 

> enojada, hazer haxar 
al inismo quo liizo subir. 

Vos aqui me aveis liablado 
con alguna sequedad: 
pero iiu gran \ oluntad 
el yerro os ha perdonado. 

Que nunca para consigo 
amigo se ha de dezir 
al que no sabe sufrii* 
alguna falta a su amigo: 

)o lo soy Miostro, y ansi 
(aunque a Blanca amando estoy) 
licencift de nmarla os doy, 
y servirla desde aqui. 
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ing to Christian notions. To these characters are added. 
Appetite as a peasant, Joy as a lady, and finally, the Infant 
Christ. Drum and trumpet accompaniments are not for¬ 
gotten in this auto. The cyclops, too, .-perform on the 
guitar; and an isjand sinks amidst a tremendous explosion 
df fireworks. 1 2 

NOVELS IN THE AGE OF CERVANTES AND LOPE DE VEGA. 

Though poetry, whether under heterogeneous or har¬ 
monizing forms, was, next to religion, the object which 
principally interested the Spanish public in the age of 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega, yet elegant prose was not 
consigned to such obscurity as to engage only the attention 
of the learned. The old Spanish soundness of under¬ 
standing which particularly displayed itself in Cervantes 
and the two Argensolas, still in some measure maintained 
its influence. But upon the whole, that rhetorical cultiva¬ 
tion which had been so early developed in Spain was obvi¬ 
ously on the decline. 

Novels and romances, either decidedly bad or very in¬ 
different, were no less widely circulated than rapidly pro¬ 
duced, and so great was their number that they counter¬ 
acted the good effects which the master-piece of Cervantes 
must necessarily have produced under more favourable 
circumstances. If few new romances of chivalry were 
now written, the old ones were read with the greater 
avidity. After the Galatea of Cervantes any very suc¬ 
cessful production in pastoral romance was scarcely to be 
expected. Romances, depicting the manners of modern 
society, were, however, proportionally the more numerous. 
Among the best of the serious, but yet spirited produc¬ 
tions of this class, is the Life of Marcos de Obregonf by 
the poet and musician Vicente Espinel. 3 The object of 
the author was, in his old age, to transmit useful instruc¬ 
tion to the rising generation in the form of a novel. The 

1 Both these autos are included in the Para Twins. See note, page 
317. 

2 Rclueiones do la vida del escudero Afareas de Obrcyun , tfr., par el 
AfflUestro Vicente Espinel; Barcelona, 1018, in fcho. 

3 See page 294. 
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Spanish title in which the hero of the story is styled an 
Escudero, would seqm to indicate a romance of chivalry, 
but the whole character of the work is modern. The 
Escudero is a sort of gentleman or squire by courtesy, and 
by no means a shield-bearer. The book,is intended as a 
moral warning for young men without fortune, who hope* 
to get honourably through the world by attaching them¬ 
selves to persons of distinction. The story, though enter¬ 
taining, presents nothing particularly attractive; the nar¬ 
ration is rather prolix, but still natural; and the diction 
plainly denotes the classic pupil of the sixteenth century, 
though Espihel, as he states, in his preface, consigned his 
romance to the correction of Lope de Yega, whom he 
styles the “ divftie genius,” after having himself revised 
the verses which Lope composed in his youth. The in¬ 
sipid jokes which occur in Marcos de Obrcgon, for exnmple, 
those in derision of the Portuguese and their language, 
must be considered as belonging to the natural local colour¬ 
ing of the work. 

© » 

Among the romances of knavery, (del gusto picarcsco,) 

the celebrated Don Guzman de Alfarache may claim a dis¬ 
tinguished place next to Lazarillo de Tormes. 1 It was 
published in the year 1599, and consequently before Don 
Quixote appeared. Like Lazarillo de Tormes, it was 
speedily translated into Italian and French, and was sub¬ 
sequently published, in various other languages, not ex¬ 
cepting the Latin. Mattheo Aleman, the author of G uzman 
de Alfarache, who had withdrawn from the court of Philip 
III. and lived in retirement, was not induced, by the suc¬ 
cess of his comic romance, to devote himself to a second 
production of the same class. The knowledge of the world 
lie had acquired at court, as well as in the sphere of com¬ 
mon Jife, is doubtless abundantly unfolded in his Guzman 
de Alfarache. The manners of the lower classes of Spanish 
society, in particular, seem to be portrayed with admirable 
accuracy. In spite of the vulgarity of the subject, and the 
burlesque style in which it is treated, no ordinary share 

1 Primera part*' de la vidn del Picaro Guzman de Alfarache, coin- 
pucsta par Mattheo Aleman . Brussel. 1004, in 8vo, is the title of the 
oldest edition that I have seen. The words Primera parte have refe¬ 
rence to the Continuation, which is the production of another author. 

Y 
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of judgment is perceptible throughout the whole of this 
comic novel; and in his humorous language the author 
has preserved a certain degree of natural elegance even in 
describing the lowest scenes. * 

That the Spaniards were by no means sparing of appro¬ 
bation to works of this class, is obvious from the atten¬ 
tion bestowed on the mannered continuation of Aleman’s 
romance, by a writer styling himself Mattheo Luzan, and 
still more by the favour lavished upon La Ptcara Justina , 
a silly and pedantic pendant to Guzman de Alfarache, by 
a writer named Ubeda. In Cervantes’ Journey to Par¬ 
nassus, no literary production of the age is'so categori¬ 
cally condemned as this Picajra Justina . And yet it was 
oftener printed, and probably more read than even the 
Journey to Parnassus. 

Little anecdotal stories of a sprightly character likewise 
made their appearance in Spanish literature at this period. 
A collection of these productions, connected together by 
means pf dialogue, was published in 1610, under the title 
of Pleasant Dialogues for Carnival time, (Dialogos de 
Apacible Entretenimiento ,) by Caspar Lucas Ilidalgo. 

The political romance of Argenis was pompously ar¬ 
ranged to suit the taste of the Spaniards of that age, by 
the Gongorist Pellicer de Salas. 

Among the novels which possessed more of an imagi¬ 
native character, the best then produced were those of 
Perez de Montalvan, the dramatic poet. 1 

The present is not the proper place to introduce a com¬ 
plete or copious list of all the works in the class above 
alluded to. Other writers have already enumerated them 
with sufficient accuracy. 2 Unfortunately, even the very 


1 Besides thosenUiich are included in his Para todas , a separate col¬ 
lection was published under the title of Succesos y pmdigios dr Amor , 
rn oc ho novel as #3 vemplares , par el Doctor Juan Perez de Montalvan. 
The sixth edition (that with which I am acquainted) was published at 
Seville in 10311, in 4to. 

9 Those who wish to find a catalogue of Spanish no% els and romances 
of middling and inferior merit, must turn to Blankenburg, who, in his 
appendix to Sulzer’s article Erzahlung , enumerates them at consider¬ 
able length. The list might be augmented by an examination of tlie 
collection of novels and romances in the library of the University of 
Gottingen. 
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best of these novels and narratives present no traces of llie 
advancement of taste and literary cultivation. 

The novels of a Spanish lady, named Dona Mariana do 
Caravajal y Saavedra, must not be passed over without a 
particular notice. Respecting this authoress, who was q, 
native of the city of Granada, but little is said by writers 
on Spanish literature. Her ten novels have been fre¬ 
quently reprinted, and were apparently very well received 
by the public. 1 Doftn Mariana states in her preface, that 
her novels are intended to afford amusement in “ the lazy 
nights of chill winter;” 2 and they may, even now, be re¬ 
commended to those who stand in need of such amuse¬ 
ment; for they arc by no iqpaus devoid of fancy. They 
are, however, written in a style of affected verbosity, and 
the verses, interspersed through the tales, exhibit no traces 
of poetic talent. In her preface, the authoress promises to 
present to the Spanish public, twelve comedies “ from her 
ill-made pen,” as a proof of the “ kindness of her inten¬ 
tion.” 3 Spain could indeed scarcely be expected .to give 
birth to a poetess in the true sense of the term. The 
terrible yoke imposed on the conscience and the under¬ 
standing, against which even masculine genius could only 
contend by boldly plunging into the wilds of romantic in¬ 
vention, weighed still more heavily on the female mind, 
which, without a certain spirit of freedom, can seldom range 
beyond the boundaries established by custom, and the 
routine of ordinary thinking. Writers on Spanish lite¬ 
rature, however, mention in terms of approbation several 
female writers of verses, and also women of erudition, like 
Aloysia Sigea, distinguished for their knowledge of lan¬ 
guages. 

1 4 new edition of the Novel as entrefenidns, coyipiiesfas par JJoKa 
jMariana do Caravajal y Saavedra, was published at Madrid so lute as 
the year 17‘2S. 

2 In Spanish this phrase has a comical effect:— Entrctenimientos en 
■Iac diver 1 as las perezosas noehes del erizado irvierno . 

3 She says;—Admitus ini voluntad, perdonando los defeotos de una 
fan mal cortada pluma> en la qual Indiums may ores dcscos de serrirh* 
cun doze cornedias, en que co fiascos lo ajjectuoso de mi deseo . 
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PROGRESSIVE CULTIVATION OF THE HISTORICAL ART- 

MARIANA. 

At this j)criod f of Spanish literature, history was the only 
hind of composition which maintained its old precision and 
dignity, while of the perfect cultivation of the other 
branches of prose writing there remained little hope. 

The General History of Spain, by the Jesuit Juan de 
Mariana, though not a model of historical art in the most 
extended sense of the term, is, in point of style, unques¬ 
tionably a classic production. Mariana, who may be said 
to have transferred the genuine spirit of the eloquence of 
the sixteenth century into the seventeentn, 1 was not one 
of the pensioned historiographers or chroniclers who ha\ c 
already been frequently mentioned, and who, it must be 
confessed, honourably discharged their duties. lie ob¬ 
tained reputation both in France and Italy as a professor 
of scholastic philosophy and theology; but his love of lite¬ 
rary retirement induced him to return to Spain. Of his 
own free choice, he undertook to compose a new general 
History of Spain from the earliest period to the death of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. His predecessors had been suffi¬ 
ciently numerous, and he did not find it necessary to col¬ 
lect the materials for his history by laborious compilations 
from the old authors and chroniclers of the middle ages, 
lie was thus at liberty to prescribe to himself a more 
pleasing task—namely, that of judiciously combining the 
most interesting events, and describing them with rhetorical 
precision in elegant language. With the view of acquir¬ 
ing a prose style, formed in the spirit of the classic histo¬ 
rians of antiquity, Mariana composed his work originally 
in Latin, 2 3 a mejhod which Cardinal Bembo had adopted in 
writing his History of Venice. After he had completed 

1 Mariana wrote ns early as the reign of Charles V., ami he (lied m 

the year 102a, in the ninetieth year of liis age. 

3 The title is :—Joann is Mariana* Historic?, de rebus Hi spat, i,e. 
libri trigin la. It lias been frequently piinted; mul there is one ven 
elegant edition in large folio, Hatjac Comitum 1731. The Spanish 
names of persons and places are, however, latinized in a manner so ar¬ 
tificial, as to render them no less unintelligible than the names in Cardinal 
J3embo’s History. 
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this first labour, and dedicated the thirty books of his his¬ 
tory in Latin to BJiilip II., he followed the example of 
Bembo in translating it himself, and he in fact recomposed 
it in Spanish. 1 ^I'liis work he also dedicated to the king. 
Though this twofold dedication might have served to prove 
that the author was far from being liable to the imputation 
of cherishing views dangerous to the state, yet a party, with 
whose designs several passages of this history did not ac¬ 
cord, found it easyjSnider the government of the ever 
jealous Philip, to cast on Mariana the suspicion of favour¬ 
ing wicked and rebellious principles. He was formally 
brought before the inquisition, and it was with difficulty 
he escaped destruction. IIa$ he devoted more attention 
to the philosophy of history, he could not so easily have 
repelled the charge of impartiality, to aim at which was 
then considered an unwarrantable assumption not to be 
tolerated in any Spanish writer. But it is only in his style 
that Mariana was impartial. To exhibit facts as they 
stood in their natural connexion was sufficient ,to give 
umbrage to the court and the inquisition; and solely to 
such an exposition was it owing that the historian’s in¬ 
tentions became a subject of suspicion. Elegant compo¬ 
sition was his grand object; and in this respect he far 
excels Bembo, because he is not, like him, mannered. Ilis 
diction is perfectly faultless, his descriptions picturesque 
without poetic ornament; and his narrative style may, on 
the whole, be accounted a model. He has been very suc¬ 
cessful in avoiding protracted and artificially constructed 
sentences. -2 Mariana could not, however, resist the tempt- 


1 '! here is a beautiful edition of this LiMtorif.il work, published by 
patriotic subscription, in a ■■enes of s mil n folio loluines, under the fol- 
lowi title *:—Hisloria (frnerul dr Jisjmna, f/ur rsriilnu el 1\ Juun dr 
Mtiriana, <U\ Valencia, 1'H.n 

- The subjoined extract, which affords a specimen of Mariana’s histo- 
ucal style, is the commencement of his description of the battle which 
was lost by king Rodeiiek in conflict with the Arabs, and which was 
followed by the o\ertbro\v of the gothic niomrchy:— 

K1 mo\ido del peligro y dnuo, \ eiicemlido en descode tomar einieiula 
de io pas ado y do Muigarse, ape) lido todo el rcyno Mando que todos 
los que fiieser de ed.id, eeudiescn a. las bfinderus. Amenazo con ginses 
('iistigos ,'i los que lo coin ratio hicioen. Jmitose «i este llumnmimfto 
g'.ui niitnmo de gentc: los que nienos oaeninUj dicen fieron pasados de 
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ation of putting speeches into the mouths of his historical 
characters, after the manner of the ancient historians. In 
fine, comparing this history with other works of a similar 
kind, which previously existed in Spanish literature, it 
will be found that, though justly entitled to a high sh'.re 
of esteem, it cannot be regarded as forming an epoch either 
in a philosophic or literary point of view. 

Having described the rise and progrc'fc of the historical 
art in Spain, it cannot be necessary to give a minute 
notice of historical works, which for the most part possess 
only the negative merit of not being ill written. The age 
of Cervantes and Lope de Vega was, moreover, the period 
at which the historical literature of the Spaniards began to 
form itself into that perfect whole for which it i 3 so pecu¬ 
liarly remarkable. At that time, the old chronicles were 
committed to the press one after another: and the continu¬ 
ation and correction of the national history was the only 
literary occupation which could be pursued with any hope 
of success by men of talent, who felt no impulse to poetry. 
Some, indeed, preferred to distinguish themselves in scho¬ 
lastic theology, or in writing books of pious edification, in 
which it was, above all things, necessary to avoid saying 
anything new. 

It is still less necessary to enter upon a detailed exami¬ 
nation of various works in the didactic department of 
Spanish literature, which are, upon the whole, not badly 
written, but not one of which exceeds in rhetorical merit 
the works of Perez de Oliva, Ambrosio di. Morales, and 


cien mil eoinbatielites. Pevo eon hi lavga paz, como acoiilcce, mostra 
banse cllos ulegres y bravos, blasonaban y aim renegaban; mas erau 
cobardes a maravilla, sin esfuerzo y aim sin fuerzas para sufrir los tra- 
bajos y incomodidfiles dc la gucrrii. La mayor parte iban desarnfJidos, 
con liondas sohuaente 6 bastojies. Lste fue el exereito con que el lte> 
marcho la vuelta Jlel Andalucia. Llegb por sus jornadas cerca do Xcrcz, 
donde el enemigo estaba alojado. Asentb sus reales y fortificolos en un 
llano porlapaitc quo pasa el no Guadalcto. Los unos y los otros de- 
seaban gran deni cute v enir a las nmnos; los Moros orgullosos con la 
victoria; los Codos por vengarsc, por su patria, liijos, mugercs y liber- 
tad no dudaban poner a riesgo las vidas, sin embargo que gran parte 
dellos sentian en sus corazones iina tristeza extraordinaria, y un silencio 
quill suele caer a las veces como pre^agio del mal que lia de venir sobre 
algunos. Lib. vi. cap. *L». 
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other authors already noticed. The writings of Balthasar, 
or Lorenzo Graciai^, who endeavoured to introduce a kind 
of gongorism into Spanish prose, will be more fully noticed 
Nit the close of tbe present book. 

\ 

FLUCTUATION OF SPANISH TASTE FROM THE CLASSIC 

TO THE CORRUPT STYLE. 

In order to mark v ttie transition from tlic golden age of 
Spanish literature to the period when the energy of the 
national genius was subdued in the conflict with opposing 
circumstances, it will be prqper first to notice some poets 
and prose authors who, during the latter half of the inter¬ 
val embraced by the present section, assumed a tone pecu¬ 
liar to themselves; and also, another set of writers who 
were their immediate successors. Qucvedo may with pro¬ 
priety be placed at their head. During a part of his life, 
he was contemporary with Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and 
the Argensolas, and was, moreover, an opposer of the New 
Art of Gongora. But both in poetry and prose he de¬ 
viates so strikingly from the classic, and so obviously ap¬ 
proaches the ornamented and artificial style, that by com¬ 
mencing with him the retrograde course which Spanish 
literature began to take, even in the period of its highest 
cultivation, will be most distinctly perceived. 


QUEVKDO. 

The circumstances of the life of Francisco de Qucvedo 
Villegas, 1 a man who has almost invariably been praised 
or censured with partiality, had a most important influence 
on the development and employment of his talents. He 
begftn even in childhood to breathe the air of courts. lie 
was born, in 1580, at Madrid, of a noble family, and was 
educated at the court under the care of his widowed mother, 
who was one of the ladies of the royal household. An 
eager thirst for knowledge was the first indication of his 

1 The burmme Villegas lias given rise to many blunders respecting 
Qucvedo and the celebrated Estfiban Manuel de Villegas. A good ab¬ 
stract of the various biographical notices of Quevedo is prefixed toiihe 
fourth volume of the Parti a so Espaftol. 
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active and restless mind; and the impressions he received 
in his infancy induced him to make thp scholastic theology 
of Catholicism his first study in preference to every other 
kind of learning. He was sent to the university of Alcala^ 
where he received the degree of doctor in theology in^iis 
'fifteenth year, a fact which appears almost incredible. 
Grown weary of theology, he directed his attention to law, 
philology, natural philosophy, medicinegand elegant litera¬ 
ture; and he pursued all these studkk’ without any regular 
order. It is probable that at this period he injured his 
sight by indefatigable reading; for in the prime of life he 
was incapable of distinguishing any object at the distance 
of three paees, without the aid of glasses. But neither this 
infirmity nor the crooked legs which he had received from 
nature, deterred him from mingling in fashionable society. 
His figure, which was in other respects strong and well 
proportioned, joined to his prepossessing countenance, con¬ 
tributed in no slight degree to the early development of his 
self-esteem. 

Quevedo returned to the court of Madrid, with a mind 
stored with all kinds of academic lore. But he soon 
became engaged in a dispute, fought a duel in which he 
wounded his antagonist, and was compelled to fly. He 
proceeded to Italy, where the Spanish viceroy of Naples, 
Don Pedro Giron, duke of Ossuna, interested himself for 
the accomplished fugitive. He procured his pardon at 
Madrid, and retained him in his service at Naples. Que¬ 
vedo now became a statesman and a mun of business. 
He played the most prominent part at the court of the 
vice-king, executed important commissions, visited the 
papal court, in quality of ambassador, was rewarded 
with titles and pensions, and seemed to be the favourite 
of fortune. Bait he was suddenly cast down by the 1 fall 
of his patron^ the duke of Ossuna. Quevedo was con¬ 
nected with that powerful grandee in all his transactions, 
and thus became involved in his fate. In 1620, in the 
fortieth year of his age, he was arrested and removed to 
his country seat, La Torre de Juan Abad, where he was, 
by the order of the government, confined during three years, 
notwithstanding his delicate state of health, which this 
restraint rendered daily worse. So rigidly was this kind 
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of imprisonment enforced, that it was with great diffi¬ 
culty he could obtain leave to go to a neighbouring town 
to commit himself to the care of a physician in whom he 
ould eonfide. • 

Lt length Quevedo’s papers being strictly examined, 
hi^innocence became unquestionable, and he was set a’t 
liberty*^Hejuow demanded indemnification and the pay¬ 
ment ofnlearf&ars of his pension. Instead, however, of 
obtaining attention" to his claims, he was threatened with 
a new exile, and received an order to quit the court. 
This sentence he found means to evade, and even court 
intrigue seemed at last inclined to favour him ; but in the 
conflict between vanity an<^ reason, Quevedo in due time 
proved liimesf? a philosopher. He willingly forsook the 
court, retired to his estate of La Torre, and devoted 
himself wholly to literary pursuits. It is probable that 
about this time he wrote the poems which, on their first 
appearance, were published as the works of the Bachelor 
de la Torre, an old poet of the fifteenth century. The 
name of his country residence apparently suggested to 
(Quevedo the disguise of the above title. There is also 
reason to suppose that during this interval of seclusion he 
wrote the greater portion of his works both in prose and 
verse. But these writings, which overflow with wit and 
satire, and display that independence of mind and cha¬ 
racter seldom found welcome in courtly circles, tended 
to keep alive the attention of those who conceived them¬ 
selves to be attacked. As the crisis of his varied- fate 
approached, Quevedo seems to have totally forgotten the 
intrigues of which he had been the victim. He had 
already passed several years in literary tranquillity, and 
was upwards of fifty years of age when he married. But 
his*vvife, to whom he was tenderly attached, did not live 
long, and Quevedo’s evil star once more induced him to visit 
Madrid, where, in 1641, he was arrested at midnight in 
the house of a friend with whom he resided. The charge 
preferred against him was that of being a libeller, who. 
spared neither the government nor public morals; he was 
thrown into a small and unwholesome prison, and treated 
with the most rigid severity, not even experiencing the 
humanity usually extended to the vilest criminals. In 
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the meanwhile, his property was sequestrated, and though 
not convicted of any crime, he was corqpelled to subsist on 
charity. He was again seized with a severe fit of illness. 
The insalubrity of his prison caused uloers to break out 
in some parts of his body, but he was even then denjjsd 
the aid of a surgeon. In this situation, Qucvedo applied 
for justice to the duke of Olivares, the all-power fK prime 
minister of Spain, in a letter which ^as become cele¬ 
brated. His case was now, i'or the first time, strictly in¬ 
vestigated; and it was ascertained that he had merely 
been supposed to be the author of a libel, which was 
subsequently discovered to Ijpve been written in a mo¬ 
nastery. Quevedo once more regained his freedom, but 
with the loss of a considerable portion of"*his fortune, of 
which indeed he retained so scanty a remnant, that he 
was unable to continue long enough in Madrid to solicit 
the indemnification justly due to him, and without which 
he could not subsist with respectability. A prey to 
sickness, and deprived of the hope of ever obtaining jus¬ 
tice, he retired to his country seat, and there died in the 
year 1645. 

A man who, like Quevedo, reaped the bitterest fruits 
from political injustice, cannot be very heavily reproached 
for seizing in his satires every opportunity of chastising 
and ridiculing the ministers of that injustice, even more se¬ 
verely than other enemies of truth and equity. But Quevedo 
was not a mere satirist. lie may, without hesitation, be 
pronounced the most ingenious of all Spanish writers, 
next to Cervantes; and his mind was, moreover, en¬ 
dowed with a degree of practical judgment, seldom com¬ 
bined with that versatility for which he was distinguished. 
Could Quevedo have ruled the taste and genius of his 
nation and his f age in the same degree in which that taste 
and genius influenced him, his versatility, joined to his 
talent for composing verses with scarcely less rapidity 
than Lope de Vega, might have rendered him, if not a 
poet of the first rank in the loftier region of art, at least 
a classic writer of almost unrivalled merit. But this 
scholar and man of the world was too early wedded to 
copventional forms of every kind. It may indeed be 
said that he was steeped in all the colours of his age. A 
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true feeling of the independence of genius never animated 
him, lofty as his .spirit in other respects was. His taste 
imbibed some portion of all the conflicting tastes which at 
{hat period existed in Spain. His style never acquired 
finality, and his mind was only half cultivated, 
uevedo’s writings, taken altogether in verse and in 
prose^ ^sem fcUp a massive ornament of jewellery, in which 
the settingof soYite parts is exquisitely skilful, but that of 
others extremely rude, and in which false stones and gems 
of inestimable value are neary equal in number. His most 
numerous, and unquestionably his best productions, are 
those of tile satirical and comic kind. Though Quevedo 
did not strike into a totalty new course, yet by a union 
peculiar to himself of sports of fancy, with maxims of 
reason and morality, he evidently enlarged the sphere of 
satirical and comic poetry in Spanish literature. lie oc¬ 
casionally approached, though he never equalled, the deli¬ 
cacy and correctness of Cervantes. His wit is sufficiently 
caustic; but it is accompanied by a coarseness which 
would he surprising, considering his situation in life, were 
it not that Quevedo, as an author, sought to indemnify 
himself for the constraint to which, as a man of the world, 
ho was compelled to submit. For this reason, perhaps, 
he bestowed but little pains on the correction of his 
satires. Ilis ideas are striking; and are thrown together 
sometimes with absolute carelessness, sometimes with re¬ 
fined precision; but for the most part in a distorted and 
mannered strain of language. This mixed character of 
cultivation and rudeness peculiarly characterizes his sati¬ 
rical and comic works in verse, in which, as he himself 
says, lie has exhibited truth in her smock, but not quite 
naked.” 1 lie appears as the rival of Gongora in nume¬ 
rous comic canciones and romances in ihe old national 
style. 2 In these compositions, he humorously parodied 


1 Venlades din* on cam is a, 

1*000 menos (pie desmulas. 

2 These o.nioiones and romances are contained in (lie groat collection 
of ilio poorm of Quevedo, published hy the Gongorist Gonzales do Salas, 
under the Goi.gmistic title o f El Pam a so E spa hoi, Monti cn dos cum¬ 
ins (lividirio , (by which is meant,, in two volumes.) A now, but very 
far from elegant, edition of this collection of Quevedo’s poems appeared 
at Madrid, m 172J), in quarto. It is divided, into books, each of which 
bears the name of one of the Muses. 
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the extravagant images of the Marinists , 1 and the affected 
singularity of the Gongorists . 2 Queveglo wrote no incon¬ 
siderable number of his comic and satirical poems in the 
jargon of the Spanish gipsies; and it is therefore pro* 
bable that they are not intelligible to many readers^fi 

1 For example, in the following song to a linnet, Ji’hich is>.£scribed 
as a singing and flying flower:— " - 

FU*r qua cautus,Jlor qua budds 
Y tjenes p ov Jurist ol 
FA I aural , para quo ul Sol, 

Con tun ononis cantatas, 

Le madrugas, y d^suelas, 

Digas nu, 

Dulce Gilguero, flor quo? 

Dime, Cantor HamilIda, 

Lift a da phnna volant a , 
tiiho a/ado, y elegante, 

Que en el rizado copete 
Luces 11 or, sue/ms fulsete, 

Forque ran fas con poifia 
Fmludms, qua /lota d dta , 

Con lngrimus de la Aurora 
Si en la lisa de Tudor a 
Su amanecer desconsuelas, 
llor quo cuntas, llor que buelas, &c. 


2 An instance of this occurs in the following song, which passes from 
one style to another:— 

Fero siendo tu en la Villa 

Damn, de dernanda, y trotr, 

Bien pnede ser que del mote, 

No avas \isto la cartilla. 

* 

V«i de el estilo que brilla 
En la Cul/ctaua Prosa , 

O rcctzaitfa, 1/ La/tuosa : 

Mucho sera si me entiendes, 

Vo Micio pyras, asciendes, 
yulto \h Senora liermosa. 

Siiien al pa/or lujustra 
VtsfaUcce las vandores, 

Quando machos esplendorcs 
Conduce a poco pa fust re , 
t Umstrui/e at aroma Hustre 
Victima de tanto culto, 

Fresentiendo de tu \ulto, 

Que lay os fulmina honeudo ; 

Xi mu entiendes , ui /a vn/iando , 

Pius vat ate , qua sotj culto . 
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this side of the Pyrenees . 1 These romances and can- 
ciones, which wcr$ distinguished by the name of Xacanis, 
were rendered so extremely popular by Quevedo, that 
gvcn down to the present day the Spaniards continue to 

(mire them . 2 His Bayles, or comic dicing songs, are^ 
on\tfcount of their numerous allusions to national pecu¬ 
liarity^, no l§sg obscure to foreigners than the Xacaras. 

Of au*Tfl¥& Sfhnish poets, Quevedo has been the most 
successful writer of burlesque sonnets in the Italian man¬ 
ner. Some of these sonnets he shortened, by depriving 
them of the three last of their legitimate number of lines, 
while the Italians, on the contrary, attached to theirs the 
comic sequel which they called the Coda? Quevedo’s 
productions in**this class are, for the most part, like their 

1 A specimen of tins gipsy gibberish may bo curious to those who 
are not acquainted with it:— 

Ya <*^td guard audo on la tron.i 
'ihi ejuerido Escanamnn, 

Quo linos alfibres \i\os. 

Me piomlieron sin ponsar. 

Aiuluba a oaza de gnu gas, 

Y grillos >ine it cazar, 

Quo on mi eantan como enhnzn. 

Las noebes do jjor San .Titan. 

llntrandome en la bayura, 

Llegaiulomc a remojar 
('ierta pendencia mosquito, 

Que so abogo en \ino, y pan. 

2 A new collection of this kind of gipsy romances was published at 
Madrid in 1770,.in octa\o, under the title of Romances de (Jferm i>n«. 
(iermunut is the Spanish name for the gipsy race. 

3 For example, one in which a young married man, on the third day 
after his nuptials, asks his wife, how many yeais a man daily glows 
older in the matrimonial state ? 

• Antiyer nos casamos, oy qiierria, , 

Dona Perez, saber ciertas verdades; 

Decidme, quanto numero de edades 

Kiifundu el matrimonio en solo un dia? 

Un antiyer soltero ser solia, 

Y ov casfldo un sin tin de Nalidades 

Hail puesto dos marcliitas voluntaries 

Y mas de mil antanos en la mia. 

Koto de ser marido un ailo arreo, 

Aun a los azacanes empalaga; 

Todo lo cotidiano es jnucho,jy feo r 
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Italian models, full of allusions which cannot be under¬ 
stood without the assistance of a commentary. Some have 
a piquant, sententious turn. But the licentious humour 
which distinguishes this species of composition in Italian ' 
literature, Quevcdo renounced, either voluntarily, or frc*n 
fear of the inquisition. Besides his burlesque sonnet:, he 
wrote canciones and madrigals in the samejityle. ^ 

Quevedo’s satires, in the manner of Juvenal, naturally 
connect themselves with his burlesque- poems. Like his 
model, he has infused into them nearly as much poetry 
as the satirical style is capable of receiving . 1 These com¬ 
positions display the noblest,, enthusiasm i'oi* truth and 
justice , 2 and the most patriotic zeal for the honour of 
Spain , 3 forcibly and clearly expressed. 


1 See the collection of Solus, Musa II. &c. 

2 This is apparent in the commencement of the following extract:— 

No he de eallar, por mas que con el dedo, 

Ya tocando la boca, <> y a la frente, 

Sileneio, avises, o amenaces miedo. 

No ha do aver un cspiiitu valiente ? 

Siempre so lui de sentir, lo quo sc dice ? 

Nuncft so lm de decir, lo quo sc siente ? 

Oy sin miedo, que lihre escandalice, 

Puede hahlar al ingenio, assegunulo 
I)e que mayor poder le atemorice. 
lbli otios siglos pudo ser pecarto 

Se\ero estudio, y la \erdad desimda, 

Y romper el sileneio el bicn liablado. 

Pues sepa quicn lo niega, y quien lo duda, 

Que es lengua la Veidad de Dios seve.o, 

Y la lengua de Dios nunca fue inuda. 

Son la verdad, y Dios, Dios verdadero. 

Ni eternidad divina los separa, 

Ni de los dos ulguno fue primero. 

Si Dios a la verdad se adelantaia, 

Siendo verdad, implicacion liuviera 
ViU ter, y en que \erdad dc ser dexara. 

3 He earnestly condemns the Spanish imitation of the Arabian tour¬ 
naments with pointed canes :— 

Qucxosn. es ver un Iufazon de Kspaiia, 

Abre^iudo en la silla a la gineta, 

Y gas tar un cavallo en una caha ? 

Que la niilez al gollo le acometa 

Oon semejante municion, apruebo ; 

Mas no la edad madura, la perfeta. 
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Quevedo’s satires in verse, and his humorous poems, 
are not so well known out of Spain as his prose writings 
of the same description, of which the most remarkable are 
.his Visions or Dreams, and his novel of the Great Tacano, 
Oc the Captain of Thieves, called Don ^ablos, ( Vida del 
Button, llarnado D. Pablos,) which certainly may be 
regaruad as the most burlesque of the knavery romances . 1 
Lucian lumished him with the original idea of satirical 
visions; but Quevedo’s were the first of their kind in 
modern literature. Owing to frequent imitations, their 
faults are now no longer disguised by the charm of 
novelty, arfd even their iqprits have ceased to interest. 
Still, however, they must be regarded as ingenious pro¬ 
ductions, abounding in practical truths. They are not, it 
is true, remarkable either for delicate satire or pure philo¬ 
sophy. But Quevedo’s object was to scourge human 
folly and vice in the mass; and the severe lashes which 
he deals out in his Visions are in excellent unison with 
the popular nature of the idea, and the poignant, style of 
its execution. lie has made perverted Justice, with all 
her servants and satellites, and particularly the Alguaz.il,s, 
figure in the foreground of his picture; but the melan¬ 
choly fate of the author may well excuse, though even in 
the visionary world, these monotonous features in his sati¬ 
rical work. Among the passages for which no just excuse 
can be found, arc some coarse descriptions. The reader 
is occasionally surprised by the humorous sallies with 
which Quevedp breaks forth in these Visions; for example, 


Kxercite sus fuereus el manrebo 

Knfrenies de csquadrone.s; no en la irentc 
De el util bruto el bast a de el acebo. 

K1 trompete le llama diligente, # 

I)undo fuerza de ley cl \ieuto vano, 

Y al son este el exercito obediente. 

Con quanta m&gestad llena la nmno 

La pica, y el mosquete corga el ombro, 

De cl que se atveve a ser buen Castellano. 

1 Quc\ed«'\ SurhoSj or Visionos, which are now translated into almost 
every culti\«ued language in Kurope, were, shortly after their appearance, 
intioducecl into German literature by Moscherosch von Wilstedt, under 
the title ot (Jesichte Philanders von Sitteicald. The romance of the 
Great Tacano has also been translated into various languages. 
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in that of the Last Judgment, in which he describes 
“ some merchants who had got their souls on the outside of 
their bodies, so that their five senses got into the finger 
nails of their right hand .” 1 

For the serious works of Quevedo, we must refer here 
to his poems only, as his serious compositions in pro^e are 
in general of a theological and ascetic character. The son¬ 
nets, canciones, odes, and pastoral poems; which he pub¬ 
lished under the name of the Bachelor de la Torre, are 
even at the present day highly extolled by critics ; 2 and 
these poems have certainly more correctness than most of 
Quevedo’s other works. But they chiefly consist of imi¬ 
tations of the Spanish Petrarchist style, which was always 
foreign to Quevedo; and notwithstanding their extreme 
elegance of language and versification, they are absurdly 
surcharged with antiquated phrases of affected gallantry. 
The snows which inflame the poet, and similar tropes 
in which the beauty of a mistress is brilliantly set 
forth, occasionally call to mind the style of the Italian 
Marinists. Nevertheless, some of these sonnets well de¬ 
serve the favour which has been extended to them . 3 

1 Pero lo que nms me espantb, fue (le ver los cuerpos de dos o ties 
mercadores, que sc Inman vestido las almas de reM's, y teninn todos los 
ciuco sentidos en las uuas de hi mana derecha. Suefio del Jvizio final , 
a de hi a Calaveras. 

2 An elegant edition of these poems was published by Luis Joseph 
Velasquez, the author of the History of Spanish poetry, under the title 
of — Poesias que publico Dr. Francisco dc (inevedo Villegas con cl 
no mb re dc Fa chiller Franc, de la Torre , &c. Madrid, lTftil, in quaito. 
Velasquez lias proved Que\edo to be tlie author of these compositions. 

J For example :— 

Bella es mi Kin fa, si los lazos de oro 
al apacible Hemo desordena: 
hella si de mis ojos enagena 

el alti\o desden que sjempre lloro. ■ 

ilella, si con la luz que sola ndoro 
la tempestad del >iento, y mar seremi: 
bella, si a la dureza de mi pena 
buehe las gracias del celeste Coro. 

Bella, si mansa, bella si terrible, 
bella si crudn, bella esquivn, y bella 
si buelve gra>e aquella luz del Cielo. 

Cuya beldad liumana, y apacible, 

t ni se puede saber lo que es sin vella, 

ni vista entendera la que es el suelo. 
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Quevedo’s Endec has, or Laments, have a pleasing na¬ 
tional character . 1 Jfhe pastoral poems contained in this 
collection approximate to the good specimens of the six¬ 
teenth century. • Quevedo evidently wished to prove 
what he was capable of producing in this, style of compo-. 
sition 

The serious poems of which Quevedo has avowed him¬ 
self the author are very unequal in character . 2 Jlis 
didactic and sententious sonnets are energetic, but defi¬ 
cient in delicacy . 3 Some of the best assume a satirical 

1 The commencement of one ofrfhcsc Emlechas may be transcribed 
.r-s a specimen :— 

** Corona i(el Cielo, 

Auudna bell a, 
conocida estrella 
del noctuino vclo, 

Tu *jola del coro 
de las luxnbres bellas, 
oye inis querellas, 
piles tus males lloro. 

I’ll fuiste querida, 
y ohidada fuiste, 

)o querido, y triste, 
quien me iudd, me ohida. 

' The stxie of tlie following appears unobjectionable:— 

Ksta por scr, 6 Lisi, la primeia 

Flor, que lia ossado liar de los calores, 

Recien nacidas joyas, y colores, 

Aventurando el precio a. la libera: 

Est% que estudio fue k la Priimueia, 
en qiiien se anticiparon explendores. 

De el Sol, sera primicia de las Horcs, 

Y culto, con que la alma to xeneni. 

A cortrt \idu mice destinada, 

Sus edades son boras: en un dia 
Su parto, y mnerte el Cielo rie, v llora. 

Lo^rese en tu cabello respetuda 
De el ano, no rmilogre lo que cria, 

Aqueta en larga \ida, eterna Aurora. 

* The subjoined is on modern Rome:— 

Basons en Roma a Roma, 6 Peiegiino, 

Y en Roma mismu a Roma no la halla-s. 

Dadaver son, Jas que ostentO muialias, 

Y Tumba de si proprio el Axentino. 

Yaze donde revnaba el Palatino, 

Y limadttb del tieinpo las medullas, 

z 
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turn . 1 His odes in the Pindaric style are, however, stiff 
and formal. He wrote a piece of moral declamation in 
verse, called Sermon Estoyco , (Stoical Sermon,) which is, 
in truth, precisely what the title denotes- 

That Quevedo entertained very vague notions respecting 
poetry, is particularly evident from the whim which in¬ 
duced him to translate, in rhymed verse, the stoical Enchi¬ 
ridion, or Manual of Epictetus. The translation is, how¬ 
ever, much esteemed by the Spaniards . 2 


VILLKOAS. 

An Anacreon was still wanting to Spanish literature, 
though various attempts in the Anacreontic style had been 
made. That a poet, penetrated at once with the classic 
spirit of Anacreon, Horace, and Catullus, should now arise, 
and become the favourite of the Spanish public, was a 
thing scarcely to be expected; for all the resources of 
amatory poetry in the only style which had hitherto been 


Mus sr mucstran destrozo a. las batallas 
Do las edades, <]ue Blason Latino. 

Solo el Tiber quedb, cuya corricntc, 

Si ciudad la regb, ya srpoltura 
La llora eon furies to son doliente. 

0 lloinn, on tu "rando/.a, eri tu hermosura 
liny6 lo que era firmo, y solamentc 
Lo fugitive pcrmanece, y dura. 

Lor example, the following, wliicli is addressed to Astraea:— 

Arroja las balanzas, sacra Astreu, • 

Plies que tienen tu mano ernbarazada; 

Y si se mueveii, tiemblan de til espada, 

Que el peso, y la igualdad no las meneu. 

No estas justilicada, sino fea; 

Y en \ez de estar igual, estas armada; 

Feroz te vo la gente, no njustada; 

QflUeres que cl tribunal batalla sea ? 

Ya militan las Leyes, y el Derecho, 

Y te sirven de textos las beridas, 

Que escrive nuestra sangro en nucstro peebo. 

La parca eres fatal para las udas, 

Pues lo que hilaron otras, has desheclio, 

Y has buelto las balanzas bomicidus. 

*- r Tbis may probably account for its insertion in the second volume 
of the Parnaso Espaiiol. 
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found agreeable to Spanish taste, seemed to be exhausted. 
The poetry of Villfgas, however, produced, precisely for 
this reason, the more powerful impression on a public 
which ardently longed for entertainment. 

Estevan Manuel de Villegas was born in the year 1595,. 
at Nagera, or Naxera, a little town in Old Castile. The 
history of his life is simple. His parents, who were noble, 
though not rich, sent him to study at Madrid and Sala¬ 
manca. His taste for poetry was developed at a very 
early period. Even in his fifteenth year lie translated 
Anacreon, and several of the odes of Horace, in verse; 
and likewise* imitated those poets in original compositions. 
In his twentieth year he ga\^e the finishing touch to his 
youthful effusions, and added to the collection of his trans¬ 
lated and original poems a second part, which has since 
been published conjointly with them. 1 lie soon after 
printed the whole collection at his own expense, at Naxera, 
under the title of Amatorins; but in the interior of the 
hook, the poems are styled Erotica #. 2 Villegas ventured 
to dedicate these poems, together with the part added to 
them, to which a particular title might more properly have 
been assigned, to Philip III., though individual portions of 
the collection had previously been addressed to other 
patrons. That a monarch like Philip III. should have 
accepted the dedication of such a collection may not be 
surprising, and the freedom was pardonable in a young 
author of three-and-twenty. Put this dedication is, in 
another respect, remarkable in the history of Spanish 
literature; for the Eroticas of Villegas contain some pas¬ 
sages which, though not wanting in delicacy of expression, 
are nevertheless so extremely free, that it is wonderful 
how they happened to escape the censure of the Inquisi- 

1 The third hook of the first division of these poems, is dedicated to 
1 «*nian(Jez de Velasco, the constable of Castile. In the dedicatory \ei i <m 
V illepfas says :— 

Mis dulces cantilenas, 

Mis suaves delicias, 

A los vientii limndas , 

A los colorce escritas , Ac. 

- The edition which I have seen is entitled, Amatorias de JD. Est< btyi 
Manuel dc Villegas . It is printed at Naxera, and on the title pe^e 
Im ars the date of 1020, and on the iinal page, lf}17. 

z 2 
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tion. The dedication was, however, productive of neither 
good nor evil to the poet. For several years he vainly 
solicited a lucrative office, and was at last obliged to con¬ 
tent himself with the scanty emolument arising from an 
insignificant post in Naxera, his native town. From that 
time he devoted his leisure to the composition of philo¬ 
logical works in the Latin language; and though he pro¬ 
duced nothing new for Spanish poetry, he made a prose 
translation of five books of Boethius. He lived till the 
year 1669. 

The graceful luxuriance of the poetry of Villegas has 
no parallel in modern literature; and, generally speaking, 
no modern writer has so well succeeded in blending the 
spirit of ancient poetry with the modern. " Hut constantly 
to observe that correctness of ideas which distinguished 
the classical compositions of antiquity, was, by Villegas, 
as by most Spanish poets, considered too rigid a requisi¬ 
tion, and an unnecessary restraint on genius. He accord¬ 
ingly sometimes degenerates into conceits and images, the 
monstrous absurdity of which is characteristic of the 
author's nation and age. For instance, in one of his odes, 
in which lie entreats Lyda to suffer her tresses to flow, he 
says, that “ when agitated by Zephyr, her locks would 
occasion a thousand deaths, and subdue a thousand lives;” 1 
and then he adds, in a strain of extravagance surpassing 
that of the M'armists, “ that the sun himself would cease 
to give light, if lie did not snatch beams from her radiant 
brow to illumine the east.” 2 But fault! of this glaring 
kind are by no means frequent in the poetry of Villegas; 
and the fascinating grace with which he emulates his 
models, operates with so powerful a charm, that the occa¬ 
sional occurrence of some little affectation, from which he 
could scarcely be expected entirely to abstain, is easily over¬ 
looked by thjfe reader. 

The order in which the poetic works of Villegas are 

1 Assi his hebras, que en el alma adoro, 

Del Zetiro movidas, 

Dai an mil muertes, venceran mil vidas. 

9 Ni el inismo Sol resplandecer pudiera, 

Si de tu roja frente 

No hvrtara rayos, para darle al Oriente. 
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arranged is by no means the best; but as it was chosen by 
the author, it is proper to observe it in pursuing n notice 
of the poems themselves. The first book of the first part 
commences with thirty-six odes, in the style of some of the 
odes of Horace. The Dedicatory Ode, addressed to the 
king, announces, in language truly charming, the spirit of 
the whole collection. 1 Then follow, in a similar strain, 
the most delightful plays of fancy, abounding in classical 
allusions, without the least trace of pedantry. The style 
of Villegas even imparts a charm of novelty to descriptions 
of things wlijcli have been most often described.' 2 In these 

1 la tin's ode Villegas says.:— * 

>^aispiro a mas hmreles quo a mi llama 
quo offende a sus desens, quien bieri miu : 
siga eljo\en wiliente 
cn poherosa metft carro ardiente, 
i el, do todos servido, 
feliz priuido, a rei ngnulecido; 
siga do norhe, i du 
por la campafia umbiia 
el ca«,ador ligero 
al xavuli eerdoso, 
ya siendo monloado, ya montero. 

Sign por mar i tierra el behcoso 
\aron, la dura guerra, 
i en mar sea delfin, i tigre en tierra. 

Quo \o, de alagos tiornos pcrsmulido, 
seguir tengo Ins llamas de Cupido, 
seguir tengo los fuegos, 
adestrado de locos, i de ciegos. 

2 For example, tke following stanzas :— 

f) quan dulce, i sua\e 
os \er al campo, quando mas rocuea* 
en el so quexa el avo, 
el \iento spira, el nguu lisongea, 
i las pintadas ftores 
crian mil Vinos, poren mil olores. 

El alamo, i ol pi no 
sirven de estorbos a la luz de Febo. 

Brinda el baso contino 

del claro arroyo con aljofar nuovo, 

i la tendida grama 

mesa a la gula es, i al suefio caina. 

Tu solamente bella 
nos Laces falta, Tyndaris graciosa, 
i si tu bianca hicella 
no te nos presta como el alva hermosa, 
lo dulce i lo suave • 

quan amargo sera, quan duro, i gra\e, 5cc. 
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odes, romantic levity assumes freedoms which, if not 
always of the most pardonable, are invariably of the most 
graceful description; 1 whilst the soft and melodious ex¬ 
pression of tender passion, which in move than one in¬ 
stance occurs, has never been surpassed. 2 

The second book of the first division of the poems of 
Villegas consists of odes, which are free translations of the 
first book of Horace. It ought not, therefore, to have 
been ranked under the same title with the other poems in 
the collection. There is something pedantic in the gene- 
rical titles by which he distinguishes the different odes; 
for example— Mc/nptica , Enetica, Partcnetica, &c. 

1 One of these odes commences in the following comic style:— 

Mutanto piles, hermosa casadilla, 

(pic los tlos al pavon i tortolilla 

imitaxnos fiolmente, 

tu con bellc<;u, i y<> con voz doliente: 

mi voz de til belle^a 

cante, qual cisnt* en su mayor tristeya: 

pues por ti mi dcsco 

es musico suave mas que Orfeo. 

Canto el heroico al son de la trompeta 
el subito rumor de la eseopeta, 
i el tragico celebre 

calyado de Cotlmrno, nccion funebre: 
que yo de ti, casada, 
lyrico siendo, en cythara templada 
cantare solamente 

tu voea, i ojos, tu mexilla, i frente, &c. 

2 For example, in the song (for an ode it is nothin which the con¬ 
cluding line of each stanza is repeated as a burthen. 

Juro, que me seria 
en amarine tan firme como rocn, 
o como robre essento: 
i que atras volveria 
este avroyuelo, que estas liayas toca, 
qntes que cl juramento: 
pero yu la perjura 
cortar cl nrbol de mi fv procura. 

Kste diran los vientos, 
que dierou a su jura las orejas : 
esto diran los rios, 
que por estar atentos 
el susurro enfrenaron a sus quexas: 

«. pero los llantos mios 

diran, que la perjura 

cortar eFarbol de mi f*> procura. 
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With the third book of the first division commence the 
Anacreontic songs, # or, as they are styled in the collection, 
the Delicias of the poet. Their measure is chiefly Ana¬ 
creontic, sometimes in blank verse, and at other times 
presenting the most pleasing alternation of rhymes and 
assonances. Light pleasing images anci soft luxuriant' 
ideas float through these songs even more gracefully than 
in the odes attributed to Anacreon. 1 Nothing can ex¬ 
ceed the beauty of those in which a certain delicate moral 
feeling is combined with a pathetic simplicity. 2 Only a 
few can be said to be absolutely copied from the Greek or 
Latin originals. , 

The fourth tyook of the first part contains the com¬ 
plete translation of the Greet: odes ascribed to Anacreon. 
The second division is chiefly occupied with elegies and 
idyls, or eidillios, as Villegas, in hellenizing the term,chooses 
to call them. The elegies, which might with greater pro- 

1 One commences thus;— 

Juiego que por orientc 
nmestia su blanca frente 
el alba, qne upoiiiu 
sano nos rnuestra el dia, 
i a la tunic doliente: 

•\erus sulir bus aves, 
ya ligeius, ya graves, 
i ya libres del audio 
eselavas a su dueno 
dar canticos suaves : 
las Auras distraidns, 
que sopliui esparcidas 
por selvas no plantadas, 
o se muevoii panulas, 
o se pm an mo v Idas, &c. 

2 The following contains an exquisite picture of the grief of a bird 
for tic loss of her young:— 

Yo \i sobre un toimllo 
quexarse un puvunllo 
viendo su nido araado, 
de quien era caudillo, 
de uu labrador robado. 

Vile tan oongojado 
por tal atrevimiento 
dar mil quexas al viento 
para que al cielo santo 
11cve su tierno llanto, 

* m 
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priety be denominated epistles, do not belong to the best 
of the kind in Spanish literature; in t^ie idyls, or mytho¬ 
logical tales, as they ought to be called, Villegas appears 
as one of the Cultoristos , or disciples of the school of 
Gongora. 1 

The collection concludes with several imitations of 
Greek and Latin verse, which may be regarded as the 
lirst compositions of the kind in Spanish that were not 
complete failures. Doubtless the Spanish language adapts 
itself somewhat more readily to the ancient metres than 
the Italian; for filial syllables sounded in pronunciation, 
but subject to elision in scjpming, do not occur so fre¬ 
quently in Spanish as in Italian. This difference is, how¬ 
ever, in reality, but of trivial importance; and Spanish 
verses in the ancient syllabic measures do not flow much 
more naturally than the Italian compositions of the same 
kind; because many words derived from the Latin have 
received in Spanish, as well as in Italian, a modern qtian- 

llovo su liiste neento, 

mi con triste liarmoniu 

csforvundo til intento 

mil qno\as repitia: 

y.i oansamlo eulla\ a : 

y ul nue\o sentimienfo 

yn honnro lolua. 

Yu circular wdnba : 

\a rastrero con in : 

* 

mi pups dc raina cn r.mia 
al i iistico scgiua, 
i oaltamlo en la grama, 
pareee que deem : 
dame, rustico fiero, 
mi ilulce compuiiri! 

Yoi quo rospomha 

cl rubtico : No * 

1 Tin* subjoined passage presents a specimen of the affectation of ilit* 
J'istilo Ciilto :— ' 

Los ciento, quo clio passos, bella damu, 
los mil, quo ilio suspiros, tiemo rio, 
siendo clla esquiva, mas que al Sol su ram a, 
i el, mas que el Sol, am ante a su desuo : 
yo eantarc, quo amor mi peelio inllama, 
i no de Marte el plomo, cu>o brio 
* en el Miciado bronce, rcsouaiitc 

iengam,'a os ya de Jupiter tonantc. 
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’ tity, 1 which is generally confounded with the ancient 
quantity by the iuytators of the Greek and Latin metres. 
The Spanish hexameters of Villegas, it is tru$, approach 
in point of facility to the hexameters of antiquity.- But the 
pentameters defied his imitative talent.il In his sapphic 
ver<e tiie measure resolves into iambics. One of these 
sapphic odes is, however, exquisitely beautiful. 4 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF LYRIC, BUCOLIC, EPIC, 
DIDACTIC, AND SATIRICAL POETRY, TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE PERIOD EMBRACED IN THIS SECTION. 

• 

After Queve,do and Villegas, and before entering upon 
the notice of a series of dramatic poets, who^e works 
must form a subject of separate consideration, it will 

1 See the first volume of my Hit,/ary of Italian Isi/mt/arr, p. h(). 

- Villegas lias thus tuinslated one of Virgil’s idvls into Spanish 
hexameters:— 

Lveidas, Corydon, i Cor) don el nmante de Philip 
Pastor el lino de cabras, el otro de blnneas ovejas, 
ambos a dos tiernos, moyos umbos, Arcades ambos, 
viendo quo los rayon del sol fa ti gab an el orbe, 
i quo bibrando fuego fero/. In canicuht Iadra, 
jiI jmin christal, que eria la fuente sonorn, 
llevudos del son alegre do su blando susurro, 
las plantas \ clocks mueven, los passos nniman, 
i nl tronco do mi verde onebro se sientan amigos, See. 

3 Hie following arc ini ended for hexameters and pentameteis :— 

Coin# el monte sigues a Diana, dixo Cv tlierou, 
lfictyna heimosa, siondo la cay a fea ? 

No rno la desprccias Cvpiida, responde Diana, 

Tu tnmbien fuiste cay a, la red lo diga. 

A It is an ode to Zephyr:— 

Dulro veeino de la verde selva, 
huesped eterno del Abril florido, 
vital alieuto de la madro Venus, 

Zcphyro blando, 

Si de mis ansias el amor supiste, 
tu, que las quejas de mi voz Uevaste. 
nyo, no temas, i a mi Nympha dile, 
dile que muero. 

Philis un tiempo mi dolor sabia, 

Pliilis un tiempo nii dolor lloraba, 
quisome un tiempo, mas agora tenio, 
temo sus iras; &c. # 
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be necessary to mention several ingenious writers, who, 
though endowed with eminent talents, were nevertheless 
unable to retard the fast approaching close of the golden 
era of Spanish poesy. 

JAUREGUI. 

If pure diction, joined to a descriptive style of the most 
perfect kind, might form a sufficient claim to the title ol 
poet of the first rank, the right of Juan do Jauregui, or 
Xauregui, to that distinction, among the Spanish poets of 
the first half of the seventeenth century, Cfjuld not be 
disputed. Jauregui, who was of Biscayan origin, but 
educated in the interior of, Spain, first, developed his 
talents in Italy. In that country he prosecuted his poetic 
studies, and at the same time thought it no degradation 
to practise painting as a profession, though lie was a 
nobleman and a knight of the order of Calatrava. lie is 
said to have excelled in painting even more than in 
poetry. While in Italy, he made a Spanish translation ol 
Tasso’s Amynta, in which he was so successful, that the 
translation is still regarded by the educated portion of his 
countrymen as possessing the characteristics of the hap¬ 
piest original composition. Jauregui was a decided oppo¬ 
nent of the Gongorists: but his taste did not coincide 
with that of Quevedo. He devoted much talent and 
industry to a free translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia in 
octaves. He died in 1650. His poetic remains, ex¬ 
clusive of his translations, are by no me&vs numerous. 
The translation of Lucan was not published till long alter 
the death of Juaregui; but ever since its appearance 
the Spaniards have admired it as a classic composition; 
and it unquestionably possesses all the merit that the 
translation of stch a work can possibly present. But 
from a man whfc could be induced to apply so much labour 
and time to a translation of Lucan, no very extraordinary 
proofs of poetic talent were to be expected; and it must 
be confessed that Jauregui in none of his compositions 
has risen above what may be called the poetry of style. 
He might have carried this kind of merit still farther, had 
not«his Lucan led him into a kind of mannered affectation. 
Among his original w,orks, his Orfeo , a mythological talc, 
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in five cantos, deserves to be distinguished. 1 But his lyric 
poems, and particularly his sonnets, hear evident traces of 
the man of genius and of cultivated mind.' 2 Jauregui’s 
dramatic compositions, which were written with the view 
of reforming the national taste, are now lost to literature, 
and were at the time of their production indignantly 
banished from the stage. He is the author of some small 
works in prose, one of which is a treatise on painting. 3 

1 'flie stanzas in which the arrival of Orpheus at the Acheron is related, 
may serve as a specimen of .Tnmegtii’s talent for poetic description:— 

Ll(%a ,i Aqueronto, y en su oiilla espera, 

Las cuerdtis requiricnefo y consultando: 

Vt* ln^gfosera borca, a ki ribera 

Opuesta conducir copioso bainlo: 

Del instrumento, y de la \oz esmera 

De nuevo entonccs el accnto blundo ; 

Gimp la cuerda al rebatir del arco, 

Y su gemido es remora del barco. 

Itesono on la ribera tiempo cscaso 

HI canto que limnauar las piedras suelc; 

Quando atnis vuelvc, y obedece el vaso 

Mas «i la \oz, que al remo que le impele ; 

La conducida turba, al nuevo caso, 

Se ad mini, sc regala, sc couduele, 

Y las icprobns almas, con aliento, 

Se juzgan revocadas del tormento.— Orf'eo, Cant. 11. 

2 The following is a sonnet of Jauregui, addressed to the rising sun: 

ltubio Planetu, cuya lumbre pura 
del tiempo mide cada punto, i ora, 
si el hello objeto, que mi peeho adoni 
sojc^le gozo cut,re Ja nochc oscura ; 

Por quo )a sc adelanta, i se apresura 
tu luz injusta, i cl Oriente dora? 
las sonbras alexando de la Aurora, 
i cou las sonbras mi feliz venfcura ? 

Pints que cl dulce espacio defraudado 
ya de la noclie, me duras el dia, • 
tal que de vida un punto no me devos. 

Si deves (causa del ausencia mia) 

que es vida solo el tiempo que me llevas; 
i el que me ofreces un mortal cuidado. 

" Jauregui’b translation of Lucan was published, together with his , 
Orfcoy under the title of P/uosahu de D, Juan de Jaureyui, por ]). 
Ilamon Fernandez, Madrid, 178!), in 2 vols. Hvo. The other poetic 
works of this author, including his translation of the Amynta, are col¬ 
lected in the Jtimas de D. Juan de Jaureyui , Sevilla, 101H, in # quarft>. 
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BORJA Y F.SUUILLACH*. 

% 

Prince Francisco de llorja y Esquillache, a knight of the 
Golden Fleece, and for some time viceroy of Peru, was 
the most distinguished, in point of birth, of all the Spanish 
poets of his age. 1 With regard to cultivation, he may be 
placed on a level with Jauregui; but he deserves to rank 
higher in poetic invention. Throughout his long life, 
which, when he died in 1658, had extended to nearly 
eighty years, he seems constantly to have doroted a por¬ 
tion of his time to the study of poetry; and though he was 
not entitled to the praises laviched on him by his flatterers, 
who styled him the Prince of Spanish Poets, he may be 
regarded as the last representative of the classic style of 
the sixteenth century. The collection of his sonnets, 
epistles, tales, romances, and canciones, forms a large 
quarto volume, the last half of which is printed in double 
columns. 2 Prince Francisco dc Borja was likewise the 
author of an unsuccessful epic poem, entitled, Napoles 
Conquistada, and various works on sacred subjects. 
Though he did not contribute to the advancement of 
Spanish poetry, yet in all his writings he decidedly op¬ 
posed that subtlety and affectation which in the time of 
Gongora usurped the place of real genius. The intimate 
friendship he had contracted in his youth with the younger 
Argensola, had no doubt a favourable influence on the 
early development of his talent. In the' preface to his 
poems, which is in verse, he explains the principles of his 
taste with so much accuracy, modesty, and elegance, that 
the reader cannot fail to be prepossessed in his favour, 


1 The name o$ this poet is of Italian origin. He was descended 
from a branch of the Italian house of Borgia , and married the heiress 
of the principality of Squillace in Naples. Both names were, according 
to Spanish custom, Hispanized, first in the pronunciation, and subse 
quently in the orthography. 

2 I have seen only the second edition of the Obras in verso de I). 
Francisco de Borja , Principe de Esquillache , Anberes, 1 Go 4, 01)2 
pafgps, quarto. Some of his poems are contained in the Parnaso 
E spatial. 
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before entering on an attentive perusal of his works. 1 lie 
was particularly averse to all kinds of affectation and ex¬ 
travagance. 2 Molt of his sonnets bear traces of mature 
reflection. 3 Hi£ long tale of Jacob and Rachel, ( Cantos 
de Jacob y Rftt/uel,) in octaves, has indeed no other merit 

Ifo thus addresses his poems:— 

A inanos do miiehos vais, 

Versos mios, sin defeiisu, 

Y sujetos a la ofeiisa 

De qtiien menos l.i espemis. 

Y r si en till peligro estais, 

TnjnstttmeiKe me aiiiman 

Los que pidcjf que os impiiman ; 

Pars tjuando l^izir prclcuden. 

Si oscuros .so//, no sc enticndcn, 

Y si claros , im sc cstiwan. 

K1 que sabe, esiimaia, 

Si algun estudio leneis: 

A mas florin no aspire is ; 

Ni mas el tiempo os dura. 

Quicn dcfendcros podrd, 

Seta qnando mn s, ahjnno ; 

Y si cs Platon, basin el vno . 

Que en las frases y en los modos 
Querer contentnr a todos, 

Ks no agrudar a ninguno. 

2 lie thus characterizes his own style :— 

Sif/o nn medio cn la Jornada , 

Y de vus versos despido , 

O pnlabras de rnido , 

O Hanezn demasiada ; 

Y osenndad nj'ectada. 

Es camino de iitnjar 
No saberse declarar; 

Ya quien se de\e adinitir, 

Estudie para eserhir, 

No eserhe para estudiar. 

a For example, the following, which may be sAled the Disenchant¬ 
ment, ( Dcscmjaho .) 

Dichosa soledad, mudo silencio, 

Secretos pass os de dormidas fuentes, 

Que por el verde prado sus corilentes, 

I amas, si van b vienen diferencio: 

Vuestra quietud estimo, y re\erencio 
Con ojos, y deseos diferentes; 

Fues j a, ni el ciego aplauso de las gentes 
Con ambiciosa pluma diligencio. • 
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than that of elegant diction. 1 Hrs lyric romances, how¬ 
ever, of which he wrote upwards of two hundred and 
fifty, present at once the richest and mt>st beautiful glean¬ 
ings in that species of poetic composition.^ 


Desdc In luz, quo \ isto la lntifiana, 

Los passos cueiHo al trabajado din, 

Hitsta que pisa el Sol la espuma ciuni. 

Dp quanto fno mi engaiio, y compania, 

De qiiaino ante, con ignorancia \ann, 

Kn Mieslra soledad perdi la mia. 

1 The commencement of this poem, except in so far t as regards the 
diction, encourages no finotirable expectation:— 

Canto a Jacob, y do sii Ksposa canto 
La prregiina angelica*lierniObiira: * ' 

Siete an os de fineza, amor y llanto, 

Sin proinio, sin Aeiilad, y sin \entura: 

VA engaho-^o Surgro, que entretanto 
Con fingida esperanza le assegura, 

Y ul burlado pastor, que le ser\ia, 

Promesns de Uaquel rumple con Lia. 

* Tii, Musa celestial, que on las estrellas 
Segura pones inuMblos ]dantas, 

Y en dulce paz de sus legion e.s bellas, 

Sohit; Ins alias fuenlcs te lebantas: 

Si es tuvo el mnndo, si obedccen el his 
l)e essjm puras esqimdras sacrosantns, 

Piesto deseiemla de an rayo ardiente 
Pliego, que el pecho y su temor aliente. 

2 Part of one of these poems may bo transcribed here .— 

LhirmiNun los pujmillos 
Con dulees Aoees al Sol, *. 

Que por a\er quien le llama, 

Mai dornndo re cord 6. 

Kscuchava entre las a\es 
De un anoyuelo la voz, 

Que ngradecido a su 1 timbre, 

La bien \cnida le dio. . 

Knt.ro las ramus de un olmo 
4^e ueompana un itiisefior, 

Yluumorado testigo 
De quantas \ezes snlio. 

Yo sola triste a / son 
De tod os I loro soledad , y amor , 

Kn el valle de mi alden 
Z cl os a aguardando estoy, 

Que saiga un Sol a mis ojos, 

Que en otros bravos dormio. 
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OTHER POETS OF THIS PERIOD-THE SYLVA8, OR 

* POETIC FORESTS. 


To enter intb a detailed description of the works of 
some other Spanish poets, with whom, the old national 
poetry and the Italian style equally perished, would be 
the more unnecessary here, as those poets, though not 
without genius, wanted proper cultivation, and merely 
followed in the general stream. Besides, there is no want 
of literary notices which furnish abundant information 
respecting Luis de Ulloa, Francisco de Rioja, Gravina, 
Manuel de Mela, Juan de Tarsi s, Count of Villamcdiana, 
and others. 1 # It is, however, worthy of remark, that at 
this period, as in preceding ages, Spanish noblemen and 
men of rank were distinguished among the candidates 
lor poetic fame. The Poetic Forests, (St/lvas,) as they 
were styled, according to Gongora’s nomenclature, but 
which were afterwards designated by the common Spanisli 
word Selvas, doubtless contributed in no slight degree to 
hasten the decline of genuine poetry in Spain. In these 
Forests rhymed prose could flow on without obstruction, 
and every conceit was in its proper place; for no fixed 
metre, and no unity of ideas or events restrained the poet 
or versifier. The works of Count Rebolledo, which are 
deserving of particular notice, will afford a sufficient idea 
of the direction thus given to the lyric, didactic, narrative, 
and bucolic poetry of Spain, in a general combination of 
all these styles*. 

REBOLLEDO. 


Bernardino, Count Rebolledo, was one of the heroes 
of the latter period of the thirty years war in Germany. 
Afftr having distinguished himself in the military service 
both of Spain and Austria, he resided for a considerable 
time in the quality of Spanish ambassador at Copenhagen, 


Montes riezidle, quo siento 
Dc lo* males el major, 
hi como ul padre del dia 
I,e veis priniero quo yo; &c. 

1 It only necessary to refer to Velasquez end Diezef 
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where he watched over the interests of his sovereign with 
reference to the designs of the king of Sweden. His 
taste for military and political affairs did not preclude the 
exercise of his talent for poetry. But it was not until his 
mission to Copenhagen, when lie had attained the age of 
inaturity, that lie found leisure to prosecute his poetic 
studies with assiduity. Thus, for the first time, and per¬ 
haps for the last, was Spanish poetry in the middle of the 
seventeenth century transplanted to Scandinavia. Count 
Rebolledo was much pleased with his residence in Copen¬ 
hagen; and he rendered signal service to his Danish 
majesty, when Charles Gustavus, king of Sweden, marched 
across the frozen Belt, and bombarded the Danish capital. 
Though a zealous catholic, life felt for the royal house of 
Denmark a kind of personal devotion, which he seized 
every opportunity of manifesting, both in verse and prose. 
He took particular interest in the study of the history and 
geography of Denmark, with the view of describing them 
in Spanish verse. Having returned to his native country, 
where he was appointed minister of-war, he died in 1676, 
in the eightieth year of his age. Ilis poems were, during 
his life, collected and published under various titles. 1 
One of these collections, entitled Ocios, (Leisure Hours,) 
proves that count Rebolledo, though he only travelled in 
a long beaten track, and even in that track did not shine 
above his contemporaries, possessed, nevertheless, a degree 
of poetic cultivation, probably unparalleled in Copenhagen 
in the age in which lie lived. lie was particularly suc¬ 
cessful as a writer of elegant madrigals; 2 and he is the 

1 It is not now necessary to refer to the old and desultory collections 
of the works of count llebolledo. They may be found collected alto¬ 
gether under their respective titles in the edition of the Obras J*oeticas 
tie Conde Bernardino de HeboUedo % Madrid, 17 7^, in 4 \ols. octivo. 
In this collection the interesting letter in prose, (Part 1. in the Ocins, 
p. 2(51,) in which Bebolledo gives a detailed account of his residence in 
Copenhagen, is deserving of particular attention. 

2 The three following afford fair specimens of his talent in this species 
of composition:— 

i. 

Dichoso quien te mira 
y mas dichoso quien por ti suspira, 

* y en extremo dichoso, 

quien un suspiro te debio amoroso. 
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author of a play, entitled, Amor Despreciando Riesfjos, 1 
(Love Dreads no Danger,) which possesses considerable 
interest. But Reb'olledo’s name has been rendered still 
more remarkably in the history of Spanish literature by 
his dull Forests, for which he himself claimed the title of 
poetic, though they exhibit only the last traces of Spanish* 
poetry. Other writers had already done their utmost to 
gi\e importance to the rhymed prose of these Forests. 
But Rebolledo so completely mistook the essence of poetry, 
that he really conceived he was executing works of high 
poetic merit, when he put into verse a compendium of the. 
History and*'G-eography o£ Denmark, entitled, Selvas 
Danieas, and a treatise on the Art of War and State Po¬ 
licy, entitled, Selva Militory Politico. Whoever attempts 
to travel through Rebolledo’s Danish Forests, will soon 
find, especially if he have any recollection of genuine 
Spanish poetry, that he has undertaken a very unpleasant 
task. In the first half of the work, not a single poetic or 
even ingenious trait enlivens the dry enumeration <jf facts. 
What the author intended for a narrative poem, is found 
to be merely an account of the History of Denmark, re¬ 
lated in the lowest style of commonplace prose; and the 


Lisi, yo to m en suenos tan pindosn, 
como despiert el alma de desen, 
pero mentis lie mosa. 

•Quien Imbra qtie tal crca? 

* dos imposibles me fingio la idea, 
y con scr su il tsiou tan engnnosn 
la to mo mister 

y qua inmortal en mi el tonnento sen, 
si no has de ser piadosa hast a ser lea. 

III. 

Lisis, este diamante 

de mi firmer, a simbolo brillante 

en que quiso incluir naturaleza 

un rayo de la luz de tu belleza, 

bien constante, y helado, 

a nuestros corazones retratado, 

mas puede la experiencia persuadirme, 

quo es el tuyo mas duro, el mio mas lime. 

1 See vol. ii. of the Obras. 


A A 
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multitude of northern names, which partly retain their 
original spelling, and are partly Hispanized, have a pecu¬ 
liarly grotesque effect. 1 The geography ot Denmark, 
which constitutes the second part of the/work, presents a 
few poetic passages. 2 Dut the Military and Political 

1 For example:— 

Los Kstados, do aquel vinculo libres, 
eligieron Concordes a Clnistiano, 
bijo de Teodorico 

de Oldemburg y Dolmen horsle Conde 
(progenio del famoso Witekiudo, 
sucesor de los Reyes dc Saxonia, 
con titulo de Duqup) 
caso con Dorotea, 

viuda de Cliristovid, ' * 

y curonose luego en Copenhagen. 

JCn tan to los Sueco.s eligieron 
a Carlos, y tu\ieron 
los dos dudosa guerra; 
pero siemlo vencido y desterrado, 
y Cliristiuno cn Suecia eoronado, 

» llevb a D:inia el tesojo de aqucl Reyno: 

n quo nfiodiu hi liercncia 
de Sleswic y de Holsacia, 
por la inuerte de Adolfo, 

mi diiectoi* y tio. h us J)anicns y 1. cap. ii. 

2 The commencement, for instance:— 

La selva mas pomposa, 
que a su dcidad consagrn Dinamarca, 
ticne por centro uu christalino lago, 
que de mi ameno isleo, 
que vision /lores y eoronan plantas^ 
es frugriuite y lucida conipetencia, v 
c*s hundosa tambien circum/ereneia : 
y el a las bellas Ninfus, 
de la deidad ul eulto dcdicadus, 
apacible teutro, 
donde la/.os y redes 
Nuclei! tender en las cstnas calmas, 
a los peees, las lieras y las almas. 

Aqui jo latigado 
de itn iuiimto numero de penas, 
de proeelosas mis ngitado, 
del destino armstrundo las codcnas, 
cicrto de sus injarias, 
y del progreso de mi vida incierto, 
t no esperado tome traquilo puerto; 

y entie sus verdes y floridas grefias 
ilc la dridad levereucie las seilas. 
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Forest, which is intended for a didactic poem, is rhymed 
prose from beginning to end. It is difficult to say whether 
the principles of tactics, 1 or the instructions in the art of 
government, 2 appear most ridiculous in the versified garb 
in which Kebolledo has clothed them. Ttye worthy author, 
might with more propriety have applied the title of poems 
to his Selvas Sat/radas, (Sacred Forests,) which are 
translations of the Fsalms in the, loose forms of the Forests. 


1 For ox am pie :— 

Jlnsta t*l coition vostido tic hulrillo 
e tim'd solo cl pnrapelo aprueba, 
a quaulos on su fShrica molesttm 
j^tifUin con lo qne tluran lo tjue cn entail : 
la linea de defensa 
al tiro de mosqiiete no a\outage, 
m exeedan de noventa, 
ni tengan menos de sesenta grsulos 
los Angulos frailqueados ; 
enpaces los haveses, 

} las golus no estieehns, 
outre hi guarden proporciones tales, 
quo por pcii'ecionar algunas cosas 
no queden las tlenias defectuosas. 

Sch a wilifur ij pofit . Distincion , 

(that is to say, Section) \i. $ 


For example : — 

La antignedad 11 Am6 adverlidamiente 
los oonsejeros ojas, 
son del cuerpo politico y hum an o 
udalides forzosos, 

lian d<* hnber visto muclio, 
verlo de lojos y de eerca todo, 
y recibir cspecios diferentos, 
y por los ner\ios optieos 
eommiicarlas al coimm seutido, 
rcpiestMitundo fieles los nbgetos, 
sin oeultar vii tildes ni defetos ; 
el lleyrio quo no adnaite compahia 
Hilda o eiegfts sin el los, 
la prudeneia Heal esta lihrada 
cn saber escogellos, 
v a cnidadoso c^amen obligada. 

!. c. JJisUm ion xxiii. $ t. 


A A 2 
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CONTINUATION' OK TIIK HISTORY OF THE SPANISH DRAMA. 

The feeling of regret with which the decay of Spanish 
poetry in the age of Ilebolledo is beheld, yields to the 
agreeable surprise which arises on taking a retrospective 
view of the Spanish drama, the history of which must 
now be continued to the close of the present period. The 
history of the Spanish drama should properly be studied 
as a whole; but that combined mode of viewing the sub¬ 
ject was not compatible with a synchronous account of all 
the remarkable productions ..of the polite**literature of 
Spain. Having, however, in connexion with Lope de 
Vega, spoken of Virucs, Mental van, and others, it will, 
at least, be convenient not to separate the series of dra¬ 
matic poets who emulated or imitated Calderon. 

CALDERON. 

Again, in the history of Spanish poetry, a writer occurs 
whose name deserves to be transmitted to the latest pos¬ 
terity, and who flourished along with others who are also 
worthy of honourable remembrance. 

Pedro Calderon de la Barca, descended from a noble 
family, was born in the year 1600. He is said to have 
written his first dramatic woijc before he had completed 
his fourteenth year. Having finished his collegial studies 
at an early age, he, according to the custom of the times, 
attached himself to some patrons whom he found among 
the nobility at the court of Madrid. Not satisfied, how¬ 
ever, with this mode of introducing himself to the great 
world, he became a soldier, and served in several cam¬ 
paigns in Ita|y and the Netherlands. Meanwhile,* the 
fame of his talents as a dramatic poet was widely spread; 
and it was foretold that he would equal, if not exceed, 
Lope de Vega. King Philip IV., who afforded more 
liberal encouragement to the drama than any of his pre¬ 
decessors, and who was himself the author of several 
plays, was gratified by the idea that he had in Calderon 
a ,man capable of giving splendour to the court theatre. 
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lie culled him to Madrid in the year 1G36, and shortly 
after invested him jvitli the order of St. lago. From tins 
period Calderon became permanently fixed at court, and 
his young sovereign, whose chief attention was devoted to 
amusements and festivities, kept him in qonstant activity.. 
No expense was spared in bestowing pomp and brilliancy 
on the pieces which Calderon produced for the entertain¬ 
ment of the court; but, on the other hand, it was expected 
of him to accommodate his genius to the conditions re¬ 
quired by a courtly audience. His taste was consulted 
in the arrangement of all public festivities, and the tri¬ 
umphal arch through which queen Maria of Austria 
made her public; entrance injo Spain was erected in con¬ 
formity with his suggestions. 

In his fifty-second year Calderon took holy orders, but 
did not on that account totally relinquish his previous 
occupations. From that time, however, he applied him¬ 
self with more particular assiduity to the composition of 
his Autos Sacramentales, which soon superseded through¬ 
out the whole of Spain all the older dramas of this class. 
Calderon lived to an advanced age, admired by his country¬ 
men, and amply rewarded by ecclesiastical dignities, pen¬ 
sions, and presents, from his sovereign. In the estimation 
of the public, his dramas surpassed those of every preced¬ 
ing and contemporary writer. But in his old age, he 
himself attached but little importance to his temporal pro¬ 
ductions. The duke of Veragua addressed to him a 
flattering leiteif, requesting to be furnished with a com¬ 
plete list of his dramas, because the booksellers were in 
the habit of selling the works of other writers under his 
name. In reply, Calderon, who was then in his eightieth 
year, supplied the duke only with the list of his Autos 
tSaA-umentales. He added in a letter, that, with regard 
to his temporal dramas, he felt offended that, in addition 
to his own faulty works, those of other authors should be 
circulated in his name; and besides that, his writings 
were so altered, that he himself could not recognise even , 
their titles. lie also expressed his determination to fol¬ 
low the example of the booksellers, and to pay as little 
regard to his plays as they did; but he observed that, 
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on religious grounds, he attached more importance to hit- 
Autos. 1 * 3 

Calderon died in 1687, in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age. Several collections of his dramas appeared dur¬ 
ing his life, anjl among the rest one published by his 
brother, Joseph Calderon, in 1640, but none were edited 
by the author himself. The great edition of the collected 
comedies of Calderon was commenced by his friend, Juan 
de Vera Tassis y Villaroel, in 1685; but there is no rea¬ 
son to believe that the poet, who was then eighty-five 
years of age, assisted in preparing that edjjion, even so 
far as to certify the authenticity of the component parts. 
It is therefore questionable, whether the hundred and 
twenty-seven plays published in Calderon’s name be all 
genuine. This doubt may indeed be hazarded with the 
greater probability, as Juan de Vera Tassis, who under¬ 
took to publish the complete collection of Calderon’s 
dramas, estimates the number of his Autos at ninety-five; 
while Calderon himself*, in his conscientious list furnished 
to the duke of Veragua, states their number to be only 
sixty-eight, including those not printed. It can scarcely 
be believed that Calderon wrote twenty-seven Autos after 
he had attained the ago of eighty.'-’ 

On a comparison of the dramas of Calderon and Lope 
de Vega, it requires no extraordinary critical penetration 
to discover the essential services rendered by the former 
to the dramatic literature of Spain. Which of these 
writers possessed the greater share of invdntive talent, is 
a question difficult to determine, for Lope de Vega was 
not the inventor of that species of dramatic composition 


1 The Duke of Veragua’s letter, together witli ('aldeion's answer, and 

the catalogue to which the correspondence hears reference, are pfinted 
in La lluerta’s T^ulro JLspaTio/, vol. iii. part ii. 

3 Satisfactory accounts of the mu ions collections and editions of the 
dramas, and other less important works of Calderon, arc contained in 
Dieze’s .Remarks on Velasquez, p. ‘d-t’d and p. :J4I. The dramas of 
Calderon which La Tluerta 1ms published in his Tealrn JfespnTtof, 
afford but. a partial idea of the poet's talent; for those lie lias selected 
are all Comedian de Capo >/ Jinpodo, two only excepted ; and of lliesn 
two, one, which is styled a Comedia luroi/co, belongs to the niytho 
1 epical class. 
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which was common to both, and Calderon was not behind 
him in the inventjpn of new combinations of intrigue, in¬ 
genious complexities of plot, and interesting situations. 
In general, the invention of Lope may be the bolder, but 
it is also the more rude of the two; and with regard to 
all that may be called refinement, whether in conception 
or execution, but more particularly in style, Calderon 
formed for himself an entirely new sphere. The delicate 
art with which he gave the last polish to the Spanish 
drama, without changing its nature, carries with it an en¬ 
nobling diggjty in some of his historical, or, as they arc 
styled, heroic comedies. la his comedies of intrigue, this 
delicacy is conspicuous in Jiis manner of portraying the 
general forms of character, which had now become natu¬ 
ralized on the Spanish stage, and which usurped the place 
of individuality. Calderon’s comedies are not pictures of 
character any more than those of Lope do Vega, for with 
the delineation of particular character they would have 
ceased to be pure dramas of intrigue. Hut they abound 
in characteristic traits, in those traits which develop, ns 
it were, out of the souls of the dramatic personages, the 
natural course of the gay intrigue in all its various modi¬ 
fications. As an acute observer of the female mind and 
manners, Calderon was infinitely superior to Lope de Vega. 
This delicacy of observation accords admirably with the 
almost incredible subtlety of his combinations of intrigue; 
and the elegance of bis language and versification com¬ 
pletes the ing/#iious harmony of these apparently irregular 
dramas, which, though not sufficiently perfect to be re¬ 
garded as models, are nevertheless true to the rules which 
the author prescribed to himself. The other merits be¬ 
longing to his dramas, such as the seductive gracefulness 
ana facility of the dialogue, Calderon shares in common 
with all the good dramatic writers of Spain. The faults 
with which he may be reproached, and which in some 
measure belong to the species of drama which he adopted, 
are more numerous in some of his pieces than in others. . 
It must also be observed, that, in several of his heroic 
comedies, he sinks so completely beneath his own standard, 
that it is difficult to recognise him. • 
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In Calderon’s Comedias de Capa y Espada ,* the plots 
are usually of so complicated a nature, that no reader, 
except a Spaniard, habituated to this sort of mental exercise, 1 2 
can on a lirst perusal seize and follow the various threads 
of the intrigue. By an ingenious entanglement of inci¬ 
dents, the principal characters of the piece are repeatedly 
plunged from one unexpected embarrassment into another. 
Calderon particularly excelled in the accumulation of sur¬ 
prises, in connecting one difficult situation with another, 
and in maintaining undiminished the strongly excited in¬ 
terest to the close of the piece. But in order to render 
this task the easier, he paid sjill less attention than Lope 
de Vega to probability in tlje succession, of the scenes; 
and his characters make their entries and their exits just 
as it happens to suit the convenience of the author. The 
Spanish public was, however, disposed to pardon every im¬ 
probability of this kind, when it gave rise to some new 
situation full of dramatic truth. Calderon appears to 
have estimated the merits of his dramas of intrigue, in 
proportion to the effect produced by the situations; and 
in this respect he was the more an inventor in proportion 
as he introduced the less variety into his characters. In 
all Calderon’s comedies of intrigue, the dramatis persona; 
are the same individuals under various names. Two or 
three ladies of fashion, two or three lovers, an old man, a 
few waiting maids, a few male servants, and among these 
last, one who acts as the gracioso, or buffoon; such are 
the standing characters with which Calderon usually con¬ 
tented himself in his sphere of dramatic composition. The 
motives on which the plot turns are a licentious gal¬ 
lantry, unmingled with any moral interest, and a point of 
honour which gives rise to incessant contests. On the 
slightest cause,,of offence, swords are drawn, and vVnen 


1 See the definition of the various classes of the Spanish comedy, 
p. 250. 

2 According to the testimony of travellers, even the most unlettered 
Spaniard is so accustomed to follow without effort a complicated drama¬ 
tic plot, that after witnessing the representation of a piece, he will de¬ 
scribe all the minute details of the romantic story, while a well-informed 
foreigner, familiar with the Spanish language, can with difficulty com¬ 
prehend a few of the scenes. 
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passion rages, even daggers are employed. Romantic ac¬ 
cessories are found in wounds and murders, though the 
latter, it must be ’admitted, are not quite so frequent as 
the former. Among the other passions, the fury of jea¬ 
lousy is conspicuous; and in order to bring this passion 
into play, the author avails himself of disguises, conceal¬ 
ments, mistakes of persons, houses or letters, and occasion¬ 
ally some particular local circumstance, such, for instance, 
as the secret door, which appears to be a cupboard, in the 
lively drama of La Damn Duende, (The Fairy Lady.) 
There is also no want of night-scenes in Calderon’s pieces 
of intrigue. "'But however astonishing may be the variety 
of the situations which he # has created out of this uni¬ 
formity of plan, yet they cannot long satisfy a cultivated 
taste, requiring a nobler kind of variety. 

IIow far Calderon in his Comedius de Capa y Espada 
lias correctly represented the fashionable world of Madrid, 
as it existed in the reigns of Philip III. and Philip IV., is 
a question which cannot now be satisfactorily determined. 
Modern Spanish writers have conceived they were pro¬ 
nouncing a judicious critical censure, when they cast on 
Calderon’s dramas the reproach of insulting the whole 
Spanish nation, by representing it as composed almost 
solely of romantic coxcombs and intriguing coquettes. 
These attacks on Calderon are the consequence of incon¬ 
siderate zeal for the principles of the French drama, by 
which the dramatic literature of Spain must never be 
judged. 1 It is scarcely necessary to observe, that a repre¬ 
sentation of one class of men, who were particularly con¬ 
spicuous in Madrid, could not be intended as a represen¬ 
tation of the whole Spanish nation. But attempts have 
been made to depreciate, by still more plausible sophisms, 
tlu* merits of Calderon’s sketches of manners. It has been 
remarked, that he has totally violated nature, by putting into 
the mouths of valets and waiting women, poetic language, 
which would be extraordinary even if delivered by their 
masters and mistresses. The Spanish servants of the pre-, 

1 A very superficial criticism <*n Calderon’s dramatic works, written 
by BlftvS Nasarre, who was prepossessed in favour of French hteruture, 
is contained in the History of Spanish Poetry, by Velasquez. •See 
Dieze's edition, p. -HI. * 
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sent day are, doubtless, less likely than those of the seven¬ 
teenth century to converse in the pocticql style in which the 
servants in Calderon’s plays, on particular occasions, ex¬ 
press themselves. But the spirit of these particular occa¬ 
sions must not be misunderstood. The servants in Calde- 
« 

ron’s comedies always imitate the language of their mas¬ 
ters. In most cases they express themselves like the latter, 
in the natural language of real life, and often divested of 
that colouring of the ideas, without which a dramatic work 
ceases to be a poem. But whenever romantic gallantry 
speaks in the language of tenderness, admiration, or flat¬ 
tery, then, according to Spanish custom, every idea be¬ 
comes a metaphor; and Calderon, who was a thorough 
Spaniard, seized these opportunities to give the rein to his 
fancy, suffering it to take a bold lyric flight beyond the 
boundaries of nature. On such occasions, the most extra¬ 
vagant metaphoric language, in the style of the Italian 
Marinists, did not appear unnatural to a Spanish audience; 
and even Calderon himself had for that style a particular 
predilection, to gratify which he sacrificed a chaster taste. 
It was his ambition to become a more refined Lope dc 
Vega, or a Spanish Marino. Thus, in his play, entitled, 
Uicn ven(/as Alai, si vevgas Solo, (Misfortune comes Well, 
if it comes Alone,) a waiting maid, addressing her young 
mistress, who has risen in a gay humour, says—“Aurora 
would not have done wrong had she slumbered that morn¬ 
ing in her snowy crystal, for that the light of her mistress’s 
charms would suffice to draw aside the curtains from the 
couch of Sol.” She adds, using a Spanish idea, “ it 
might then indeed be said that the sun had risen in 
her lady’s eyes,’’ 1 &c. Valets on the like occasions speak 

1 This. Quo ayrosa tc lias lo\iuitado ? 

*' Kstawy, sola, seiiora, 
no hicirra fnlla la aurora, 
quando en su cristal nevado 
dormida hubiern quedado; 
piles tu luz correr piidiera 
In cortnia lisonjrra 
al sol, siemlo sunriller 
do uno y olro rosicler, 
deydad do una y otra esfera. 

Jlieii cl con cep to llcspniiol 
dixc\ a, 'viendole aliora. 
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in the same style; and when lovers address compliments 
to their mistresses^ and these reply in a similar strain, the 
play of far-fetched metaphors is aggravated by antitheses 
to a degree which is intolerable to any but a Spanish 
formed taste. 1 But it must not be forgotten that this lan- 
guage of gallantry was in Calderon's time spoken by tho 
fashionable world, and that it was a vernacular property of 
the ancient national poetry. 

Faults of a less pardonable nature in Calderon’s dramas 
are the stale jests, the meaningless plays on words uttered 
by servants^and the burlesque situations arising out of 

IK Jn ?/. Que? 

Inn s. Quo en tus ojos, senorn, 

madrugaba el claim sol: 
di\eia, jiI u*r tu arrebnl 
quien a tu ligor sti ofiece, 
quien mis desdc.ms padece, 

Don Luis. 

Jinn I'vntfit't J\/af % s/ vemfas Solo # ./orn, i 

1 An example of tins occiiiin n conveisution in the comedy, entitled 
“A ILou^e with two Doois is ill to Watch.” 

Lisunfa, l)iti( ilmente }uuliera 

eonseguir, mTioiii, el Sol, 
epic la tlor del girosol 
su resplandoi- siguiera. 

Difie ilmente (juisiera 
el Norte, fixai in/ clam, 
rpu* el Ininn no Ic mirora ; 
y el I mail dctieilinente 
intem.irn, que ohediente 
el acero le dexara. 

Si Sol es vuestro e\plendor. 
girasol la diclm mi a: 
si Norte vuestra porfbi, 
piedra Jman es mi dolor: 
si es I man vuestro rigor, 
acero ini ardor severo; 
pues eomo quedaime espefo; 
quaudo veo, que sc van, 
ini Sol, mi Norte, y mi I man, 
siendo ilor, piedra y acero ? , 

Casa con dos l J ncr1(t$, mala c.s dr Guardtn. Jorn. i. 

The lady replies to this compliment in a similar strain. 

2 Jn the Cn*a von don Purrttts, ife., the valet thus jokes witl#the 
lady’s maid, who is on the stuge with lier mispress, but both veiled:— 
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accidents which, according to the testimony of travellers, 
are still common at night in the streets of Madrid and 
Lisbon. 1 But it must be recollected that in Calderon’s 
time the jests of servants were considered as indispensable 
in a Spanish drama of intrigue, as the presence of the 
gracioso himself, who is, for the most part, one of the 
valets. 

But the violations of cultivated taste which occur in 
Calderon’s comedies of intrigue are so amply redeemed, 
that the critic cannot long hesitate to decide whether faults 
or beauties are most abundant. Some of thesg dramas are 
particularly remarkable for those descriptive narratives, 
by the introduction of which yearly all the; Spanish come¬ 
dies of the same class bring to recollection their original 
relationship with novels. 2 Though individual character is 


Cftlabazits. 

Silent. 

('itlabnz, 

Sih dr. 

Cala buz. 

Silvia. 

Culubuz. 


Miri malditisjrnas cams 
dcbeis dcs tend* Ins ilos. 
Muclio niejore-", que \os. 

Y esta bien encaiecido; 
porque yo soy ini Cupula. 

Cinndo somos vo v tu. 

i %■ v 

(’oino 0 

\o el pi do, y tu el «■»/• 

No me esta bien el pnrudo. 


1 An incident of tins occurs in (lie first scene of the piece entitled, 
Dar Tivmpo <d Ticmpn, (Gl’.e ’l ime to Time.) 

Voz. Agua\a! 

Chiu on. Miontas, picana; 

que esto no es agua. 

D. Juan. Que ha sido 0 

Chacon. Que ha de ser, pese oi mi alma; 
cosas de Madrid preeisas, 

(jue antes fueion necessarias. 
yi\e Christo. 

J). Juan. No des voces. 

Chacon. Como no ! Puerca, berganta, 
si ercs liombre, sal aqui. 

D. Juan. No el barrio alborotes: calln. 

Chacon. Calle un limpio. 

Dar Tie/npo al Tiempo . Join. i. 

2 These stories are sometimes related in (lie most elegant octaves; 
for example, in the play entitled, Con quicn Vengo , Vengo , (I Come 
with 4 whom I Come,) there is one which commences in the following 
wav:— 
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wanting, yet sometimes, in the course of the intrigue, 
beautiful characteristic traits unexpectedly occur. 1 The 
delicacy of the poftit of honour, which in all these dramas 
supplies the place of morality, is frequently exhibited by 
Calderon in its most brilliant point of view;' 2 and he some- 

Yo a': on Milan umi nmjer tan holla. 

No digo bion mujor. Yo vi iina l)iosa, 
en los cielos do Abnl frngante estrella, 
on los eampos del sol luoieute rosa 
tan entondidrt, tnn saga/, que on ollu, 

^;j)ino domas est.ibn/el ser Iiezmosa, 
quo paioee fonno i^ituruloza 
entio la discTecion tanta belleza. 

• Tal fue. quo habfrndo, a nu des\elo dado 
mas do algmm ocasion, 3 hnbiemlo sido 
agradeeulo izn.ui do mi cm dado 
y no ingrain piision do mi sontnlo • 
habiendo puc-. a mi tomor librndo 
necios fa\ oil's, quo horio el olbido, 
con nue\a \ohmtnd, con nue\o cmpeho, 
nuidnble me dox<\ porotio dueho. • 

Con qnien J'nn/n, Vcmjo. Jam. ii. 

1 O110 may be quoted from the play, entitled Bien renga s ]\fal, si 
1 cinjas Solo, (Misfortune comes Well, if it comes Alone;) a lad) reso¬ 
lutely lefuscs to betray a secret, winch her lo\er endeavours to extort 
fioni her. 

D. Diego. Mujer ores : poco import a, 
quo desoulnas un seereto. 

No aspires, Doha Aim, a sor 
el prodigio do estos tieznpos. 

I) . Aim.* Quieu fue pvodigio do amor, 

• sabra, soilo del silenoio. 

J) . Diego. No qitiore, la que a su nmanto 

no deseubre todo el peclio. 

I) . Ana. No es noble, quien le deseubre, 

quando \a una \ida en ello. 

D. Diego. En fin no lo has de decir ? 

J) . Ana. No. 

D. Diego . Pues en nada te creo. 

D. Ana. Valgate Dios por retrato, 

en que confusion me has puesto. 

Bien imgas Mai , si vengas Solo. Jont. 1 . 

2 In Los Emjanos de vn Acaso , (the Consequences of nil Accident,) 
n loNer resolves, for his mistress’s sake, to assist his rival in a case of 
difficulty:— 

Quo noble, honrado y valientc, 
viendo humilde a su enemigo, 
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times, with much formality, oversteps the Spanish rule, 
by which moralizing was excluded from this species of 
drama. 1 The application which may be made of the plot 
is frequently denoted by the title of the piece, and is still 
more distinctly developed at the conclusion. 2 Calderon 
deserves praise for having but seldom introduced sonnets 
in his comedies of intrigue, though he has amply availed 
himself of other freedoms, in order to maintain the privi¬ 
lege of poetry in portraying the scenes of common life. 3 

no le unipara y/avoroce ? 

No solo pucs In licenciu 

quo me pidr, In Concede 

mi valor; mas palabra, , 

do ayudsule, y de valeric, 

hasta que k su damn, libre. 

FI eftso, Don Diego, es este. 

Mirud, como faltai puedo 

;i su amparo, quando tiene 

privelegios de encmigo, 

v do amigo on mi Don Felix 0 
, ** ° 

Los Kmpeftos de nn Acaso. Jam, iii. 

1 Thus, a father points out the levity of another lady, as an example 
for his daughter to avoid :— 

Ya us, liija. lo que pnsa, 
a quien da neeios oidos 
a pensainientos perdidos. 

Mini fueru de su easa 
imn mnjer, que ha venido 
huscandoiios por sngrado. 

Mira mi amante empehado, 
uurii nil he nn uno ofendido, * 

y mi ml a a ella oil efecto 
a riesgo, pnr un error, 

<le pen dei vida y honor. 

JJttr 'Tiempo al Tiempo . Jont, i. 

2 The piece entitled Tumble u hay duelo eu /us Dumas , (Ladies also 
have their Tioublosf) terminates in the following manner:— 

Con euyo raro suceso, 
saeamlo la moraleja, 
qiiede al mundo por exemplo, 
que hubo nna \ez en el mundo 
mnjer, amor y sccreto, 
por qua hubo duelo en las damns . 

Perdonad sus mechos yervos. 

3 #For instance, the double soliloquies, running in concert, of which 
the following is a specimen:— 
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Calderon’s heroic comedies are much diversified in 
their kind, and very unequal in their merits. Some are 
distinguished front the dramas of intrigue only by the 
rank of the characters. Of this class is the well-known 


piece entitled, El Secrclo a Voces, (the Published Secret,) 
imitations of which have appeared in the Italian, French*, 
and German languages. The Spaniards number it among 
their heroic comedies, merely because an Italian prince 
and princess are introduced in it. Other plays by Calde¬ 
ron, which, according to the Spanish nomenclature, are 
ranked in the heroic class, are in fact romantic pastoral 
dramas; as Idr example, the pleasing piece entitled, Evo 
y Narciso. Others, again,*ire romantic mythological fes¬ 
tival pieces, Accompanied By transformations and melo¬ 
dramatic splendour; of this kind is El mayor cncanlo 
Amor, (J.ove is the greatest Enchantment.) Finally, among 


Calderon’s heroic comedies are included his 


historical 


dramas, several of which may properly be called tragedies. 
Some of these historical dramas are among the best, while 
others are the most trivial of Calderon’s productions. 
All are melo-dramatic spectacles, in which armies defile, 
battles are fought, and sumptuous banquets are given. 
The scene is by turns a palace, a landscape, a cavern, or 
a pleasure garden, while drums and trumpets flourish, and 
cannon thunder at every opportunity. 

In all that regards scenic splendour in the composition 
of historical plays, even Lope de Vega must yield to 
Calderon, for ,the dramas of the latter were represented 
at the expemfe of the royal treasury. But in the histo¬ 
rical style of dramatic composition, Calderon only suc¬ 
ceeded when he selected his materials from the events of 


his own country. Where he has adapted to the Spanish 


J). Dtttjo, Habra hombre urns iufeliz ! 

J). Pedro. IIAbni hombre mas desdiebndo ! 

I) . Dtetfo. Que no hay a nna in grata bidlado ! 

J) . Pedro. Qtie 210 hay a hnlhido it Beatrix ! 

I). lUajo. Sm (luda quo la sigmo, 

el que so >ida gtiardaba. 

D. Pedro. Siu duda eu la calla cal aba, 

el que a su rexa l!arm>. p 

])ar J'tempo al ]'tempo, doni. ii» 
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6tage subjects from the Greek and Roman history, as in 
his Alexander the Great, 1 and in his Coriolanus, 2 the ab¬ 
surd transposition is almost forgotten' amidst the extra¬ 
vagant confusion of the events, by which romantic 
situations are brought about one after another, but pro¬ 
ducing only a poor effect. The great poet seems occa¬ 
sionally to have been forsaken by his good genius, parti¬ 
cularly when he makes a display of erudition in the very 
same scenes in which he completely perverts ancient his¬ 
tory. But Calderon’s historical dramas of this class are 
very inferior to those of which the story was invented by 
himself, and the scene arbitrarily laid in aifCient Greece. 
Among the latter is a piece entitled, Finezas contiu 
Finczas , (Generosity for Generosity,) a beautiful poem, 
full of tenderness and mythological piety. But this 
drama, though, perhaps, single in its kind, must never¬ 
theless yield to the Christian drama, of which the history 
of Portugal furnishes the hero. The tragedy of Don 
Fernando, entitled El Principe Constante, displays all the 
lustre of Calderon’s genius. The unities of time and 
place are lost sight of in the unity of the heroic action, 
into which Calderon has infused the purest spirit of 
pathos, without departing from the Spanish national style 
of heroic comedy. This tragedy might not improperly be 
named the Portuguese Regulus. Don Fernando, a Por¬ 
tuguese prince, lands at the head of an army, accompanied 
by his brother Don Enrique, on the coast of Barbary in 
Morocco. He is victorious in his first battle, and he 
makes prisoner the African hero, Midey, w J no relates to 
him his history. The prince, moved by generosity, libe¬ 
rates his captive. No sooner has Muley expressed his 
surprise and gratitude, than the Moors return with a re¬ 
inforcement, and the Portuguese prince is himself made 
prisoner. j^t this juncture commence the tragic scenes, 
which are prepared by pathetic situations of another kind. 
The king of Fez and Morocco immediately offers liberty 
to his royal prisoner, on condition of the surrender of the 

1 The Spanish title which Calderon has given to this comedy is, Dailo 
todo , y no dnr nada. (To give all, and give nothing.) 

2 c Called by Calderon, Las Amias dc la Hcrmostmt, (The Arms of 
Beauty.) * 
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garrison of Ceuta on the coast of Morocco, which is in 
possession of the Portuguese. The prince declares that 
he would rather die in the most degrading captivity, than 
consent to obtain his freedom by delivering a Christian 
town into the power of the infidels. Tin} Moorish king,* 
however, relies so confidently on the acquisition of Ceuta, 
that he treats the prince with every mark of respect until 
the return of the envoy from Portugal, The answer of 
the Portuguese government proves to be, as the king of 
Fez expected, a compliance with his proposal; but the 
prince firmly refuses to be ransomed on the required 
condition, fie now receives the most rigorous treat¬ 
ment, which he. bears with* pious heroism, and without 
complaint, until his bodily strength is exhausted and he 
expires. The sufferings and fortitude of Fernando,—the 
conflict between gratitude and religious prejudice in the 
mind of Mu ley, 'who exerts his utmost endeavours to 
deliver the captive prince,—and, on the other hand, 
Muley’s romantic passion for the king’s daughter,*who is 
the destined bride of another,—and the still more ro¬ 
mantic tenderness of the princess, — form altogether a 
picture so noble and so truly poetic, that it would be un¬ 
fair, in this brief sketch of the piece, to notice the nume¬ 
rous errors it unquestionably presents. The action seems 
to terminate with the death of Fernando; but a fresh 
army arrives from Portugal, and the ghost of the prince, 
with a torch in his hand, appears at the head of the troops 
and leads themVm to victory. The impression produced 
by this apparition gives the finishing touch to the ro¬ 
mantic pathos of the foregoing scenes. 1 The beautiful 

1 The effect cannot be conceived without tho necessary connexion ; 
but tfce words spok n by the ghost ot the piinc". w^ten about to head 
the .iriiiy, may be quoted here :— 

Ah'. I’ues einbestir Knrique, que no bay dudti 
quo 1 cielo nos nyuda. F. Si os uvula 
Sale l)un Fcniuiu/u. 
porn to oblignndo nl cielo, 
que ib tu Fe, tu Religion, tu zelo, 
ny ti cau«a defiemle, 
libra me u mi escla\itud pretende, 
porq ic por raro txemplo 

por teuton Templos, Dios me ofjece uu Templo, 

E B 
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flights of fancy which occur at the commencement of the 
piece are worthy of particular attentiop. There Calderon 
has painted his favourite images in his comparison of 
waves with flowers.* On another occasion of a similar 
4dnd a comparison of stars with flowers, and of flowers 
with stars, is introduced into two concerted sonnets. 2 The 

antorcha dcsafida del Oriente, 

tu cxercito arrognnte 

ftlumbrando he dc ir sicmpre ilelantc; 

para cjue o> en trofcos, 

ifinales, gran Alfonso, en tus deseos, 

llegues a Fez, no a c (Aon arte agora 

sino a librar mi Ocas? en el Aurora., Jornada iii. 

* 

1 Comparisons of heaven with the earth, and of water with the earth, 
through the idea of a flower, weie much in favour with the other 
Spanish poets of Calderons age. The following is a conversation 
between the Moorish Princess Phoenix, (Fenix was formcily a name 
for women in Spain,) and her female slaves in a garden on the sea¬ 
shore :— 

* Zar. Pues puedente divertir 

tu tristeza estos jardines, 
quul la piitnavcra liermosa 
lahra en estatnas de rosa 
sohre templos de jnzmines, 
hazle al mar, un barco sea 
dorado coiro del Sol. 

Jtos. Y quamlo tanto arrebol 

ermr por sus ondas \ea, 
eon grande niehmcolia 
el jardin al mar dira: 
ya el Sol en su oentro esta, 
inny breve ha sido estc dia. 

Fr w. Pues no me pncdo alegrar, 
formaiulo soinbras y lexos 
la emulacion que en reflexos 
tienun la tierra, y el mar, 
qimndo cun grande/as sum ns 
compiteu entre esplendores 
las espumas a las flores, 
las flores a las espumas. 

8 With all their faults, these two sonnets are so beautiful and so per¬ 
fectly in Calderons style, that they may properly be included in the col¬ 
lection of examples quoted here.—Prince Fernando brings flowers to 
the Princess Phoenix. After various compliments have been uttered, 
Fernando says:— 

, Esins que fueron pompa, y alegria, 

despertendo id Albor (le la maft&na, 
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heroic character of Don Fernando is decidedly evinced in 
his first speech to Jiis companions in arms; and his noble 
spirit is still more distinctly developed when he restores 
Muley to freedom. 1 But a more minute detail of the 


ft la tarde seran lastima vann, 
dtirmiendo en bravos de la noclie frin. 

Kste uiatiz, que ul cielo desafia, 

Iris listado dc oro, nieve y grana, 
ser& escarmieuto de la \ ida lmnmiift, 
tftiito se omprende en tennino de an dirt. 

A florecer las ro.sas niadriigaron, 

^^ara envejecerse floreeieron, 
cuna, y sepulero en nn boton bolJaron. 

Tal^s ft>s lionibies sii# fortunas vieron, 
en an din nacieron, y espintron, 
qae pass ad os los siglos lioras fneron. 

To this Plioeniv leplies in a strain somewhat over poetic e'en for n 
Moorish primiess:— 

Fen. Kssos rasgos de luz, ussns cento] las, 
qne eobrnii eon mangos superiores 
ulimentos del Sol en respl mid ores, 
aqnello \iven que se dnelen dellas. 

Flores liocturnius son, nunqne tun bell us, 
efimeras padeeen sus mdorrs ; 
pues si un din e.s el siglo de las flores, 
nna noclie es la eilad de las estrellas. 

De e.s8a pues Primavera fugitiva, 

ya nuestro mal, ya nnestro bien se inhere, 
regi.stio es nuestro, ft nuiera el Sol, ft viva. 

Quo duraeion nvra quo el hoinbre espere, 
ft one inudanya a\ra que no reeiba 
dg Astro, qne eada noclie mice, y niuere 0 


1 Fer. Valiente Moro, y gal an, 
si adoras couio relieres, 
si idolatras como dizes, 
si amas como encnreces, 
si zclas como suspiras, 
si como rezelas tomes, 
y si como sientes amas, 
dicliosamente padeces, 
no quiero por tu rcscatc 
mas precio, dc qne le acetes. 
Buclvcte, y dile a tu dama, 
cjue por su esclavo te ofrece 
un Portugues Cavallero, 
i si obligada pretendo 
pagarmc cl prccio por ti< 


B B 2 
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beauties of this tragedy would carry us beyond the limits 
of the present work. 

Calderon’s Autos Sacramentales may be noticed in a 
few words. In this class of dramatic composition, Cal- 
,deron pursued the path previously trodden by Perez de 
Montalvan, but 'he left his model far behind him. Some 
of his autos, of which that entitled La Devocion de la 
Cruz (the Miracles of the Cross, or, literally, the Devotion 
of the Cross) may be cited as an example, are the grandest 
and most ingenious productions of the kind in the Spanish 
language. But in these spiritual dramas, reason and 
moral feeling are so perverted by extravagant and fan¬ 
tastic notions of religious fpith, that itjs impossible to 
forbear congratulating those nations whose better fate lias 
excluded them from amusements of this kind. 

HISTORY OF THE SPANISH DRAMA CONTINUED TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE PERIOD OF THIS SECTION. 

f 

Never, perhaps, was any dramatic poet accompanied in 
so long a career by such a number of rivals, friends, and 
imitators, as Calderon. It was precisely the half century 
during which he indefatigably laboured for the Spanish 
theatre that gave birth to the greater part of those dramas, 
the number of which is better known than tlicir merits. In 
consequence of the popularity of Lope de Vega and Cal¬ 
deron, the passion for dramatic composition became as 
epidemic in Spain as that of sonnet writing had formerly 
been. The encouragement which Philip IV. gave to the 
drama doubtless contributed not a little to excite this poetic 
emulation. But the multitude of writers who entered 
into the competition were ambitious of rivalling Lope 
de Vega and» Calderon in fertility of invention. 'The 
fecundity of-Perez de Montalvan, who, notwithstanding 
his short life, wrote nearly one hundred plays in the 
style of Lope de Vega, was not allowed to remain a 


30 tie cloy lo que rue cleves, 
cobra la den da en amor, 
v Jogi a tufl intoe^es. 
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solitary example. The impression produced by succes¬ 
sive comcdias famo§as on a public whose greatest mental 
enjoyment was found in the theatre, was also felt by those 
who were desirous of producing similar works. Thus 
every piece which was applauded sowed the seeds of new, 
comedies. No author thought it necessary to reform the 
principles on which Spanish comedy was composed, or to 
attempt to distinguish himself by any particular originality. 
At the same time, the spirit which governed this emula¬ 
tion was equally remote from intentional imitation of the 
more celebrated dramatic poets. He -who was ambitious 
of adding one more to the numberless dramas in the pos¬ 
session of the stage followcd,in the general stream, under 
the influence of impressions previously received. To 
wit and fancy free scope was allowed, but any original 
traits which the new production might contain were more 
or less overshadowed by the general character of this 
class of composition. The whole of those dramatists 
whose works so closely resemble each other, form there¬ 
fore only one school. Were not the critic assisted by 
names the most extensive, knowledge of this department 
of Spanish literature would, in most cases, be insufficient 
to enable him to distinguish the labours of different 
authors. It often happened that several writers formed a 
co-partnership of their talents for the production of one 
piece; hence arose the practice of printing on the titles of 
some dramas the words, “ by two wits,” or “ by three 
wits,” (de dg% ingenios, or de tres ingenios.) Of the 
numerous aspirants in this conflict of efforts and of 
talents, proportionally few succeeded in obtaining a 
celebrity which entitles them to be placed near Lope de 
Vega and Calderon. These few, however, whose number, 
compared with the approved dramatists ofi other nations, 
the French comic authors excepted, is still very consider¬ 
able, vied in ingenuity and delicacy of composition with 
Calderon, and endeavoured to surpass him in regularity. 

Several authors have, with much labour, endeavoured - 
to discover the number of the Spanish dramas, as if the 
knowledge of their amount, even correctly ascertained, 
could be worth the pains necessary to acquire it. Of the 
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three thousand eight hundred and fifty-two dramatic 
works which La Huerta has enumerated , 1 the greater 
part belongs to the age of Calderon. Those which Cal¬ 
deron himself wrote appear in the list, and it also in¬ 
cludes a considerable number of short interludes, some of 
which, perhaps, did not cost their authors more than a few 
hours’ labour. But this list contains only the printed 
dramas known to literary collectors. That the number of 
pieces remaining in manuscript is much greater, may 
from analogy be presumed; for of the dramatic composi¬ 
tions of the idolized Lope de Vega, which arc estimated 
at more than two thousand, not many more than three 
hundred have been printed. , , 

It would not be uninteresting to analyze, for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison with the works of Calderon, some of 
the best of the other dramas of this age; but such details 
do not fall within the province of a general history of 
Spanish literature. Some of the contemporaries of Cal¬ 
deron, however, vied with him so meritoriously, that an 
express but brief notice of their merits becomes indis¬ 
pensable. 

ANTONIO DE SOLIS—MORETO-JUAN DE IIOZ-TIRSO DE 

MOLINA — FRANCISCO DE IlOXAS — AUGUSTIN DE SA¬ 
LAZAR—MIRA DE MESCUA, ETC. 

An honourable station beside Calderon belongs to 
Antonio de Solis, one of the most eminent Authors of his 
age. lie was ten years younger than Calderon, whom he 
survived a few years. Ilis literary pursuits were not 
limited to the study of poetry, for morals, politics, and 
history, also occupied his attention, particularly in his 
maturer years. i lie wrote the preludes (loas) to some* of 
Calderon’s dramas, and he appears to have been con¬ 
nected by the ties of friendship with that great poet. 
The fame of his political and historical knowledge ob- 
. tained for him a place in the administration under 
Philip IV., and after the death of that monarch he was 

’ The list is given in the appendix to his Thentrn Hespafkol, under 
the title :— CatalvifO Alphubetieo do las Comedian, Trai/edias, &c. Ma¬ 
drid, l’iS.'). 
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appointed to the lucrative post of Coronista de las Indias 
or historiographer of the ti*ansuctions of the Spaniards in 
both Indies. While he held this office, he wrote his cele¬ 
brated History of the Conquest of Mexico, which will be 
more particularly noticed at the close of the present book. 
Finally, he entered into holy orders, and*devoted himself 
almost exclusively to exercises of devotion: he died in 
1(186. His plays do not display so much boldness of 
imagination as Calderon’s, but they are ingeniously com¬ 
posed in the Spanish national style of intrigue, and they ex¬ 
hibit an elegant vivacity of diction. With regard to plea¬ 
santries put*fnto the mouths of servants, lie does not 
exactly correspond with otfier Spanish dramatists. His 
dramatic compositions are ihore regular than Calderon’s, 
because he was less liable to be seduced by the force of 
his imagination. Among his comedies attributed to the 
heroic class, El Alcazar del Secreto, (the Castle of 
Mystery,) is justly much valued. In his dramas of 
intrigue, he has endeavoured to vary the characters more 
than his great contemporary; thus gipsies figure in his 
piece called La Gitanilla dc Madrid, which is partly 
founded on one of Cervantes’ novelas exemplares . l 2 

Augustin Moreto possessed a higher degree of comic 
talent than Calderon. This able and industrious writer 
was also favoured by Philip IV., but he became an eccle¬ 
siastic, and renounced writing for the theatre. Some of 
his pieces are comic from beginning to end, and are also 
comedies of ©haracter, though the form of the Spanish 
drama of intrigue is still preserved. ’ In his piece entitled 
De J'uera vendra, quien de casa nos echara ,‘ J (He will 
come from without, Who will turn us out,) he lias intro¬ 
duced an old coquette, a military coxcomb, and a cowardly 
anthpedantic doctor of laws! These characters arc drawn 
with a comic force which has seldom l?cen surpassed, 


1 The Alcazar did Sccndo, and the OtUtmllu dc Madrid, and several 
other pieces of merit, hy Antonio de Solis, may be found in La Huerta’s 
Tkeatro HespuhoL Accounts of the editions of the dramas and other 
works of this ingenious writer arc given hy Dicze in liis edition of 
Velasquez. 

2 This piece is printed with several others by Moreto, in the Thc^tro 

Ilcspahol. , 
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though it must be confessed that they partake too much 
of caricature. In general, Moreto approximates more 
than Calderon to Terence, whose comedies became, in the 
sequel, models for the Spanish dramatists, when the prin¬ 
ciples of the French drama were adopted; but his gracioso, 
'who is always the fool of the piece, in the character of a 
servant, repeats too often the same sort of wretched jests. 

Juan de Hoz likewise approached to the comic style of 
the regular dramas representing character. Of this author 
nothing further is known except that he wrote an excel¬ 
lent comedy, entitled El castigo de la Miseria, (Avarice 
Punished,) which presents a considerable ^Semblance to 
one of Cervantes’ novels. 1 

Tirso de Molina, or Gabrie\ Kellez, (as Yii§ real name is 
said to have been,) was one of the most prolific dramatic- 
writers among the contemporaries of Calderon: he is the 
reputed author of upwards of seventy plays still extant. lie 
vied with Lope de Yega and Calderon in the merit of in¬ 
genious and bold invention, which is particularly mani¬ 
fested in his historical and spiritual dramas. 2 3 

The dramas of intrigue by Francisco de Rojas, or 
Roxas, a knight of the order of Santiago, were, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, as much esteemed as 
those of Calderon, for the art of ingenious complexity 
which they exhibited rendered them particularly pleasing 
to the Spanish taste. A play by this author, entitled 
Entre Bobos auda el Juego , a (When Fools play, the Game 
goes well,) is even at the present day a*distinguished 
favourite on the Spanish stage. He was not'so successful 
as a writer of heroic comedies. His Casarse para Ven - 
garsc, (Marriage of Vengeance,) which is a sort of tragedy, 
is absurdly surcharged with bombastic phrases. 

1 It belongs to life class of vmnvdms de Jitjuron, (Sec p. La 

Huerta places fltis comedy at the commencement of his Thrafro 
Hc*panol. 

2 HI a uken burg, in his literary appendix to Ktilzer's Dirtiouuiv, ex¬ 
presses a doubt, whether there ever was a particular collection of the 
out edies of Maestro Tirso de Molina. I can at least state that J have 
seen a fifth volume of liis comedies, (Madrid, 1030, in quarto,) which 
contains eleven dramas, chiefly histoiicnl and spuituol. 

3 gj’his is the only drama by Rojas given in La Huerta’s Theatre; 
mid in the* older collection** the works of Rojas seldom appear. 
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Agustin de Salazar y Torres was educated in Mexico, 
aud, after liis return to Spain, lived at the court of 
Philip IV. He v\'as an admirer and disciple of Gongora, 
as many of his poems prove; but though an inveterate 
Gongorist, he was one of the cleverest writers of that 
school of affectation. His dramatic Works are distin¬ 
guished for ingenuity of invention, and a style which 
shows that he knew how to elevate himself above the 
common level, without running into bombast . 1 His 
heroic comedy, entitled, Elrr/ir al Etiemigo, (How to Choose 
an Enemy,) is full of genuine poetry. 

Antonio Mira de Mescua, or Amescua, who lived as an 
ecclesiastic at the court of Philip IV., must not be omitted 
in the list of tlic Spanish 'dramatic poets of the period 
now under consideration. He was regarded by many of 
his contemporaries as a second Lope de Vega , 2 and he 
doubtless more nearly approached the rude brilliancy of 
Lope than the elegant manner of Calderon. He re¬ 
mained, however, far behind his model; yet his historical 
and spiritual dramas are distinguished for conceptions 
which, though extra; agant, are not devoid of interest, 
and which were, moreover, perfectly in unison with the 
prevailing Spanish taste. In El Caballero sin Kombre, 
(the Knight without a Name,) he has even ventured to 
introduce a wild bear on the stage. 

To the historian who makes the dramatic literature of 
Spain his particular object, must be consigned the task of 
collecting tho* necessary information respecting the works 
of Antonio de Mendoza, Luis Velez de Guevara, Alvaro 
Cubillo, Luis Coello, Felipe Godinez, Juan Matos Fragoso, 
and other dramatists, who, in the age in which they lived, 
were frequently placed on a level with Calderon. The 
waiter who devotes his attention to th^s department of 
Spanish literature must likewise take into consideration 

1 Many of his dramas may be found in various collections. They 
are included along with las other poems in the Cithara de Apolo by JJ. 
Aytisi. dc Safazitr y Torres, Madrid, 1(502, in two volumes, published^ 
by one of *lie author’s friends, who on his part was a perfect Gongorist, 
as the titleAf the collection sufficiently shows. 

- Nicolas Antonio, a very incompetent judge in matters of taste, 
lauds Antonio do Mescua to the skies. But he is seldom mentioned by 
other authors. • 
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the older dramatic works which appeared during the latter 
years of Lope de Vega's career; as for example, the come¬ 
dies of Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, Guillfcn de Castro, &C. 1 
Neither must he neglect to furnish bibliographic accounts 
of the various collections of Spanish dramas published by 
cfifferent editors. • In the present work it is only necessary 
to observe, that these collections, the greater part of which 
appeared in the seventeenth century, were all speculations 
of the booksellers. Most of them present abundant traces 
of haste and negligence, and but few are distinguished for 
critical discrimination in the selection. The historian of 
the Spanish national taste will, however, corishlt those col¬ 
lections with a view of ascertaining what dramas were, at 
a certain period, the greatest favourites in Spain; for the 
booksellers published their collections in conformity with 
the humour of the public. Thus every drama which was 
printed, was styled a Comedia famosa , so that about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the epithet famosa had, 
by frequent repetition, lost all value. 

CONCLUSION OP THE HISTORY OF SPANISH RHETORIC AND 
CRITICISM WITHIN THE PERIOD OF THIS SECTION. 

The works belonging to the department of elegant prose, 
which appeared during the period of the ascendancy of 
dramatic poetry in Spanish literature, may be noticed in 
few words. The authors who still adhered to the spirit of 
genuine prose writing, gave no new direction to rhetorical 
cultivation. They merely continued, with Ludable per¬ 
severance, the task begun by their predecessors, namely, 
that of opposing the party who methodically endeavoured 
to introduce into prose composition a new tone of inge¬ 
nious absurdity. 

Romantic prdse no longer maintained a conflict with 
true rhetoric, 1 but proceeded in a separate course. The 
reading portion of the Spanish public continued to be sup¬ 
plied with romances and novels, most of which, however, 
were the production of obscure writers. Several Spanish 
ladies contributed their share in this kind of authorship. 

* A historical comedy by Guillen de Castro, entitled, Las Mocedades 
del Cul, fiwnislied Corneille with the idea of his tragedy of the Cid. 
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The necessary distinction between historical and romantic 
narrative was now made by the historiographers or chro¬ 
niclers, whose numbers had been augmented since the ex¬ 
tension of the Spanish possessions in India and America. 
But among all these writers, Antonio de Solis, who has 
already been noticed as a dramatic poet, # is the only one 
who produced a work deserving to be ranked among the 
models of historical composition. His history, which he 
wrote in the quality of historiographer of the Indies, is the 
last classic relic of the kind of which Spanish literature 
can boast. It contains an account of the Conquest of 
Mexico, in a genuine historical form, notwithstanding that 
the subject was .calculated to seduce a poetic author into 
the romantic narrative style.' Those who arc unacquainted 
with the fact of Antonio de Solis being a celebrated poet, 
will never conjecture it from the general tone of this work. 
No writer could possibly mark with more solidity of taste 
the distinction between poetry and prose. Antonio de 
Solis had, however, attained the age of maturity >yhen he 
laid down the principles by which he was guided in the 
discharge of his functions as a historian. lie states in his 
preface that in history all ornaments of rhetoric are merely 
accessories; and that accuracy of narration is true histo¬ 
rical elegance, lie says, that truth must be of all things 
the most important to the historian, and that, in historical 
composition, what is truly stated, is well stated. 2 Accord¬ 
ing to these principles, the very worst style possible would 


1 An elegaut edition of the Histuna dr la Coaquista dr Mrvin» y por 
D. Antonio dr tioh s, iu 'l \<>is. quarto, was published ut Madrid in 

177 a. 

* The following are the historiographic rules of Antonio de Solis, in 
his own words:— 

I%s Adornos dr la Kloqumna son uccidmte* la llistoria, cuya 
substancia vs la / w ridad, quo dir/ta coma far, sr dizr lam: sicndo la 
puntualidad dc la notieia la mejor eleganeia do la Narracion. Con este 
conoeimieuto lie puesto oil la eertidunihre de lo quo rofieio, mi principal 
euydado. Kxftinen, que ulgiums vexes me bolvio d la tare a de los Li- 
hros, y Papeles: porque hallando eii los Sucessos, 6 un mis ciiTiinstau- 
oias, dibcordantes, eon notable oposioion, A nuestros inismos Kseiitores, 
me ha sido neoessmio buscur In Verdad con poca luz, o eongcturarla de 
lo mas verisimil; pero digo eutonees mi reparo: y si llego a formar 
opinion, conozoo la ttnqueza de mi dictamen, y dexo, lo que atirm*, al 
arbitrio de la razon.— Prologo t s 
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be tolerable in a faithful historical narrative'. But it would 
appear that Antonio de Solis, through a distrust of his 
own poetic imagination, exaggerated to himself the neces¬ 
sity of self-denial as an homage due to historical fidelity; 
^nd this exaggeration, which in reality was only theore¬ 
tical, proved of essential service to him in the execution of 
his work. His talent for description, and his cultivated 
taste, naturally elevated him above the dryness and dulness 
of the common chronicle style. Though he seems scarcely 
to*have reflected on the more essential requisites of the 
historical art, yet his work has not suffered by their neg¬ 
lect. As a dramatic poet, he,had been accustomed to an 
arrangement of events which concentrated,them in a single 
point of view; and profound political knowledge was not 
required for the just exposition of transactions occurring 
in the expedition of a small party of Spanish adventurers, 
led on by the daring Hernando Cortes, to the conquest of 
the kingdom of Mexico. Nothing more was necessary 
than a sjmple and unaffected narration, to cause the inte¬ 
rest naturally belonging to the subject to be strongly felt. 


INTRODUCTION OF GONGORISM INTO SPANISH PROSE- 

BALTHASAR GRACIAN. 

The elegant simplicity of the historical style adopted by 
Antonio de Solis, forms, witli the Gongorism which about 
this time crept into Spanish prose, from the poetic school 
of Gongora, a rhetorical contrast, which is the. last remark¬ 
able phenomenon in the history of Spanish literature. The 
pedantic commentators of the unintelligible Gongora had 
long been accustomed to write a strange fantastic prose 
style; but this prosaic Gongorism had not infected any 
man of distinguished talent, until Lorenzo, or Balthasar 
Gracian, beqjmie a popular author. Writers on literature 
mention but few particulars respecting the life of this dis¬ 
tinguished man, who is supposed to have died in the year 
. 1652. It is probable that he himself concealed liis literary 
existence; for it is conjectured that the works which on 
their title-pages bear the name of Lorenzo Gracian, were 
reaHy written by Balthasar Gracian, who was a jesuit, and 
the brother of Lorenzo. Respecting Lorenzo nothing fur- 
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ther is known than that he is understood to have lent his 
name to the productions of his brother; but, be this as it 
may, the writings Which have conferred celebrity on that 
name are, in some measure, sufficiently Jesuitical. 1 They 
relate, in general, to the morality of the great world, to 
theological morality, and to poetry and rhetoric. The most 
voluminous of these works bears the affected title of 
Criticon. It is an allegorical picture of the whole course 
of human life divided into Crises, that is to say, sections 
according to fixed points of view, and clothed in the formal 
garb of a pompous romance. It is scarcely possible to open 
any page of»t4iis book without recognising in the author a 
man who is in many respects far from common, but who, 
from the ambition of being Entirely uncommon in thinking 
and writing studiously and ingeniously, avoids nature and 
good sense. The most ambiguous subtleties, expressed in 
ostentatious language, are scattered in profusion through¬ 
out the work; 2 and those affected conceits are the more 
offensive, in consequence of their union with the really 
grand view of the essential relationship of man to nature 
and his Creator, which forms the subject of the treatise. 
Gracian would have been an excellent writer had he not 
so anxiously wished to be an extraordinary one. His 
shorter productions, in which he develops his theory of the 
intellectual faculties, and the conduct of life, are still more- 
disfigured by affected ornament than the tedious Criticon; 3 

1 They are nil collected under the title of Ohms dc Lorenzo (irttrutn, 
dc. Ambeies, Ui2. r >, in 2 \ols. quaito. 

2 Of this tin? following fragment of a conversation between Foitune 
and a dissatisfied person affords a specimen :— 

Tampoco sera el lhunarte liijo de tu nuidre. Afenos, antes m** glono 
\o de esso, qut* ni jo sin ella, ni ellu sin mi: ni \enus sin Cupulo, ni 
Ciipido sin Venus. Ya se lo quo e.s, dixo la Fortunn. Que ? Quo 
MOlites muclio el Imzerte lieredero dc tu .ilmelo el mar, en la inennstau- 
cia. y enganos ? No por cierto, que e^sas son niifferias; pues si estas 
«on burlas, que serau las \eras ? Lo que a mi me irrita, es, que me 
le\anten testimonios. Aguarda, que ya te eutiendo, sin duda ts aquello 
que dizen, que trocaste el arco con la muerte, y que desde entonces no 
te Unman ya amor de amar, sino dc niorir, amor <i muerte; dc modo, 
que amor, y muerte todo es uiw. Crisi iv. % 

3 He reduces all mental talents and faculties to two kinds, (Seuto and 

Incjenio. But the distinctions lie draws between them are as difficult 
to tianslate ns the diffeient applications of the French woid T*sjn On 
tliis subject he says, among oilier things :— t 
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they, however, occasionally contain striking observations 
intelligibly expressed . 1 His Oraculo Manual has been 
more read than any other of his works! It is intended to 
be a collection of maxims of general utility, but it exhibits 
good and bad precepts, sound judgments, and refined 
Sophisms, all confounded together. In this work Gi’acian 
}ias not forgotten to inculcate the practical principle of 
Jesuitism “ to be all things to all men,” (hacerse a todos ), 
nor to recommend his own favourite maxim, “ to be com¬ 
mon in nothing,” (en nada vulgar,) which in order to be 
valid would require a totally different interpretation from 
that which he has given it. # * * 

Gracian’s uncommon prose was formed according to 
certain principles. His book* on the Art df Ingeniously 
Thinking and Writing , 2 is no inconsiderable contribu¬ 
tion to criticism in Spanish literature. He refines to an 
incredible degree on subtle distinctions and antitheses, 
with the view of systematically bringing the style of his 
countrymen to the level of his own. His illustrative 
examples are selected from Italian and Spanish poets, 
particularly from Marino, Gongora, and Quevedo. 
Throughout the whole work, ingenious thoughts (co«- 
ceptos ) are constantly the subject of consideration. A 
man of genius, he says, may receive these ideas from 
nature; but art enables him to create them at pleasure. 
“ As he who comprehends such ideas is an eagle, so he 


Estos dos sou los dos Exes del hieinuento <hscre1o'[f. imtnrn]pzu Ins 
alterua, y el arte los re air a. Ks el horn live nquel celelire Microeosmos, 
y ol Alma su fiimamento. Ilermuiiadus el (Jenio, y el Ing^nio, en veri- 
ficacion tie Athlante, y de Aleides; ussegnrnn el brillav, por lo dieboso, 
} lo lucido, a todo el resto de prendas. 

K1 uno sin el otro, foe en muelios feliridnd a inedias, ncusando la 
embidia, o el desen^do de la sucrte.— El d hereto , Opp- t. i. p. 

1 For example, in the treatise Inst quoted, he says:— 

Ay hombrosHln design ales en las mnterias, tan diferentes de si mismos 
en las ocasiones, que desmienten su propio eredito, v deslnmbran liuestro 
concepto ; en unos puntos discurren, que buelan, en otros, ni pereiben, 
ni se intie\cn. Oy todo los sale him, mail turn todo mal, que aim cl en- 
tendimiento, y hi \entuiu tienen design ales. Hondo no ay diseulpa, es 
en la \oluntad, que es crimen del nhediio, y su % aiinr no eMalexos del 
desvaviar. IjO que oy ponen sobie su eabe^n, mail an a lo lle\an entre 
pics* por no toner pies, ni cabe^'u. 

2 The Spanish title of this work is, Agudczn y Arte dc Ingcnio. 
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who is capable of producing them must be ranked among 
angels; for it is an employment of cherubim, and an ele¬ 
vation of man, which raises him to sublime hierarchy.”' 
lie then proceeds to describe those conccptos which lie 
pronounces to be undeiinable, because “ they are to the 
understanding what beauty is to the eye*, and harmony to 
the car .” 1 2 Next follows an enumeration and explanation 
of the many combinations by which the various classes 
of these ideas—for example, the proverbial, the pathetic, 
the heroic, &c.—may be produced. Poetic figures are 
examined in rotation; and the style of true rhetoric is 
defined according to the saipe principles. Thus through¬ 
out the whole hook good sense and good taste arc most 
ingeniously abused. 

This art of poetry and rhetoric by Gracian was, in the 
seventeenth century, th only work of the kind which 
produced any influence on the taste of writers and the 
public. 

Gongorism peeps forth even in the published letters of 
the eminent men of this period, which exhibit a* strained 
formality and an affected elegance. The letters of Que- 
vedo form in this respect no exception. Even in those 
of Antonio de Solis the facility of the true epistolatory 
style is wanting . 3 

1 Si cl percibir la Agudeza acredita do Agtiila, cl produzirla empefiai a 
on Angel: cutplco do Chombines y elevacion de lioinbres, quo nos 
ictnouta a e\tra>agante Gcruiquia. 

2 liseste ser # ifno de fiqucllos, quo son mas conoeidos a bnltoy monos 
a precision: dexase percibir, no definir, y en tan remoto assunto esti 
meso qimlquiera description, lo quo es para los qjoa la herrnosura, y 
pnru los oirioa la consonum ia, osso es paia cl cntcudnnicnto cl concept o* 
— Jjfudrzu // Arte dr Imjenio. Disanso ii. 

3 Tlicsc letters are contained in the collection of Mayans y Siscar. 
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BOOK III. 

HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE FROM ITS DECLINE IN 
THE LATTER HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH TO THE END 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

• i 

This book is intended to be only a supplement to the two 
preceding books of the History of Spanish Literature. 
To describe in detail the gradations through which the 
Spanish nation descended from the most brilliant height 
of literary independence to the servile imitation of foreign 
forms; and to mark how the depressed national spirit 
again revived and reanimated the native literature, is 
a task which must be left to the writer whose object may 
be to give an account of every production which appears 
within the circle of polite learning. From him, however, 
who has rather chosen to take a general historical view of 
the development and progress of literary genius and taste 
in modern Europe, it would be unreasonable to expect 
specilic notices of works of minor interest, published dur¬ 
ing the period of an expiring and slowly reviving litera¬ 
ture. In the eighteenth century no poet ar,ose in Spain 
to form an epoch such as that marked in Italfan literature 
by Metastasio; and whatever was then accomplished in 
Spanish prose, was a consequence of the imitation of 
French models. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that no distinct line 
of separation caA exist between this period and that which 
precedes it. "'When lights are gradually and imperceptibly 
extinguished, it is impossible to name the moment when 
obscurity commences. It would be no less difficult to fix 
precisely the epoch of the revival of Spanish literature, 
for it is marked by no particular phenomenon. The ne¬ 
cessary division in the history of the progressive and 
retrogressive state of Spanish literature must therefore 
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lx; referred, without any precise determination, to the 
reign of Charles II., from 1665 to 1700. Some dramatic 
authors who maintained the respectability of the Spanish 
national theatre, to the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, will consequently be included in this last book.. 
Thus the account of the new dawn of National genius, 
promising better times, will be given in connexion with* 
the immediately preceding literary transactions. 

This book may be conveniently divided into three 
chapters. The first will contain the history of the com¬ 
plete decay of the Spanish national spirit in respect to 
literature, fi? the second wyll be given a brief account of 
whatever literal^ events appear to deserve consideration, 
from the rei§n of Charles II. to the commencement of 
the reign of Charles III. The third chapter will be de¬ 
voted to a summary notice of the more recent occurrences, 
which, particularly in the last ten years of the eighteenth 
century, appear to have given a new direction to Spanish 
literature. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE STATE OF POETICAL AND RHETO¬ 
RICAL CULTIVATION IN SPAIN DURING THIS PERIOD. 

« 

Within the’century included in the reigns of the three 
Philips, from 1556 to 1665, that is to say, the golden age 
of Spanish literature, the national spirit, which the vicious 
system of the government was calculated to repress, be¬ 
came at last, like the national resources, completely ex¬ 
hausted. Under Charles II., the wounds of the body 
politic, which had long profusely bled, began to exhibit 
frightful gangrenes. In every quarter of the world, Spanish 
valour had done its uttermost for the support of the per- , 
verse measures of a despotic government, and the state at 
length seemed on the verge of dissolution. The enormous 
treasures which poured into Spain from the mines, of 
America were immediately consigned to foreign.nations. 
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Thus the richest country in the world was overwhelmed 
with debt. Agriculture and industry languished, especially 
in the interior of the monarchy, where' a near view of the 
splendour of an ostentatious court still served to gratify 
Castilian vanity, but where every blow levelled against the 
whole state was most directly felt. The occupation of one 
half of America carried off men from the mother country by 
thousands at a time; and in addition to this drain, the 
population had been suddenly diminished to the extent of 
nearly half a million, by the tyrannical expulsion of the 
Moriscos, or baptized Arabs. Spain was also engaged in 
uninterrupted warfare during fhe whole of tile century in 
which the three Philips reigned. Continual levies of 
troops, combined with oppressive taxation^ at length so 
reduced the nation, that the government lost the instru¬ 
ment it had abused; and every sacrifice made to meet 
cases of imperious urgency, served only to produce new 
humiliation. The little kingdom of Portugal, by a fortu¬ 
nate effort, threw off the Spanish yoke, and became once 
more an independent state. Torrents of Spanish blood 
were shed in the Netherlands, with the view of suppress¬ 
ing, at any price, the freedom of the United Provinces; 
yet those provinces flourished in full vigour, while Spain 
was reduced to the last stage of political inanition. Still, 
however, Spanish genius appeared to soar superior to all 
the evils that assailed the state, as long, at least, as the 
semblance of the ancient national greatness remained. 
But with the death of Philip IV. even that semblance 
vanished. The widowed queen, who was appointed guar¬ 
dian of the young king, then only five years of age, acting 
under the influence of father Neidhart, a German jesuit, 
offered the last insult to the feelings of the nobility and 
the people. No sooner was father Neidhart driven away 
by the jmrty^of Don John of Austria, the natural son of 
Philip IV., Than France obtained possession of a con¬ 
siderable portion of the provinces which Spain still held 
,in -the Netherlands. In the West Indies, a republic of 
pirates was established. This new enemy grew out of the 
remarkable association of the Flibustiers, or Buccaneers, 
raeq who regarded Spanish America as a booty on which 
they wew entitled to prey. This state of things was not 
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improved when the full powers of government were placed 
in the hands of the weak Charles II., the period of whose 
reign is the most Melancholy in Spanish history. 

The circumstance of a French prince being called to 
the Spanish throne, in obedience to that will of Charles II* 
which has been so much censured, was by no means un¬ 
fortunate for Spain, either in a literary or political point, 
of view. The war, which was partly a civil contest, and 
which was maintained for twelve years before the new 
Philip, the fifth of that name, was tranquilly seated on his 
throne, seemed, however, to threaten the annihilation of 
the last remhfmt of Spanish national vigour. The mild 
and rigidly jfiojis Philip \£. had been, by his personal 
character and mode of thinking, previously brought into 
relationship with the nation to which he now belonged, 
lie manifested no desire to transplant into Spain the 
literature of France, which at that time began to exercise 
an influence over the whole of Europe. The foreigners 
whose promotion to important posts, during the.reign of 
the first Bourbon in Spain, rendered them the objects 
of much patriotic jealousy, were Italians and Irishmen, 
but iu no instance Frenchmen. The French influence 


operated in Spain only on the wavering politics of the 
cabinet of Madrid; the change of the reigning dynasty 
produced therefore little or no influence on Spanish lite¬ 
rature. All that Philip V. did to promote the advance¬ 
ment of learning on the French model, was wholly confined 
to the celebrated institution of royal academies, among 
which the academy of history, and still more, the academy 
of the Spanish language and polite literature, 1 may be re¬ 
garded as having operated influentially on the literature of 
Spain. But this last-mentioned academy, which was 
established in the year 1714, was never intended for the 
annihilation of the spirit and peculiar forms of Spanish 
poetry and eloquence. The cultivation of the Spanish 
language was its especial care, and its labours for the 
accomplishment of that object were crowned by the pro-, 
duction of its excellent dictionary. The efforts made by 


1 The Ren! Academia Espuholn, founded ofi the plan of the Anufrmic 
Franchise. , * 
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home members* of this academy to form the taste of their 
countrymen on the model of that of France, must be at¬ 
tributed to themselves individually. They merely followed 
the new current of French taste, in common with almost 
pvery person in Furope who had then any pretensions to 
polite education! If these innovators must be called a 
literary court party, the term can only be employed in the 
sense in which it would, with equal propriety, apply to 
the same sort of party existing in other countries, where 
the French style became the fashionable style of courts, 
and was, with courtier-like complaisance, generally adopted 
by authors both in verse and \n prose. 

The French taste spontaneously penetrated into Spa¬ 
nish literature when the age of Louis XIV. began to ex¬ 
ercise ail imposing influence over the whole of Kurope. 
But the French taste would have operated on the lite¬ 
rature of Spain, which had already been carried so far 
beyond that of France, in a a cry different manner, had 
not the qld national energy been crippled in every direc¬ 
tion. Had it not been for this unfortunate circumstance, 
crowds of servile imitators and psuedo critics would never 
have obtained a footing in Spain. Men of rightly cul¬ 
tivated understanding would have reconciled their purer 
taste to the yet unexhausted national genius, in order to 
enhance the advantages of Spanish literature in its compe¬ 
tition with the literature of France, and to learn true ele¬ 


gance from the French, without, like them, sacrificing (o 
mere elegance beauties of a higher order. * t But the age 
of vigour was past; though feeble pride would in no re¬ 
spect renounce, its pretensions. Two parties now arose 
in the polite literature of Spain. The leading and would- 
be elegant party, included persons of rank and fashion, 
who lmd beg up to be ashamed of the ancient national 
literature, ami who yet wished to prove that that national 
literature, even when estimated according to the rules of 
French criticism, possessed many beauties. That the 
r French might no longer boast of superior taste, this party 
sought to improve Spanish poetry, and particularly the 
Spanish drama, by translations of French works and imita¬ 
tions of the French style. To the party of fashionable 
innovators was opposed the old national party, composed 
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of persons distinguished for their obstinate attachment to 
ancient taste, and even to ancient rudeness. This party 
continued, as heretofore, to be that of the Spanish public; 
but it remained fora time without any literary representa¬ 
tive. Thus was it reduced to the necessity of seeing 
writers, who laid claim to the title of Spanish, patriots 
publicly attack its old favourites, particularly Lope de 
Vega and Calderon, while no zealous pen took up their 
public defence. Nevertheless, this party continued un¬ 
shaken in its opinions. Even during the extreme crisis 
of the conflict between the French and the national taste, 
about the nficldle of the eighteenth century, the Spanish 
theatre preserved its o\vn # peculiar forms. It assumed, 
however, a character no less varied than the (Jerman 
theatre at present exhibits. Plays in the national style 
were performed on the Spanish stage alternately with 
translations and imitations of French and even of English 
dramas; and though this heterogeneous \ariety did not 
degenerate into the monstrous, as it now does on the (5er- 
man stage, where a national style never prevailed, yet 
nothing could be more inconsistent than the contrast of 
plays in the French and English taste with the old 
Spanish comedies. Put these comedies, and in general 
all the old national poetry, once more obtained spirited 
defenders among Spanish ciities and authors, after the 
ancient taste had withstood the shook of the last crisis, in 
its conflict with the modern. Thus another literary 
triumph was^gained by the tenacity of the Spanish public, 
to which, in matters of taste, monarchs otherwise; despotic 
readily granted perfect freedom. 

The mixture of national and foreign taste in the 


modern literature of Spain, was promoted in no slight 
dfigree by the introduction of French manners, which had 
at this period spread over Europe. In Spain, however, 
they were less encouraged by court example than in other 
countries. At the court of Madrid, old Spanish formality 
was still preserved; and among the nobility, as well as tin; 
people, the national costume was only gradually super¬ 
seded by the French style of dress.. Bull fights continued 
to be the favourite amusements of t|/e Spaniards froip the 
highest to the lowest ranks. But the solernn. Autos dr 
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Fc, 1 in which the inquisition appeared in all the splendour 
of its power, and in which heretics were burned amidBt 
the approving shouts of the spectators,' no longer insulted 
humanity. The last of these horrible festivals of fanati¬ 
cism was performed with extraordinary pomp at Madrid 
m the year 1680, in compliance with the pious wish of 
king Charles II. The Bourbons who succeeded to the 
Spanish throne, whatever might be the ardour of their 
catholic zeal, appeared to regard such barbarous spectacles 
with disgust, and thus set an example of refinement which 
honourably marked their relationship to the French royal 
family. At this period, too, jvhen the storifi of the Re¬ 
formation had subsided, religion as well,as manners as¬ 
sumed a milder character throughout all Europe. The 
Spaniards, however, could not be induced to renounce 
their sacred comedies, until, in the year 1765, they were 
formally prohibited by a royal decree, because they ex¬ 
cited the derision of foreigners. 

Finally, in the second hall’ of the eighteenth century, 
scientific learning gained an ascendancy over polite lite¬ 
rature in Spain, as in every other part of Europe. A 
philosophy in the sense of the French encyclopaedists 
inflicted wounds equally mortal on fanaticism and poetic 
enthusiasm. The spirit of experiment, which sought, by 
an accumulation of facts, to scan the furthest depths of 
human knowledge and the principles of all science, and 
styled that accumulation sound philosophy, had, since the 
time of the French encyclopaedists, found favour in Spain, 
as in every part of Europe, Germany excepted. True 
poetry, to which this spirit of experiment is the most 
dangerous of all enemies, could not easily revive in its 
former magnificence. But a wider field of general utility 
was, under certain restrictions, opened to elegant proSe; 
and oritieisnx„at least obtained the negative advantage of 
being able to impede any new encroachments of ingenious 
extravagance. 

* 1 It is singular, tiiat oier nil Europe, tlie Portuguese phrase, Auto da 
Fc, lias become current in preference to the Spanish Au/o dc Fc. 
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* CHAPTER II. 

DECAY OP TOE OLD SPANISH LITERATURE, AND INTRO¬ 
DUCTION OF THE FRENCH STYLE. 

The last branch of Spanish national poetry still flou¬ 
rished in the reign of Charles II., for the French drama, 
which then appeared in the first dawn of its celebrity, had 
as yet no influence on the dranm of Spain. Several 
assiduous whters continue^ to enrich Spanish literature 
with new pieces in the manner of Calderon; and these 
writers have here the first claim to consideration. 

CANDAMO, ZAMORA, AND CANIZARES, DRAMATISTS 
IN THE OLD NATIONAL STYLE. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the 
dramas of Francisco Bancas Candamo, were particularly 
esteemed. Candamo, who was an Asturian of noble ex¬ 
traction, received, during a certain period, a pension from 
Charles II. for writing for the court theatre at Madrid. 
He, however, died in indigence in the year 1709. His 
historical play, entitled, El Esclavo an Grillos de Oro , 
(the Slave in Golden Fetters,) is still spoken of in terms 
of approbation in Spain. 1 It is a romantic anecdote taken 
from the history of the emperor Trajan. The singular 
combination of the ancient and the romantic costume which 
this play presents, is a fault with which the author must 
not be reproached; for since Lope de Vega’s time the 
spirit of the Spanish drama required that the events of 
artcient history should be arrayed only in the garb of 
romance. But Candamo has put into tlie mouth of the 
emperor Trajan a superabundance of phrases which are 
exceedingly dull, though conveyed in light and harmonious 
verse. The purely romantic scenes in which ladies and 

1 La Huerta includes this piny ninoog the four Comedian Jferny can 
of his Theairo Jle&paftol , probably for the Sal£ of its elegant language ; 
for in other respects it would not lmve beenJBifficult to have selected a 
better drama in the class to which it belongs. ^ ^ 
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young knights appear, are the best in this drama, 
which, according to the Spanish classification, is an heroic 
comedy. ’ 

Antonio dc Zamora, a gentleman belonging to the court 
of Madrid, was particularly distinguished as a writer of 
Vomic dramas. . The comedy entitled, El Hechizctdo por 
Fuerza , (the Bewitched by Force, 1 2 ) is one of the most 
’humorous and regular in the Spanish language. It may 
also be numbered among the dramas of character; at least 
the two principal parts, though a little overcharged, are 
nevertheless boldly conceived and consistently maintained. 
One is a fantastic old man, who continually expresses him¬ 
self in a tone of sarcastic comic humouj*:—he makes a 
parade of his odd fancies, as if they were so* many proofs 
of real wisdom; and he is induced to consent to a marriage 
under the idea that he is bewitched. The other comic 
character is an enamoured physician, who is prevailed on 
to take part in the pretended bewitching, and who is him¬ 
self outwitted by the sprightly girls whom he has assisted 
in playing off their trick on the old man. 

Joseph de Canizares, who likewise lived at the court 
of Madrid, produced a considerable number of Spanish 
comedies. lie particularly devoted his attention to that 
class of dramas of intrigue called Comedicts de Jigurbn , in 
which the principal character is a pretender or bragga¬ 
docio, either male or female, who, by dint of impudence 
and artifice, obtains a certain degree of credit. Among 
the dramas of Canizares, the Spaniards particularly esteem 
his comedy entitled, El Dotnine Lucas; 1 it is a drama of 
character, comic throughout, and of the most regular 
description, though it by no means departs from the 
Spanish national style. The title may be translated 
44 The Pedant Squire;” for Domine Lucas, the hero of the 
piece, is a ^ouftg country gentleman, a student of Sala¬ 
manca, extremely dull and affected, and withal proud of 
his noble birth. With this character is very happily com¬ 
bined the uncle of Lucas, a brave, amiable, and sensible 
old gentleman, though, like his nephew, he interlards his 

1 Thi* comedy may bi found in many collection*. It is included in 
Lit Huerta’s 'limit ro Hrs^ahot, 

2 TIpS ni^ce is u1m> contained in the Theatio Hcspotiol. 
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discourse with scraps of Latin from the Corpus Juris . 
An old domestic, who likewise has recourse to Latin 
whenever his wit fails him, is well grouped with his 
masters. Ail excellent female pendant to the doltish 
hero is exhibited in the character of one of the daughters 
of the old uncle, who in the end is united to Lucas, while 
her sprightly sister, to whom the Domine was betrothed, 
elopes with a more agreeable lover. The traits of cha¬ 
racter in the whole of this comic picture, though by no 
means delicately sketched, are, nevertheless, full of dra¬ 
matic spirit. 

These, aticl some other ylays, by writers whose names 
are not distinguished, conydeto the stock of the Spanish 
national drama. The striking regularity which distin¬ 
guishes some pieces must by no means be attributed to the 
influence of French taste. It is possible that a vague idea of 
the regularity of the French comedy may at this time have 
found its way into Spain; but among the older Spanish 
dramas, particularly those of Solis and JMoreto, some arc 
no less regular than the comedies of character written by 
Zamora and Cahizares; who, besides, did not always, any 
more than their predecessors, coniine themselves rigidly 
within the bounds of regularity. In the works .of these 
latter poets, the theatrical personages are precisely of the 
same east as in the writings of the older dramatists. 
Young ollicers, who are usually represented as volatile 
lovers, boast of their adventures in Flanders, and sing 
romances teethe accompaniment of the guitar. This sort 
of character is the prototype of that which on the French 
stage was subsequently called the Chevalier . No trace of 
the imitation of French manners is perceptible; and if, 
here and there, a French word is introduced, it is always 
Mth a comic signification. 1 

DONA JUANA INEZ DE LA CRUZ. 

Nothing poetical was at this period produced, or at 
least nothing sung and written in the lyric or other styles 

1 For ox<uu]>l<‘, the wool \fwhitntsvla , (roy the Fieneh jXfttdrmoisrUr. 
In like manner, Cm antes lmnjduced the word Aladnnit*, hilt ifcis em¬ 
ployed ouiv m a comic v ease. / — 
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of poetry in Spain obtained literary celebrity. It would, 
however, be unjust to pass over in silence some works 
which made their appearance about thid time, and which 
are interesting, inasmuch as they afford instances of 
the continuation of the taste for old Spanish poetry. 
Among these the* most remarkable arc the numerous pro¬ 
ductions of a Spanish American poetess, named Doha 
Juana Inez de la Cruz, who was much celebrated in 
Mexico about the latter end of the seventeenth century. 
On the title-page of her works, which, however, she did 
not publish herself, this distinguished woman is styled the 
tenth muse. 1 Respecting the Jiistory of her hfe, nothing 
is known, save what is mentioned in her popms. She was 
a nun in a Mexican convent; and she complains of her 
weak state of health in the verses which form the preface 
to her poems. Her writings sufficiently prove that she 
lived on terms of intimacy with the viceroy and the other 
Spanish grandees in Mexico, and that frequent demands 
were made upon her talent for the celebration of festivals, 
both spiritual and temporal. Much as Inez de la Cruz 
was deficient in real cultivation, her productions are emi¬ 
nently superior to the ordinary standard of female poetry. 
Among the Spanish ladies who have directed their talents 
to poetic composition, she deserves to take the foremost 
rank;—no very high distinction, perhaps, considering that 
literature has been but little cultivated by the female sex 
in Spain. But that fact renders it the more worthy of 
remark, that in America, flowers of genius, were per¬ 
mitted to bloom, which in Spain would in all probability 
have been blighted in the bud. The poems of Inez de la 
Cruz breathe a sort of masculine spirit. This poetic nun 
possessed more fancy and wit than sentimental enthu¬ 
siasm; and whenever she began to invent, her creatioris 
were on a bol<J and great scale. Iler poems are of very 
unequal merit? and are all deficient in critical cultivation. 

1 I h.ivc seen the tliinl edition of the poetic writings of thin lady, 
following is the title :—Povnuts de la vnica jnnttsa Americana, 
Musa decimal Savor Juana fnez de la Crnz,dv. Sacolas a luz J).Jnan 
Camacho (iayna, Cavallaro' del or den de Santiago > dc., Barcelona, 
lbt)1, ^ quarto.—It certaiiVy would not be fair to pass by unnoticed a 
hook of this kind, which went through three editions. 
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But in facility of invention and versification, Inez de la 
Cruz was not inferior to Lope de Vega; and yet she by no 
means courted literary fame. The complete collection of 
her poems, which seems to have been first printed by order 
of the vice-queen of Mexico, occupies a volume, chnsist- 
ing of twenty-five sheets in octavo. Of »some of her son¬ 
nets the subjects are ingenious plays of romantic wit ; 1 of 
others, poetic reflections . 2 She also wrote burlesque son¬ 
nets, on rhymed endings, which have all the freedom and 
spirit that can be required in that species of composition. 
A kind of poetic self-deception, which assumes the tone of 
philosophic Reasoning, is disclosed in several of the lyric 

I 1 t 

1 The following is one of three sonnets, in which the authoress rings 
changes on the tlietne, “ whether it is better to be beloved without 
lo\ing, or to lo\e without being beloved:”— 

Feliciano me adorn, y le uborrezoo; 

Lisanlo me aborrcce, y ) o le adoro; 
por tjuien no me apeteoe ingrnto, lloro; 
y al quo me Horn tierno, no apetezeo : # 

A quieii mas me desdora, el alma ofrezeo ; 
a qiiieu me ofreee vidimus, desdoro; 
desprecio al quo ennique/e mi dccoro ; 
y al (jne le lia/.e desprecios, enrriquezco : 

Si con mi ofensa al uno reconvengo, 
me reconvicne el otro a mi ofendulo 
y a padecer de todos modus vengo ; 

Flies amhos ntormentau mi sentido; 
aqneste con pedir lo que no tengo, 

y aqneste eon no tenor lo quo le pido. 

ft 

2 For exanJple, the following, in which, however, the play of the 
antitheses becomes at l.i^t fiigid :— 

Jin persiguirme, Mundo, que interessas 0 
en que to ofeiido i quando solo intento 
ponei bellezos en mi entendiiniento, 
v no mi entendimiento en las belle/as ? 

4 • 

Yo no estimo thesoros, ni riquczasf 

\ assi, siempre me causa mas contento, 
poner riquczas en mi entendimiento; 
que no mi entendimiento en las riquczas. 
no estimo liermosura, que \enoida, 
es despojo ci\il de las Fdades; 
ni rique/.a me a grad a feme mid a: 

Temeudo por niejor en mis *Ve/dades, 
eonsumir vanidades de la \yla, 
que eonsumir la Vida en ynidades. 
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romances of Inez <le la Cruz. She evidently took con¬ 
siderable pains to persuade herself that she was happy. 1 
A great portion of her poems in the romance style relate 
to circumstances of temporary interest. In her dramatic 
works, the vigour of her imagination is particularly con¬ 
spicuous. The collection of her poems contains no comedies, 
properly so called, but it comprises a series of boldly con¬ 
ceived preludes, ( loas ,) full of allegorical invention; and it 
concludes with a long allegorical auto, which is superior 
to any of the similar productions of Lope de Vega. It is 
entitled, El Divino Ncwciso , a name by which the 
authoress designates the heavenly Bridegroom. The 
Spanish public had never bpf'ore witnessed so bold a 
travesty of the ideas of catholic Christianity, under the 
garb of Greek mythology. It would be impossible to 
give a brief, and at the same time intelligible sketch of 
this extraordinary drama. With regard to composition, it 
is very unequal; in some respects offending by its bad 
taste, and in others charming by its boldness. Many of 
the scenes are so beautifully and romantically constructed, 
that the reader is compelled to render homage to the 
genius of the poetess; while at the same time he cannot 
but regret the pitch of extravagance to which ideas really 
poetic are carried. There is one peculiarly tine scene in 
which Human Nature, in the shape of a nymph, seeks her 
beloved, the real Narcissus, or the Christian Saviour. 

1 One of these l)iic romances begins in the following /nanner •— 

Finjamos, que soy feliz, 

tiiste pensmniento, un rate ; 
quiz a. podreis persundirine, 
a m que \o so lo contrario. 

Que, purs solo m la a prehension 


!sn\amc el enteiulnmento 
algumi \e/ de doseanso; 

) no siempre esto el ingenio 
eon i*l proveclio enrontrado. 
Todo elunundo es opiniones, 
de paJeceres tan varios ; 
que loVue el uno, que es negro, 
el otro Jrueba, que es bianco. 
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The imagination of the authoress had, doubtless, been 
influenced by impressions received from the Song of 
Solomon. 1 Next?to this grand Auto, the spiritual can- 
ciones in the old Spanish style, and some cantatas, deserve 
to be distinguished among the works of Inez de la Cruz. 
They abound in sentimental fancies, and*tliough generally 
extravagant, often possess beauties which render them 
highly interesting. According to the notices in the 
collection, they were all surg in the churches of Mexico. 
Some Latin compositions of the same class are inserted, 
which seem also to have been written by Inez herself. 
The writer 4 tvho may undertake a history of the poetic 
development of the catholic faith, will find his advantage 
in rendering himself intimately acquainted with these 
poems. 


GKItAKDO LOBO. 

In order to be satisfied that Spanish poetry inclined 
very little to the French, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, it is only necessary to advert to the continued 
influence of Gongorism at that period, as exemplified in 
poetic productions, in other respects too unimportant to 
claim any notice. Men of rank in particular, who, fol¬ 
lowing the honourable example of their forefathers, con- 

1 It commences ihus 

Kftr. De buscar a Narciso 

tflii permit ir sossiego a mi pic eirante, 
ni a, ini plnnta enusada, 
que tantos lm >«'i dins, que \nipinte 
examina las brerins 

mu poder cncontrnr mas que Jas serins: 

A cstc Bosque lie llcgndo, donde espero 
tencr noticin'* de mi Bien perdido, 
quo si serins contiero, # 

di/iendo esta del Prado Jo florido, f , 
quo producir ameuidades taut as, 
es por a>cr besado 5 a sns Plautus. 

() qnantos din* lia, que lie ex^minado 
Ju Seha /lor a Jlor, y planta a planta 
"astnndo congoxndo 
mi tii«te common en peua tncutij 
v mi pie fati guild o vngnimind 
tiempo, que siglos °on, seha^que es Mtiudo.^^ 
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tinued to cultivate the arts an<T sciences, seem to have 
regarded Gongorism as the only style that was truly gen¬ 
tlemanly and worthy of their adoption. Accordingly, 
Eugenio Gerardo Lobo, who was a captain in the Spanish 
guards, and commandant of the town and fortress of Bar¬ 
celona, composed,in his leisure hours many spiritual and 
temporal poems in the manner of the Gongorists, which, 
after the author’s decease, were reprinted. 1 2 A new edition 
of these poems, which appeared in 1758, is inscribed by 
the publisher to a miraculous image of the Virgin, with 
all the usual formality of a dedicatory epistle. In this 
dedication the Holy Virgin, in quality of que£n of Heaven, 
is addressed by the title of “ Your Majesty.” Thus, in 
the middle of the eighteenth ‘century, when an elegant 
and learned party had long rendered homage to French 
literature, the taste of the Spanish public could still en¬ 
dure absurdities of this kind. 

DIFFUSION OF THE FRENCH TASTE-LUZAN, IIIS ART OF 

POETRY, ETC. 

It was in the commencement of the eighteenth century 
that the French taste found its way into the Spanish 
academy; and this circumstance, which was not the mere 
effect of accident, serves to mark a kind of epoch in the 
history of Spanish poetry. 

Ignacio de Luzan, who has become the authority to 
whom most Spanish critics refer, must be regarded as the 
founder of the French school in Spanish liteiature. He 
was a member of the royal Spanish academy, a member 
of the academy of history, an honorary member of the 
academy of painting, sculpture, and architecture; and at 
the same time counsellor of state and minister of com¬ 
merce. In addition to these dignities, he was distinguished 
for extraordinary learning; and he was in particular very 
deeply \ersed in ancient literature. He studied with groat 
assiduity Aristotle’s Art of Poetry and Ithctoric, and also 

1 Tlic new edition which J have before me, entitled, Ohms pi.<t teas 
del Kxcvllmo . tie nor 7)<>V jEugenio Gerardo Lobo , Madrid, 17 oH, in 

2 vols # quarto, is printed i\a style of elegance by no means common in 
♦Spanish books of that perioV 
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the rhetorical* works of Cicero. lie was a lover of poetry, 
and composed very elegant verses in his native tongue. 
Being, as his writings suiliciently prove, a man of candid 
and enlightened mind, national pride did not deter him 
from making himself intimately acquainted with French 
literature; and comparing it without prejudice, under its 
best point of view, with the literature of his own country. 
This was certainly a course altogether new for a Spanish 
author. 

In order to form a just estimate of the spirit of Luzan’s 
labours, it is necessary to bear in mind that the theore¬ 
tical literattrfe of Spain furnished him with scarcely a 
single trace of found criticism. Even those Spanish poets 
who possessed the justest feeling for poetic beauty, pro¬ 
pounded, in their theoretic explanations, the most erro¬ 
neous notions on the value and the essence of poetry. 
Only a critical tact, and an instinctive imitation of good 
models, had preserved the most correct among the Spanisli 
poets from wanderings of the imagination and perversions 
of judgment; and, in the age of Luzan, the only art of 
criticism which was theoretically taught in Spain, had 
issued from the school of Gongora, and was consequently 
only calculated to assist the systematic propagation of ab¬ 
surdity and affectation. In that age, the elegant correct¬ 
ness of the French poets was calculated to dazzle by the 
charm of novelty. The delicate subtleties whereby the 
principles of French criticism and of French poetry, since 
the age of Molierc and Corneille, were derived from the 
classic school of antiquity, together with the moral syllo¬ 
gisms with which those principles were entrenched behind 
Aristotle’s Art of Poetry, as their last bulwark, were of 
a nature to seduce a man of Luzan’s erudition. His par¬ 
tiality for the French school, and his efforts to reform the 
Spanish taste according to the principles of that school, 
are therefore no proofs of narrowness of mind, though 
genuine poetic feeling certainly was not within the sphere 
of Luzan’s talent. lie possessed a delicate sense fay 
elegance and the dress of poetry, but not for the energy 
and loftiness of poetic genius. That^lie should, therefore, 
with the best intentions, have theoretically misunderstood 
the essence and design of poetry, ij^d, in conformity with 
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the spirit of French criticism, have confounded the objects 
of the poet with the duties of the orator and the moralist, 
are errors easily accounted for. * 

With the view of fundamentally reforming the literary 
tjiste of his countrymen, Luzan wrote his celebrated Art 
of Poetry. It was first published at Saragossa in the 
year 1737, in a folio volume containing five hundred and 
three pages; 1 and it has ever since been the code to which 
Spanish critics and authors have referred for the decision 
of all cases of doubt. Sound judgment and classic erudi¬ 
tion are the chief characteristics of the work* The diction, 
too, is simple and elegant, and ppolixity is avoided, though, 
in order to attain that degree, of perspicuity, which was 
necessary for subduing Spanish prejudice, much detail 
was indispensable. Newly discovered truths must not be 
looked for in Luzan’s Art of Poetry. He even claims 
credit for the doctrines he develops on account of their 
venerable antiquity. His theory is declared by himself 
to be, in the main, no other than that of Aristotle, the 
greatest of philosophers. To the neglect of that theory 
he attributes the multitude of monstrous excrescences by 
which Spanish literature is disfigured. He, therefore, 
conceived he was rendering, though at the risk of being 
reproached with pedantry, 2 an important service to the 
literature of his country, by the restoration and just ap¬ 
plication of those ancient and only true principles which 
had long been acknowledged and valued by the critics ot 
foreign nations. In support of his doctrines, Luzan re¬ 
gards the critical observations of various French writers, 
particularly liapin, Corneille, Crousaz, Lamy, and Madame 
Dacier, as next in authority to the works of Aristotle. 
He also availed himself of the Italian works of Gravina 
and Muratori. These, and other foreign authors, ai'o 
quoted by name. Spanish readers must, doubtless, have 
been not a little surprised to find among the quotations 
passages from French authors, given in the French lau- 

* The title is :— Lit Poetica, <> Begins tie lu pocsin cn general, y de 
sus prtneipales cspvcivs % mpor D. lynacio de Luzan Claramunt dr 
Suelves, y Gurrca, Z,Tragi/, a,' 1 71)7. 

2 He Hrtys:—Yo sc, quK estas cosas, donde la ciitica tiene algiinu 
parte, se ^jielen bautizar de\lgimos con el norabre de bachillerias . 
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guage, under the Spanish text. This was an unexampled 
phenomenon in Spanish literature; and, though a trifling 
circumstance, it aefves to prove the increasing influence of 
the French language in Spain. 

The want of novelty in the principles of Luzan's Art* 
of Foe try, is compensated by the new application of those 
principles to Spanish literature. The arrangement of the 
theory which was introduced, also belongs, at least in part, 
to himself; and in the development of that theory it is 
easy to recognise the man of judgment, and the perfect 
master of his subject, though lie only improved what had 
been previously produced. .The work is divided into four 
parts or books. # The first (Jevelops, according to the no¬ 
tions of the author, the origin, progress, and essence of 
poetry, (el orirfoa, proytessos y cssenoia do la poo si a.) 
The second hook explains the usefulness and pleasure of 
[ioetry, (utiltdad y deleyte de la poosia.) The third book 
treats, at ample length, of tragedy, comedy, and other kinds 
of dramatic composition; ami the fourth, of epic*poetry. 
These chief divisions present, indeed, only tin 1 outline of 
Aristotle’s Art of Foetry; and Luzan’s work can, no more 
than its prototype, be regarded as a complete theory of 
the poetic art. In this respect Luzan went no further 
than his predecessor, Lopez Fineiano, who luid long be¬ 
fore equally well perceived that the work called Aristotle's 
Art of Foetry was, in fact, merely a fragment. 1 It is 
-ingular enough that Luzan takes no notice of Finciano’s 
remarkable week; but whether he was unacquainted with 
it, or whether he was intentionally silent, does not appear. 
Within the boundaries of his four unsystematic divisions, 
Luzan pursues his own course; but the present is not the 
proper occasion for accompanying him step by step. As, 
hmtever, the publication of Luzan’s boolfc lias been at¬ 
tended by important consequences, it will be proper to 
explain the manner in which this critic* understood the 
principles of Aristotle*, and how he applied them to Spanish 
literature. 

Luzan, in Ins exposition and application of Aristotle’s 
theory, takes Lis departure from the/safne false principle 


1 Set* page ‘-£*28, 
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which misled all the French critics in the age 6f Louis XIV. 
He views poetry closely and directly on its moral side; 
but not in that comprehensive manner in which every¬ 
thing, when contemplated on its moral side, ought to be 
Examined. lie regards it merely as an art destined to aid 
morality, properly so called; and that aid appears to him 
•the more easily given, because he adopts the maxim that 
the object of poetry is to be at once useful and agreeable. 1 
Deceived by this Gothic idea, which seems to have been 
founded on the misunderstanding of a passage in Horace, 
and which is certainly as old as modern literature, it be¬ 
came impossible lor him either to attain a jtist notion of 
the poetic workings of the imagination, h\ relation to the 
beautiful, or to discover the truth of the proposition that such 
emplojunent of the imagination possesses in itself, under 
proper restrictions, a moral value, and ennobles human 
existence. Having fallen into the common error, Luzan, 
like the French poets and critics, was capable of taking 
only a very contracted view of poetic beauty. Genuine 
simplicity and elegance, and in both a delicate infusion 
ol* wit, formed with Luzan, as with French writers and 
critics, the summary of all poetic excellence. According 
to these principles, the imagination was regarded as merely 
the handmaid of the recreative wit and the moralizing 
judgment. Genius was to be tied down by rules, in con¬ 
formity with these narrow ideas of the spirit and object of 
poetry. To satisfy the taste, in the 4 exercise of wit and 
judgment, was regarded as the highest object of the poet’s 
efforts. The bold flight to a freer and fairer world, whence 
the true poet derives the spirit of his imaginings, in the 
imitation of nature, was deemed merely an agreeable ac¬ 
cessory. In a word, the genuine essence of poetry was 

1 'Thus, hr snvf% Homer intruded his iliad as a book of mornfnml 
political instruction, suited to the most common understanding:— 

('on esieintento csciibio Jlomrro sus Poeinas, expljeaudo en ellos 
it las cn/cnduturiifos mm s bassos las \erdades do la Moral , do In /’olt- 


ti< a , y tin 
hi Thro!a 


hien (romo machos sientan) de la Philosophic natural, y do 
n. Pues en la Iliada debaxo do la Imogen de la Guerra 


Troy ana, y do las dEensiones de los Cn|>itnnes Giiegos, propuso a la 
Grecia onto ces dixitlAla /»u vamlns an vjrvmplo rn quo aprcntlmssc a 
npuciguur si s discoid ins, conociendo qmin graxes dafios causaban u) 
puulico, v q: mi neces^aiiapiu a el sueesso en las empiessas cm la union, 
y roncoiAl; dc los Gefesye uji Exercito.—Eib i. 
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held to be an adventitious ornament, while its station was 
usurped by mere natural sentiment, and elegant or inge¬ 
nious simplicity. 

The useful and the agreeable, in the trivial signification 
of the terms, are therefore the verbal pivots around which 
Luzan’s whole poetic theory turns. It is easy to conceive 
what degree of excellence and truth was to be derived 
from such principles in their application to Spanish lite¬ 
rature, Luzan zealously supported the cause of good taste 
against the absurdities of the Gongorists. 1 Jle exposed, 
without reserve, the weak side of Lope do Vega’s poetry; 
and the exafnples he select* from the works of that poet, 
in order to sjioy how far they are at variance with nature 
and reason, prove precisely what they arc intended to 
prove. But to admire genius in its wanderings, and even 
in many cases to prize those wanderings more than a 
frigid elegance, required a view of the subject which 
Luzan’s mind did not embrace, lie; was precisely the 
man to detect and enumerate the errors of the favourite 
poetry of his country; but he wanted the critical eye 
which would have enabled him to do justice' to its beauties. 
Toetry he defines to be an “ imitation of nature, either 
general or particular, made in verse, for utility or amuse¬ 
ment, or for both together.’' 2 He observes, that little 
plays of fancy, such as sonnets madrigals, and songs, may 
.sometimes have no other object than agreeable amuse¬ 
ment; but that in poetry of a more important kind, such 
as comedies, •tragedies, and epopee, the useful and the 
agreeable must necessarily be combined together—that is 


1 The following passage will alibi d a specimen of Luzan’s didactic 
si vie:— 

Y ostos con cl \nno, i Tin til npnratn ifr aymfrzri\, // ronrryto s* afrrftr- 
fiu* <lc incttipliOHis c rf raniymitrs, tfc r.ryri ssionrs lmn< hatirts, y <tc f< r 
utiHi's cnltoy iuutos, cmliclestirnn cl Vulgo, y upl.tudidos de la igno 
i.moia coiniui, sc nsiuparui la gloiia debida a los buenos Uoefas. Km* 
eieeieudo estc desorden sin quo nadie intentasse openin' sole. Los ig- 
nonmtos, no teniemlo qtiini los abriosso los oj js, segmau ueiogus Li. 
>occiia dc los aplausos popular* 1 * y alababan lo quo no ontoiuhan, sin 
nus r.tzon que la dc cl cxemplo ajeno.—Lib i. 

2 lie says:—JHgo, quo sc podra tfrfniirjn tocsin, imit.icion dc la 

naturalc/.a o cn lo unhersal, o cn lo particular, bcelia on torso*, o ^ani 
ulilulad, o para deleite do los bombros, o nam ;ino y otro juntamciito.— 
1 ib. i. cap. - r ). * 
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to say, the work must at once instruct and entertain. 
Accordingly, when he comes to treat more particularly of 
dramatic poetry, lie says, “a tragedy is'such an imitation 
of an action as is calculated to excite fear, pity, or other 
passions; but a comedy must be an action so represented 
as to inspire love 1, of some virtue, or hatred and abhorrence 
T)f some vice or fault.” 1 It is not necessary to particu¬ 
larize the judgments which a critic, armed with these 
opinions, must have pronounced on the Spanish drama. 
Luzan not only blamed the Spanish dramatists for the 
violation of the Aristotelian unities, on the ground that 
such violation was contrary tq nature, but lib even con¬ 
demned as not moral, or at lea^t not sufficiently moral, the 
genuine nature which he could not avoid recognising in 
their works. lie, however, says, that what is first to be 
esteemed in the Spanish dramatists “ is their ingenious 
invention, their extraordinary wit and judgment; admir¬ 
able and essential qualities in great poets. Lope de Vega 
merits particular praise for the natural facility of his style, 
and the adroit way in which lie has in many of his come¬ 
dies painted the customs and the character of certain per¬ 
sons. I admire in Calderon the dignity of his language, 
which, without ever being obscure or affected, is always 
elegant.” 2 He proceeds to eulogise the art of ingenious 

1 The following me his own woids:— 

K-ttw this di\eisos sissiintos, y tines haeen tiunbien diUTMi l.« F.ibuh 
1 mpicu de la Comieu, y si entinmbas de In Fiibiila en general: a todas 
ires es comim el set uu dn>curso inventadtt 9 o unn jintxm de aa hcvhv : 
pe.o ( on esta diferenoia, que la t abula Trugiea ha de her umtanon de 
an ]>< ch<> en tnodo apto para conuyir el fenior , y la compassion. y o/ra s 
passiones: y la tabu hi Coiiiini h.t de ser nnitaeion, o Jlcuan ae tn> 
In'■ho en niodo apto para tnspirar el amor de alyuna viitud , a (l de *- 
ptrt to, i/ ahurret imienfo de afynn vino , u dejecta .—Jab. iii. 

2 He says:— * 

V en i\ do^ne en mi no ialta tan debida equidad no pudiendo lefem* 
i (jai disuntnrhente, y por incnudo los muelios aeiertos de nuesfios <_’o- 
imeos, puvque pm a e^so seiia menester escribir un gran \olumen a 
paite; me cowoiitnie eon decir por major, y en general, que en todos 
eommnnente hallo ram nigeniosidad, singular agude/n, y discieeiou, 
pnndas nuii esseneiales para foimav grimdes poetas, j dignas de admi- 
i ai ion ; y anado que eft particular alabare siempre en Lope dr Vnja la 
na:urnl faeilidad de mi estjlo, y la smna destrezn, con que en muohus 
de !*iis Comedias se \en pintadas Ins eostunibres, y el character de al- 
gtuias fft-^nnas ; en California admiio la nobleza de su loeueion, que sin 
sci jamas oWuio, ui afcc\idn’ es sieinpre elegante; &c.—Lib. in. 
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development displayed in Calderons dramas of intrigue; 
and attributes a similar merit to some of the comedies of* 
Antonio de Solis and Moretto. Under the same point of 
view lie judges the writings of the later Spanish drama¬ 
tists, on which he confers particular commendation on 
account of their superior regularity/ 1 Next follows a list 
of the faults which, according to the above principles, h« 
imputes to the Spanish drama in general, and to the 
favourite* dramatic poets of the Spanish public in parti¬ 
cular. On these points lie makes many just observations, 
lie had gocjd reasons for not venturing to attack the 
Spanish Alitos. lie accordingly dismisses them very 
briefly, pronouncing no literary judgment on them, and 
merely observing that they are allegorical representations 
in honour of “the most holy sacrament of the altar.” 

Thus did a critic, whose voice a century earlier would 
scarcely have been heard, systematically undertake to 
reform Spanish taste. Tt appears, from Luzans introduc¬ 
tory observations, that lie was either not sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the history of the poetry of his nation, or 
had forgotten most essential facts, otherwise he never 
could have adopted the notion that Spanish taste had de¬ 
generated for want of learned critics to open the eyes of 
the public. The Spaniards of Luzan’s age paid no more 
attention to his Art of Poetry than their ancestors had 
bestowed on Lopez Pinciano’s, which inculcated the same 
principles two hundred years earlier, when the Spanish 
drama was/in its infancy. But the members of the 
Spanish academy regarded Luzan’s book with as much 
veneration, as if through it the light of pure taste had 
first been disclosed to Spain; and thus was the academy 
at length placed in conflict with the public it sought to 
improve. Whether all the members of # that literary in¬ 
stitution concurred in Luzan’s plans of critical reformation, 
cannot now be known. This, however, is certain, that 
nothing was written in defence of the national style, either 
by an academician or by any other critic or amateur; and 

5 Velasquez, under the com lotion that notlifng could bo inoie correct 
and striking than Lu/.m’s judgment on tire Spanish drama, lias quoted 
his opinions at length, and incorporated/Item in his lii>toi\ of SJin Mi 
Poetry. 
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all the writers who, since that period, have, by means of 
critical treatises and new dramas, zealously laboured to 
improve the dramatic literature of Spain, according to 
French principles, have been members of the Spanish 
academy. 

Luzan himself* did his utmost to support his theory by 
some original poetic productions and translations from the 
French, lie translated one of La Chaussee’s comedies; 
but with what success it was represented on the Spanish 
stage is not mentioned. It was, however, followed by 
various translations of French dramas by otfycr writers. 

JLuzan’s poetic compositions are certainly'honourably 
distinguished by correctness, facility, and elegance, and 
by what may be termed the poetry of language, from the 
works of the Gongorists, which at that time were not 
entirely exploded in Spain. They consist of occasional 
poems and poetic trifles, such as might have been written, 
without the aid of genius, by any man of cultivated mind, 
possessing a certain degree of descriptive talent. Zealous 
Gallicist as Luzan was, be had too much solidity of taste 
to attempt an imitation of the structure of French verse in 
the Spanish language; and, accordingly, his contributions 
to the poetic literature of his country are in the usual 
national metres. A poem in octaves, which he read on 
the opening of the Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, in 1752, fifteen years before the publication 
of his Art of Poetry, received particular approbation. He 
read poetic compositions of the same kintf* on several 
occasions. Some of his odes and canciones were not pub¬ 
lished till after his decease; among the number are two 
on the retaking of the Fortress of Oran; 1 an occasional 

1 The two opening stanzas of this poem will afford a sufficient spe¬ 
cimen of the poeti$\iiction of the ingenious author:— 

Aliom es tieinpo, Euterpe, que templemos 
el arco y cucidns, y de nuestio canto 
sc oyga la voz por todo cl emisferio. 

Las vcncedoras sienes eoronemos 
del sngTiulo laurel al quo es esponto 
del intiel Mau^itano id Marte lbero. 

Ya pnra quandc.quiero 

los himrios de akgria y las canciones, 

,prcmio no \ikquc 1 el coro de las nuevc 
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poem, entitled, the Judgment of Paris, which is prettily 
conceived, and elegantly executed , 1 and some poems imi- 


a las fiitigAfe debe, 

y ul \ ill or de esfor/ados corazones ? 

rani qtiando estara, Musas, guordado 

aqiitd furor que bcbe 

con las lioiulas suavisimas mczrlamlo 

dc la Castalia fitente al labio solo 

de quien tuvo al liacer pvopieio Apolo ? 

Una selva de pinos y de abetes 
oubrio la mar, angusta a lanta quilln: 

•{fbra liencliir taut a \ela ful to el \iento. 
l)e 11 am ul as el ayrfS y gallardctes 
f)olifado di\iso do Ale la onlla 
palido cl Afiicano y sin aliento; 
del humcdo elemento 
dividiendo los liquidos cristales, 
y blaudiendo Neptuno el gran Trideute, 
al/o ay i ado la finite, 
de o\as eoronado y de eorales. 

Quien me agovm con lanta pesadumbrc 
la espalda ? I lay quien int«nte 
poner tal vez en uueva servidumbre 
mi libie imperio ? o por vent lira olguno 
me Ja qmere usurpin' ? No soy Neptuno ? 

1 The following throe stan/as fiom this poem will serve to show the 
manner in which Luzan combined his poetic subject with the peculiari¬ 
ties requisite in a poem wiilten on u particular occasion:— 

Qual fahulosa nntiguodud pmtaba 
al pudre hhre, <> al Dardano Ximto, 
quaiido «5obre las ondas se asomaba 
*a oir de algun mortal queja o quebranto; 
o como al dios Neptuno tiguraba 
Musa gentil en su fingido canto, 
quamlo ilui por el mar con Deyopea, 

Cimodoee, Neiine, y Galatea. 

Till Manzaiiarcs a mi vista ofrece 
espect/iculo nuevo y agradable: # 

creee mi suspension, mi juismo crece 
al ver que aquel anciano venerable 
conmigo desde el agua a liablar empieze 
con apacible \oz y rostro afable: 
fielmente su discurso no prolijo 
eonserva la inemoria; asi me dijo : 

Kstiangcro pastor, que en nd ribera 
buseas tranquiiidad a tus Lttigas, 

Vc to otra \e/, , no es este primera, 
y s£ tu nomine ya, sin due jo digas: 
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tated from the Greek of Anacreon and Sappho. 1 Luzan 
died in the year 1754. 


MAYANS Y SISCAR—JiLAS N AsSARL. 

Among the contemporaries of Luzan, the royal librarian, 
Gregorio Mayans y Siscar, is entitled to praise, for having, 
in biographical, literary, and rhetorical works, furnished 
many hints and notices which throw light on the history 
of Spanish literature. TIis collection of detached writings 
ou the History of the Spanish language, ( Oriyeites de la 
Lcnyua Hspaiiola ,) embraces more than the title promises; 
and, among other things, contains a well written discourse, 
exhorting authors to pursue th8 true idea of ^Spanish elo¬ 
quence. 2 Blit his diffuse Art of Rhetoric,which lie 
published twenty years later than the work last mentioned, 
is merely a formal compilation of the ideas and criticisms 
of Aristotle and modern writers. It might with equal 
propriety be entitled an Art of Poetry. The examples 
given Iro'ni the poets are long and numerous. 

Bias Antonio Nassare, prelate and academician, laboured 
to attain the same kind of merit. lie was, however, Sv> 
blinded by his predilection for French literature, that he 
considered the eight comedies of Cervantes, which lie 
iirst restored to light, as parodies on the style of Lope de 
Vega. 4 


MONTI A NO S TRAGEDIES IN THE FRENCH STYLE. 

Agustin <lc Montiano y Luyando, who was counsellor 
of state, director of the academy of history, and a member 


his bellas Ninfas de esta umlosa esfeni 
iinicas M>ii ill* tu zamponu aniigas: 
zam|)(5Tia \ vn/ a ites de ahoja ojeion; 
antes tambien a ntiumLas aplandieron. 

ft 


1 These, ami the other mciLln of Luzan, are included in the second 
and fouith volumes of the Par 'tso F.spatud. 

• Ovarian rn ijnr .v ecliorta la rvrdadrru idea dr la vltajur > - 

< ta Espanola. It is eoutaim 1 in the fust volume of the ten quoted 
Ortyrnns of this meritorious author. 

3 fihcfonca de I)oh GrnpHaa Mayans // tohear. Valencia, 1< 

volumes, 8vo. ' 

4 See nnp-e ‘24>. 
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of tlic Spanish academy, undertook to introduce regular 
tragedy on the Spanish stage, according to Luzan’s prin¬ 
ciples. With this, view he wrote two tragedies, the one 
entitled Virginia , and the other Ataulpho , in which, with 
the exception of the rhymeless iambics, which he substi¬ 
tuted for the French Alexandrines, he lias most anxiously 
endeavoured to fulfil all the conditions required by French 
criticism. 1 Both these tragedies are remarkable for pure 
and correct language; for the cautious avoidance of false 
metaphor; and for a certain natural style of expression, 
which is sometimes wanting even in the dramas of Cor¬ 
neille and »lvacine. They; are, however, formed on the 
French model, with suelj scrupulous nicety, that they 
might be mistaken for translations. 2 It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to mention, that in these tragedies the Aristotelian 
unities are rigidly observed, and that in the Virginia the 
father does not stab his daughter on the stage. 


1 See llieze oil Velasquez, p. *2(5.“#. Lessing lias made the <ieim.iu> 
acquainted with Montmno’s Virginia. Though Lessing knew little ol 
Spanish dramatic literatim*, even at second hand, lie at that tune took 
an iiiteiest m excry tiagedv on the subject of Virginia, because b»* \\«»-> 
engaged on one of his own, winch ho ultimately conxerted into his 
IImiliti (ialotti. 

- In the fifLli act, when the catastrophe is near its de\elopement, 
Virginia discourses in the following manner with Joilius her betrothed 
bridegroom :— 

Yn'tj. Ousi, Seiior, mi gratitnd q nisi era 

no haheite \a elegido por mi dueno ; 
porque fina lo lneiesso el alma aliora. 
l ode el honor, la libertad me xale. 
que aun es mas heueficio que la xida 
Por tu esfner/o lo gozo, y xoliintana 
de tu domimo la deelaio sierxa* 
seict la possession eon que te hrindo 
legitima, Sefior, si la acetares. q 
h i /. Que corazon, ttenora, hahra tun duro, 
que a ser fel'iz con tigo so resistu? 

Assi hubiessc logrado mi fovtuna, 
con la ruina total de tu enemigo, 
lilnarte de ima vez del triste ahogo. 

Peru ni puedt unir a mis pareiales, 
sirio es los que xes que me acftmpanan. 

Is i de Valerio ‘e, ni so de J.Zoracio, 
tai xez por ignor.ir nuestro condieto, 
o por la angustia. y brext/dad/lel tiempo. 
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To the play of Virginia, which was published in 1750, 
some years before Ataulpho, Montiano annexed an historical 
critical treatise on Spanish tragedy. 1 Patriotism had cer¬ 
tainly some share in this treatise; for, in the first place, 
Montiano wished historically to defend his countrymen 
against the reproach that no Spanish tragedy had ever 
been written; and secondly, he wished in his Virginia to 
furnish the first experiment of a Spanish tragedy, with¬ 
out violation of dramatic rules, though he did not pretend 
to set up that specimen as a model. He states, with all 
due modesty, that his work cost him much labour, and 
expresses a hope that his countrymen might Be induced to 
imitate his example, to disregard the approbation of the 
ignorant multitude, and to strive to do better than he had 
done. 2 In a preface to his tragedy of Ataulpho lie enlarges 
on the same theme. 


VELASQUEZ. 

Among the number of the Spanish Gallicists, must 
likewise be included that intelligent writer, Luis Joseph 
de Velasquez. Ilis History of Spanish Poetry, (Origenes 
de la Pocsia Espaiinla,') published in 1754, proves that the 
Spaniards had then, in a great measure, forgotten their 
national literature. Velasquez unquestionably took con¬ 
siderable pains to collect, with critical spirit, those facts 
which were probably better known to him than to any of 
his contemporaries; and yet he has, upon the whole, ob¬ 
scured rather than elucidated the history > of Spanish 
poetry. His criticism is quite in the French style, with a 
slight tincture of Spanish patriotism. Velasquez was a 


1 Discursn sobre his tragedian Espafiolas, dc 1). yigustin de Montiano 
y Lugando , dc. j^adiid, 1700, in 8\o, published along with "Vir¬ 
ginia. 

2 The following are his own words:— 

Por mi olrezco al publico La Virginia; Tragedia que he pro cur ado 
trabajur con algun cstudio, y desuelo: y si logro que no so desproeie, 
.sera quanta ventaju puedo propouerme, y esperar por galardon de mi 
J'atiga : mas el indueir a mis compatriotas , a que hniten este riwibo, y 
a quo le mejoron (comole sera mas facil que ami a qualquiera regular 
ingenio) cube unicftinente envlas facultades de la providcncin, se^uii la 
obstikacion de los ranchos qKe permanocen alistados en las centuries 
del ignorant vuhjo. 
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member of the French academy of inscriptions and belles 
lettres. , 

Not a single Spanish poet of distinguished merit 
flourished during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
That such a dearth should have succeeded so great a fer¬ 
tility of talent, is a circumstance which the exhaustion of 
the national spirit does not sufficiently explain. It is' 
also necessary to take into account the conflict maintained 
between favour shown to the French style and the de¬ 
mands of the Spanish public. Supported by national 
approbation, Spanish poetry had gloriously flourished; but 
it perished when new arbiters of taste, who judged accord¬ 
ing to foreign ^principles, *could with impunity treat the 
Spanish public as an ignorant multitude. 1 In this collision, 
Spanish eloquence sustained no immediate injury. Indeed, 
the influence of the French style could not then operate to 
its disadvantage, for at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, French prose was litted to serve as a model for 
clearness, precision, facility, and elegance. Hut no aspir¬ 
ing spirit now animated Spanish authors. Books written 
in correct prose were produced in sufficient numbers; and 
yet no work appeared which deserved particular distinc¬ 
tion for rhetorical merit, or which contributed in any 
degree to invigorate the literature of Spain. 


CHAPTER III. 

CONCLUDING PERIOD OK THE HISTORY OF SPANISH 

LITERATURE. 

The Spanish writers who lived about tlfe middle of the 
eighteenth century, began to be ashamed of the unwor¬ 
thy bondage which had severed them from all common 
sympathy with the public taste. It is doubtful whether, at_ 
this particular period, the nation in general began once 
more to be, roused to a sense of its own importance; but 

1 El ignornnte vulgo , is the favourite expression of all the SpUhish 
Gnllicist8, whenever they speak of the Spanish public. 
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this is certain, that literary patriotism imperceptibly 
revived within the narrow circle of Spanish authorship. 
Even several members of the Spanish academy proved 
that they were no longer to be satisfied with mere 
‘French elegance. The works of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries ‘were again received into favour. Men 
*of superior talents arose, who endeavoured to combine 
Spanish genius with French elegance; and the literature 
of Spain began to acquire a new life. 

LA HUERTA. 

One of the first who openly attacked the-party of the 
Gallicists was the patriotic A^icente Garcia de la Huerta, 
a member of the Spanish academy, and librarian to the 
king. None but a man whose literary judgments were 
accredited by the same honourable posts which ga\e 
peculiar weight to those of the Gallicists, could at that 
time hope to oppose with success the fashionable opinion 
concerning Spanish literature. La Iluerta, however, un¬ 
dertook a dangerous task, for with every talent and right 
feeling for genuine poetry, he was by no means a skilful 
critic. In .systematic coolness of judgment he was incom¬ 
petent to enter the lists with men of Luzan’s critical abi¬ 
lity. The true principles on which Spanish poetry was 
to be defended against French criticism were at that 
period not at all understood; and La Huerta was not the 
man to discover them. Hut his feeling actet| in the place 
of his judgment. It groped on when abandoned by theory, 
and rejected every theory to which it could not be recon¬ 
ciled. Conscious of his deficiency, La Huerta was ex¬ 
tremely diffident whenever his opinions came into collision 
with those of Xmzan and other academicians. But when 
his task was to reply to the observations of French 
critics, his patriotic enthusiasm knew no bounds. In ex¬ 
ercising the law of retaliation, he attacked the admired 
uCoryphad of the French Parnassus with a degree of bit¬ 
terness which woujd cast a stigma on his reputation for 
taste, did not his other works sufficiently prove him to 
hav-J been unjust only through the excess of a just indig¬ 
nation. Fortunately t for La Huerta, it was not until his 
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works had obtained decided credit, that lie openly avowed 
his hostility to the Gallicists. Among the poems which 
first conferred celebrity on his name, is a piscatory eclogue, 
which he read at a distribution of academic prizes in the; 
year 1760. This purely occasional effusion is written in. 
ihe national lyric style of the eclogues of the best period 
of Spanish poetry, and is free from orientalisms. 1 Three, 
years afterwards, on a similar occasion, he read a mytho¬ 
logical poem in stanzas. These were succeeded by other 
poems, also of occasional origin, by which La Huerta dis¬ 
armed the critics, who might have been disposed to assert 
that lie was.destitute of the necessary feeling for French 
elegance. The romances by which he sought to give to 
that style ot* national poefry a new existence in the ele¬ 
gant world, seem to have been written at various periods 
of his life. Besides lyric romances, which had not entirely 
iost their ancient consideration, he composed narrative 


1 The beautiful commencement of this KtjUuj<( pUmforio may bo 
t. i.M'i ibed hei e:— 

l>ramal>a el roneo \ieiito, 
v tie nubes el sol obscurceido 
liorroi ill lfiur indomito .tiladia : 
el litjiiido elemcnlo 
tie rayos y rclampagns berido 
contra su proprio natural ardia. 
lluye la luz del dia 
tpie el l'ucgo interrumpido sostiluve. 
l)e sus cabanas lmyu 
vf Ueseador ul monte mas \eeino; 
v solo on tail violento toibellmo 
rotas <piedau del mar en las oiillas 
jareius, entenns, arboles y tjuillas. 

Objeto son funesto 
v embaiazo tanibien do las arenas 
naufragos luiios y humedo velamen; 
y en eleinento opnesto # 

truoeun los liombres aguas dc horror Mentis, 
v las Focus la seen arena lumen. 

Con pa\oroso examen 
cuhierte, destro/ado su barqiulla 
en la tragicu orilla 

\lciov ; y en el monte, aim mu! segmo 
tecela (Ji auco; porque el golfo duro 
ubandomn* su nntiguo seno quiere, 
y Imir del Ciclo, (pie le nzota y hierc* 
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romances in the old style. In one.of the latter composi¬ 
tions his success is remarkable. 1 He likewise revived 
the Spanish custom of composing pcetic glosses; and 
some of his sonnets deserve the highest praise. That he 
was well acquainted with Latin and French poetry is 
evident from his metrical translations of some of Horace’s 
odes, and of several fragments from the works of the 
"French poets. 2 

But he had greater difficulties to overcome in his endea¬ 
vours to restore the Spanish drama to its former lustre. 
He was not so great a poet as to be able to advance, by 
the help of French elegance, in the same course in which 
Calderon himself had halted.' Calderon’s dramas were, 
however, still performed with approbation/ in 1 spite of all 
that was said by the critics, and La Huerta wrote for one 
of these pieces a prologue (Ion) in the old style. At 
length, when he thought he could rely on the favour of a 
certain portion of the public, lie came forward with liL 
first essay in tragic art—namely, his llaquel , (Rachel.) 


1 The commencement of this romance calls to mirul the composition . 
of the* iitteenth and sixteenth centimes :— 

K1 Aftieano alarido 

V el tonco son d(* las arrnas 

en los \ .dies do Ltimiel 

<*i a sitludos del Alba : 

Quo a ser testigo salia 

de his \ietoiias, quo alcanzan 

contra los mliclcs limns 

las cucliiilas C a*-tell anas : 

Qunndo cl \aleroso Ili/,an 

sobro turn fogosa alfana, 

regalo de Ilacen, Alcaide 

dc h’ont-Haccn y la Adrada : 

Desnndo el lienioso bruzo, 

y cl albornoz a la ospnlda, 

esgrime lo liuierte en mia 

- Tuneeina cimitarra. 

(here la snngricDta lid, 

y cl suclo do sangre empapan 

las n/agnyns Moiiscas 

« < > .. 

y las thpafiohis lanzas. 

- These and the other poems extant l»y La Huerta are include)! m 
the ()bnt\ pnehnts de 1). I'iccnte damn dc la Huerta , Ike M^ltid, 
17 7 Pf in 2 volumes S\o. p 
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This tragedy, which was intended to combine the old 
Spanish forms with the dignity of the French tragic style, 
without being subject to the French rules of dramatic art, 
was first performed at the court theatre of Madrid in 
1778. For upwards of half a century no new drama had 
been received with such enthusiasm by .the Spanish pub¬ 
lic. It was represented at every theatre in Spain; and 
even before it was printed, upwards of two thousand 
copies wore taken, and many were even sent to America. 1 
The Gallicists in Spain now rose in opposition to La 
Huerta; but he replied to them in atone of contemptuous 
haughtiness) Vhile he always observed the strictest mo¬ 
desty in addressing the public. 

La Huerta’s Rachel is not a mastcr-piccc; but it is a 
noble testimony of the poetic national feeling of an in¬ 
genious writer, who exerted his utmost endeavours to 
restore the eredit of the Spanish drama. The subject is 
taken from the old history of Castile. King Alphonso 
\TII., who has resigned his heart and his royal dignity 
to the fair Jewess Rachel, is implored by the people and 
the nobility to shake off the dishonourable yoke, lie 
hesitates between love and duty, until the spirit of dis¬ 
content, which has been with difficulty repressed, breaks 
forth in rebellion. While the king is out hunting, Kachel 
is surprised in the palace, and her base counsellor, Reuben, 
murders her to save his own life; which lie only pre¬ 
serves until the arrival of the king, by whom he is killed 
in revenge •for the death of Rachel. The tragedy is 
divided, according to the old practice, into three jornndns; 
but, in other respects, it is obvious that 1 lie author took 
considerable pains to conform, under certain limitations, 
to t Ik*. French rules of dramatic art. The dialogue pro¬ 
ceeds uniformly in iambic blank verse, without the intro¬ 
duction of sonnets, or any other kind of metre. All irre¬ 
gular theatrical pageantry is avoided. The language 1 , 
upon the whole, preserves a dignified character; and in 
se>jeral scenes the tragic pathos is complete. 2 lint the • 


1 \s«c tilt. pi of tee •<) the brfore-nienlioiied Ohms. 

J ,, oi evnnplc, in 111** folh win# of liaclirl. The km;? bjisJeil 

bori^im! she uiedU.itcs on the probable roiise 4 »ieJiA*s of bis ubwnei •— 
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composition tails in the distribution of the characters. 
Only a feeble light is thrown on Rachel, the heroine of 
the tragedy. Her counsellor, Reuben;’is a stupid con¬ 
temptible Jew, whose lamentations in the moment of 
danger border closely on the ludicrous; 1 and the weak 
character of the, king, who changes his resolution on 
gvery new impression, frequently approaches caricature. 
The author has, however, succeeded admirably in exhibit¬ 
ing a striking contrast in the characters of two Spanish 
grandees:—the one, a base courtier, named Manrique; the 
other, Garcia de Castro, is in all his sentiments and actions 
a correct representative of the spirit of ancient Spanish 
chivalry in its purest dignity. In the patriotic portraiture 


El cielo os guarde. 

Quanto, ay de ini, que os ausanteis, me pesa ! 

Que es esto, congojado peeho mio ? 
i'orazon, que temor te desalienta? 

Quo gustos te atribuhm ? Ya Castilla, 
a ini arlutrio no riiule la obediencia? 

Pues, corazon, que graves sobres altos 
son los que te comlmten, y te aquejan ? 

Sin duda debe ser, que eomo el cielo 
no te (Tin para tan alia astern, 
eomo es el Solio regio, nial se India 
tu natural humilde en su grandeza. 

'ronien exemplo en mi los ambiciosos, 
y en mis temores el sobervio advierta, 
que quien se eleui sobre su fortuua, 
por su dcsdicha, y j>or su mol se ele\a. 

Mas eomo asi me agravio necinmente ? 

Mi \alor, mi hermosura, las astral las, 
cl cielo misino, que doto mi nlma 
de tan noble ambicion, y la foinema, 
no eonfiimon mi merito ? &e. 

1 He utters the following exclamations, 1111110, at the same time, lie 
cndeuNours to escape from the perils by which he is surrounded :— 

() lioiTOv! o muerte ! o tierra ! 
eomo a este dosdiehado no sepnlta" ? 

Tus profumlas entrnhas mnnilicstn, 
y eseonde en alias mi eansada \ida: 
libnmie de los riesgos, que me cerean. 

Qua susto ! que pesevNailie se duele 
de mi ? 
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of this character, La Huerta’s whole soul is developed; 1 
and the national spirit which pervades the tragedy, doubt¬ 
less contributed in* no small degree to ensure it3 celebrity. 

La Huerta’s tragedy of Agamemnon Vengado, is a work 
of trivial importance compared with Rachel. It is founded 
on the prose translation of the Electra of •Sophocles, which 
Perez de Oliva produced two hundred years earlier; 2 . but 
it is a remarkable, and by no means unsuccessful attempt 
to unite the romantic and the classic forms, according to 
the conditions required by a modern audience. La Huerta 
wrote his Agamemnon in compliance with the wishes of 
some ladies ct Madrid, wIiq were desirous of seeing a tra¬ 
gedy in the jjrrpcian costuijje. The place of the chorus is, 
after the French manner, supplied by a female confidante. 
Part of the scenes are entirely taken from Sophocles, 
others are those of the original remoulded, and some, are 
new. From the beginning to the end of the tragedy, the 
poetic language is admirably preserved; and the alternation 
of the rhymeless iambics with octaves and lyric metres, 
completes the beauty of the whole. 3 

1 In one of the first scenes,' Garcia de C.istro avows his sentiments' 
to the king with the spirit of a true knight and the fidelity of a 
subject:— 

*$sn voz, que de escandnlo y desorden 
el \ iento pttebla, o noble Alfonso Octavo, 

Monarca de Castilla, quien por siglos 
cuente el tiempo feliz de tu lleynado: 
esa voz, que en el Tempi o origin ad a 
pfofano del lugar los fueios santos, 
y de la Magestad los privileges 
tan injuriosamente ha uilnerado ; 
si el fin, si los intentos se examinan, 
y el zelo que la anima contemplamos, 
uliento es del amor mas encendirlo, 
voz del afecto mas acrisolado. * 

Voz es de tus Vasnllos, que de serlo 
testimouio jamas dieron mas claro, 
que quando mas traydores te parecen, 
que quanto los cstus mas infamando, &e. 

2 See page 217. 

3 ehe narrative passages in octaves are excellent. For example :— 

l Los jovenes de Crisa \alerosos, 

con la paz de la Grecia mal contentos, 

E*E 
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Finally, La Huerta adapted Voltaire’s Zaire to the 
Spanish stage. After he had unquestionably acquired the 
right of pronouncing a decided opinion on the literature of 
his country, he published his Theatro Hespanol; and in 
fiis prefaces to some of the volumes of that collection, he 
launched forth his invectives against the French drama . 1 
*La Huerta’s Theatro Hespanol is a classic selection from 
the incalculable store of Spanish dramas; and the selection 
is certainly well made consistently with the plan which he 
had adopted. With the view of marking his hostility to 
the Gallicists, he selected only those Spanish; comedies 
which are particularly distinguished for ingenuity in in¬ 
vention and elegance in exception. Thus, upwards of 
three-fourths of the whole collection consists of comedias 
de capa y espada , chiefly from the pen of Calderon. But 
for this very reason the work does not properly fulfil its 
title, as it exhibits the Spanish theatre only under one 
point of view. La Iluerta has not even selected a single 
piece from Lope de Vega, because the plays of that great 


pues Troya ya rendidu, a sus iogosos 
enpirilus la]till)mi los fomentos, 
para ejoreer mis biios goneiosos, 
y noble alarde liucer de sus aliontos, 
disponen mm fiesta, on que se cnoiena 
loliato vivo de mentida guena. 

lbevionenso eaballos y libreas, 
njusiansc divisus y coloies: 
a liquid adornan joyas y preseas, 
este eopia al escudo sus amores, 

Quanto 010 dan las minus fturopeas, 
y quantos brotan en Oriente olore^, 
eran a la lucula compart a 
adorno, gusto, brillo y bizania, &c. 

1 r riiis collectioii, wlucli lias been so frequently alluded to in the 
emu sc of tlie present work, is entitled— Theatro Hespaftot, por Don. 
i terate (Sttrem de la Huerta , Madrid, 1785, sq. in 1C volumes, small 
octavo. I'lie Kith volume, which contains some critical notices i»i the 
form of an appendix, was published only lately. Tlie 15th vouimo, 
which bears the title of Suplcmentoy comprises the tragic dramas, f La 
Huerta himself; and d-be 11th volume piesents a choice select jn of 
burlesque interludes. The work also contains an alphabetic . st of 
nearly all the dramas in the Spanish language, which is extremely 1 refill. 
’The title is characteristic, from the substitution of the word Hespt] iol for 
Espanol, according to its derivation from llisjxuim s. * 
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dramatist were not sufficiently elegant for his purpose : 
neither has he granted a place to the most beautiful of 
Calderon’s heroic’comedies, being deterred from inserting 
them by their irregularity; and in conformity with the 
plan he had laid down, he could with still less propriety 
admit an Auto into his collection. By this work, he how¬ 
ever attained the objects he had in view, which were to* 
restore the Spanish national comedy to its honourable 
place in literature, and to vent his feelings of indignation 
against the Gallicists. He treats the Italian authors, who 

O 7 

had openly avowed their disapproval of the Spanish drama, 
with no lestf severity than Jie evinced towards the French 
critics. Quadyo, Tirabosehi, llettinelli, and other writers 
“ of the same race,” (dc la misma raza ,) are denounced by 
La Huerta as malignant and envious critics. lie accuses 
Signorelli, of “ notorious falsehood.” “Puerile egotism,” he 
says, “ is the soul of French criticism.” The frigid cold¬ 
ness of French tragedy was with him more offensive 4 than 
the neglect of rules in the Spanish drama. liacinc, the 
favourite tragic writer of the French school, owed his fame 
solely to the “ dull scrupulosity,” which he observed in 
composing his tragedies, but not to the “ masculine vigour 
of genius, or the fire and spirit of fancy.” The “ natural 
sublimity” of Spanish genius could not be restrained by 
the fetters of the French school. Luzan, though in many 
respects a very estimable author, was imbued with pre¬ 
judices. Velasquez, with all his delicacy and erudition, 
had fallen iifto the errors and misconceptions of Luzan. 
In general, Spanish poetry had, like the Spanish nation, a 
certain oriental character, which, in his opinion, it should 
preserve. French imitations of Spanish dramas of in¬ 
trigue are declared perfectly insupportable; and, in par¬ 
ticular the Marriage of Figaro, which* he says, “ is a 
comedy altogether contemptible,” (dtsprcciada en Indus 
subMartes. 1 ) 

lla Iluerta remained a debtor to the public for the cri- 
tierf grounds of these denunciations, which called forth* 
the ^bitterest answers from the adverse party, and also for 

1 *' r bcse expressions are collected from tbe prefaces to sonic of the 
voluiies of La Huerta’s Thvniro Hespaiiol. Jt is not necessary t<f give 
precise references to passages. , * f 

•E E 2 
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u reply-to his opponents. He asserted briefly and bluntly 
that those opponents -were merely “an absurd set of cynical 
and drivelling critics, the vehicles of envy, ignorance, and 
imbecility.” What might not this patriotic author have 
effected had he been as energetic in his reasoning as in his 
censure! He nevertheless appears to have contributed more 
than any of his contemporaries to produce a re-action in 
Spanish literature, which was indispensable to give to that 
literature the opportunity of again acquiring poetic eleva¬ 
tion. 


SEDANO. 

« 

The publication of the choieS Spanish poems, collected 
by Don Juan Joseph Lopez de Sedano, was a circumstance 
which favoured the restoration of the poetry of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centimes to its proper place in 
Spanish literature. This work appeared in the year 1768, 
under the title of the Parnaso Esjmnol; but there cer¬ 
tainly would have been little difficulty in producing a bet¬ 
ter collection. The notions which Sedano entertained 
respecting religion and morality have induced him to mingle 
not a few bad and indifferent productions with poems of 
superior merit; and it was by no means a happy idea to re¬ 
print long translations, such as the whole of Tasso’s Amynta, 
when so much of the rich fruit of the original Spanish 
stock remained ungathered. But the undertaking was 
praiseworthy; and the biographical and literary notices 
annexed to the work rendered the Spanish public once 
more acquainted with estimable authors whom it ought 
never to have forgotten. 


YEIAKTE. 

%. 

Tomas de ^JTriarte, general archivist to the high council 
of war, and translator to one of the ministerial depart¬ 
ments of state in Madrid, combined French elegance Vhh 
the ancient forms of Spanish poetry in a manner . >ery 
different from that of La Huerta. After having aeqif J red 
a certain degree of reputation by several translatioi/y of 
Frdhch dramas, by original poems in the Latin language, 
and various other literary labours, he obtained mo;- dc- 
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cidedly the favour of the elegant portion of the .Spanish 
public by bis Fabulas Liter arias, (Literary Fables,) first 
printed in the year 1782. 1 Yriarte conceived the novel 
idea of rendering literary truths, many of which may at 
the same time be regarded as moral truths, themes lift- 
fables in the style of AQsop; and of composing these fables 
in every variety of verse which was in any way applicable*" 
to them. No classical fabulist had hitherto appeared in 
Spanish literature. Yriarte’s fables are, however, not only 
remarkable for their classic language and excellent versifi¬ 
cation, but yicy possess a peculiar charm of style which 
may be mistaken for a happy imitation of the manner of 
Lafontaine,•though it is t* be traced to a different source. 
Like Lafontaine, Yriarte had a true feeling for that deli¬ 
cate harmony which is so indispensable to the fabulist, and 
for that spirited infantine style, which, in graceful gossip, 
playfully unfolds the truth, as it were intuitively, and as it 
ought always to be disclosed, in apologue, without the 
slightest trace of didactic design. He had no need to turn 
to the writings of foreigners in quest of the literary (de¬ 
ments of such a style. It was only necessary to combine 
the exquisite simplicity of the old Spanish romances and 
songs with the true spirit of iEsopian fable, and his nar¬ 
rative style could not fail to assume the tone in which it 
so successfully rivalled the manner of Lafontaine. Accord¬ 
ingly, among Yriarte’s sixty-seven literary fables, those 
composed in rcdondillas and other kinds of Spanish national 
measures, possess the superiority in point of graceful exe¬ 
cution. Some are not remarkable for tlicir didactic merits. 
But even when the idea, or what is styled the moral, pre¬ 
sents no particular interest, Yriarte’s fables please by the 
graceful handling of the subject. An example of this may 
be seen in the fable which describes the finding a flute 
in a meadow. Accidentally breathing into the lip-hole with 
h\ nose, and hearing the tone of the instrument, he per- 
suifaes himself that nature has qualified him for a musician. 2 


i cr 


Jr hey are included in the first volume of the Cola cion dr 
> y prosa da I). Tom us de Yriarte, Madrid, 1787, Hvo. 


Ob net rn 


2 '’aides cannot he judged of from fragments; therefore tin* sub- 
joint* which is in the popular song form, i* transcribed ^ length 
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Whether Yriarte wholly invented these fables, is a ques¬ 
tion which can only be decided by laborious investigation. 
One of the number, in so far as regards the lesson or 
moral, precisely resembles Gellert’s fable of the Painter in 
Athens . 1 Yet this circumstance by no means warrants 
the inference that it is borrowed. 

Estc f.ibulilla, 

Saiga bien, 6 mal, 

Me lxa occurrido aliora 
Por casualidad. 

Cevca de unos prados 
Que hai en mi L'ugar 
Pasaba tm Borric*> 

Por casualidad. 

Una flauta en ellos 
Hollo, quo un Zagul, 

Se dcxd olvidado 
For casualidad. 

Acercose a olerla 
El (licho animal; 

Y dio un resoplido 
Por casualidad. 

En la flauta cl aire 
Se liubo de color; 

Y sono la flauta 
Por casualidad. 

Oh ! dixo el Borrico : 

Que bieu se tocar! 

Y dir.in que es mala 
La niusica asnal. 

Sin reglas del arte 
Bomquitos hai 
Que linn vez aciertan 
Por casualidad. 

Southey has very happily imitated this fable in English. 

1 This fable may likewise be inserted here. It is particularly hn 
markable for the happy employment of the redondillos :— 

Un oso con que la vida 
/ Ganaba un Piamontes 
La no mui bien aprcndida 
Danza ensayaba en dos pies. 

Quoricmlo hacer de persona, 

Dixo p ci mm Mona : Quo tal ? 

Era perita la Mona, 

Y respondiole : Mui mal. 

Yo creo, replico el Oso, 

Que me t haces poco favor. 
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Considerable praise has been bestowed on a didactic 
poem by Yriarte, entitled Music; 1 but with all the merits 
which this production may in other respects possess, it is 
no less deficient in the true characteristics of a didactic * 
poem, than are the earlier essays of the Spaniards in the 
6ame class. It is judiciously conceived, executed with 
the requisite elegance of language, and contains many pas-.-, 
sages which are by no means destitute of poetic beauty. * 

Pues que ? mi airc no es garbo^o ? 

No hago el paso con primor? 

Estaba el Ccrdo presente, 

Ydixo: Bravo*. bienvu! 

Bailarin mas caccelente 
No se ha visto, ni vera. 

Echo el Oso, al oir esto, 

Sus cnentas alia entie si, 

Y con adcioan modesto 
Hubo de exclamar asi : 

Quando me desaprobuba 
La Mona, llegue a dudar: 

Mas >a que el Cerdo me alaba, 

Mui mal debo de bailar. 

Ouarde para su regalo 
Esta sentencia un Autor: 

Si el sabio no aprueba, malo ! 

Si el uecio aplaude, peor! 

1 La musica, poema. It has been several times printed. In the 
Obras de I). Tomas Yriarte it occupies one half of the first volume. 

2 For example, the following lines, which occur at the commence 
ment of the second canto of the poem, aud which relate to the inven¬ 
tion and prog^?ss of music. 

En la mas deliciosa 

Y mas poblada aldea 

De In feliz Arcadia residia 
La Zagala Crisea, 

Que asi como de hennosa 
Se llevaba entre mil la primacia, # 

Tambien por desdefiosa 
Gano justft opinion y nombradia. 

Con tal delicadeza 
De vido la crio Naturaleza, 

Y alma la did tan docil, e inclinada 
A sentir de la Musica el enc^nto, 

Que eu toda aquella rustica morada 
Solo algunos Pastores 

Diestros en el taiiido y en el canto 
Osaban aspir&r a sus favojes, <5cc 
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But the systematic form is not disguised by poetic compo¬ 
sition. Instead of diffusing a poetic interest over the 
truths to be inculcated, and presenting even the instruction 
as a picture of the imagination, according to the proper 
fhough seldom realized idea of a didactic poem, Yriarte, 
like most didactic poets, regarded instruction as the main 
—object, and the creations of poetic fancy merely as acces¬ 
sory embellishments: thus three-fourths of his work con¬ 
sist only of elegantly versified prose. 1 

LEON DE ARROYAL. , 

I * 

To give an account of all the^ poets, who of, the latter 
end of the eighteenth century contributed to restore the 
credit of Spanish poetry, is a task which must be consigned 
to other historians of literature who may possess favour¬ 
able opportunities for becoming intimately acquainted with 
the more recent productions of Spanish genius. A con¬ 
siderable number of bibliographic notices which would con¬ 
tribute to the accomplishment of this object are extant. 2 

In taking a survey, however, of the latest period of the 
history of Spanish poetry, the odes of Leon de Arroyal 

1 The following passage, which is mere prose, immediately succeeds 
the invocation to Nature at the commencement of the poem» 

Las varias sensaciones corporales, 

Del corazon humuno los afectos, 

Y aim las mismas nociones ideales, 

Kn diversos dialectos 

Se expresan por los organos vocalcs, 

l J ero si, estando el animo tranquilo, 

Inspira simples y uniformes sones ; 

Quondo se holla agitado de posiones, 

Nue\a inflexion de ocentos da al estilo : 

K1 tono de la voz, alza y sosticne; 

Tan pfbnto le retarda, 6 le acelera; 

Tjtyi pronto le suavizo, 6 le exaspera ; 

Cftn energicas pausos le detiene ; 

Le da compos y afinacion sonora, 

. Y a su arbritrio le aumenta, 6 le minora. 

2 The Bibliotheca Espa ho la de los mejores cscntorcs del rvyuadt ^ tie 
Carlos III. ; por 1). Juan Sempere y Ottorinos , <ic. Madrid, 1780, in 
13 volumes, 8vo, may be consulted with advantage. Useful particulars 
respecting the latest Spanish productions in polite literature may also 
be found in the publications of some recent travellers. 
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must not be overlooked. 1 Though these odes are inferior 
to the older Spanish productions of the same sort, yet 
some of them are distinguished, not indeed for bold, but 
for airy flights of fancy, 2 and for harmonious versification.?/ 
At the time of their appearance there were likewise pub¬ 
lished anonymously some anacreontic songs by a lady, who 
imitated Villegas with grace as well as with decorum. 4 


1 Las Odas de D. Leon dc Arroi/al. Madrid, 1784, in 8vo. 

2 For example, the commencement of the ode to Field-marshal Nn- 
vahennosa. 

1 Preciotso es pi diamante, 
y esmeralda de Oriente, 
y el oro mas cfue todo apetecido, 
y cada qual bastante 
a saciar de la gente 
\ulgar el vil cspiritu abatido, 
quo nunca lia conocido 
el precio que se encierra 
en los claros honores de la guerra. 

Fna verda corona 
de laurel, u de oliva, 
a un espiritu humildc es despreeiable; 
pero no al que a Beloua 
sigue, para que viva 

sti nombre entre los liombres admirable. 

Nada hay tan codiciable 

como la heroyca fama 

al que de si lo mas precioso ama. 

J Pai ucularly in the verse which the Spaniards call Hi mas Proven - 
zalcs —\iz., m 

• Ay, \erde bosque ! ay, soledad amada! 
ay del inanso arroyuelo lunena o rill a, 
do la simple avecilla 
con triuos al Pastor humilde agrada! 
do la blanca y pintada mariposa 
besa la rosa, 
y el gilgtierillo 
en cl palillo 
de la olta encinu 
am ante trina, 

mientras favonio y cefiro sophuido, 
el prado van de iiorcs esmaltando. 

4 The following song will aiford a specimen of the poetic talent of 
this unknown authoress ; 

Por End union la Luna 
desde los cielos bnxa, 

/ 
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JITAN MELENDEZ VALDES. 

But a poet of the graces, who has had but few equals 
uven in the golden ages of Spanish poetry, and who excels 
in his particular sphere, remains to be noticed. This orna- 
jnent of modern Spanish literature is Juan Melendez 
Valdes, a doctor of law, and professor of polite literature 
in Salamanca. A delicate fancy, ever lively, yet ever true 
to nature; an uncommon intensity of feeling; graceful 
turns of thought; a classic precision and elegance of lan¬ 
guage, and the most pleasing flow of versification, are so 
happily combined in this author’^ works, that ,tlie critic’s 
task must be panegyric if he be not totally insensible to 
the charm which such a phenomenon presents in modern 
poetry. 1 At an early period of life, Melendez began to 
retrace the footsteps of Horace, Tibullus, Anacreon, and 
Villegas. But, as he must have felt that the luxuriant 
graces of his Spanish model were not to be excelled, his 
imagination appears to have spontaneously applied itself to 
a more exquisite painting of amatory ideas and images, 
and to the dignifying of that kind of poetry by a certain 
moral delicacy to the observance of which Villegas at¬ 
tached too little importance. The joys, sorrows, and 
sports of rustic love, rural festivals and amusements, are 


dexando el bianco carro 
por una cneba parda. 

Por Adonis Citeres 
a pic eorre y descalza, 
colorando las rosas 
con sangre de sus plnntas. 

Pues si hast a las Deidades 
sienten de amor la llama, 
y pch* amar deseienden 
^le dhiiias <i humnmis: 

Que hart* yo estando herida 
de la amorosa llaga, 
si no darle a mi duefio 
corazon, vida y alma ? 

1 J have seen only the first volume of the Poesias de D. Juan Me¬ 
lendez Valdes , Madrid, 178f>, in 8vo. The contents of the second 
volume are specified in a preliminary notice to the Bibliotheca Espa- 
iiola of Don Juan Se,mpere. See note 2 , p. 424. 
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the materials which confer a peculiar character on the 

anacreontic effusions of Melendez. Were it not that the 
picturesque descriptions sufficiently indicate the Spaniard, 1 
his verses might sometimes be mistaken for translations 
from an English or German poet. Nothing can surpa/s 
some of his descriptions in the graceful oolouring o L t ea d e a 
sentiment. 3 It is only necessary to bestow a slight glance 

1 This will he obvious even from a fragment; as, for instance, the 
following passage, which occurs in the description of a rustic dance :— 

Ay! que voluptuosos 
Bus pasos! (omo animan 
A1 mas cobarde arnante, 

Y al mas heiado irritan ! 

A1 premio, al dulce premio 
Parece quc lc brindan 

De amor, quando le ostentan 
Un seno que palpita. 

Quan docil en su planta! 

Que acorde ii la niedida 
Va del compas ! Ins Gracias 
Parece que la guiau. 

Y ell a de frescas rosas 
La blanca sien cehida 
Su ropa libra ol viento, 

Que un manso soplo agita, 

Con timidez donosa 

De Cldc simplecilla 
Por los fioridos labios 
Vaga una afable risa. 

A su zftgal incauta 
Con blondus carrerillas 
’ Se llegn, y vergonzosa 
Al punto se retira; &c. 

2 For example, the following short idyl, as it may properly be deno¬ 
minated :— 

Sicndo yo niuo tierno 
Con la niila Dorila 
Me andaba por la selva 
Cogieudo florecillos, 

De que alegres guirnaldas 
Con gracia peregrina, 

Para ambos -coronarnos, 

Su mano tfi&poiiia. . 

Asi en n nieces tales 
De juegas y delicias 
Pasabamos felices 
Liu* boras y los dias. 
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on the compositions of Melendez to feel the injustice of the 
reproach cast on Spanish poetry by a French traveller, 
who observes “ that the Spaniard is so completely a citizen, 
that not even in his poetry does he manifest a taste for 
i\iral life.” This reproach, which is probably only directed 
“.gainsf- *he poetic «writers of the present day, would be un- 
-'worthy of notice were it intended to apply to the Spanish 
poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whose 
numerous pastoral compositions abound in descriptions of 
rural scenery, and evince an intuitive perception of the 
poetic beauties of unsophisticated nature. Be this as it 
may, the Spanish academy thought proper, ift the year 
1780, to award a prize for the best poem in .praise of rural 
life; and on this occasion Melendez gloriously competed 
with Yriarle. 

Besides the anacreontic poems of Melendez, his lyric 
romances, his popular songs, in which the old national 
style is combined with modern elegance, his romantic 
odes, his elegies and his sonnets, must be numbered 


Con ellos poco a poeo 
f iii edad eorrio de prisa, 

Y fue de lu inocencia 
Saltundo la malicia. 

Yo no se: mas al verme 
Dorila se reia, 

Y ,t mi de solo liablurla 
Tainbien me daba risa. 
Luego ftl darle las flores 
El peclio me latia, 

Y al ella coronarme 
Qucdabuse embebidti. 

Una tarde tins esto 
Vimos dos tortolillas, 

Que con tremulos picos 
Se halagaban amigas. 
Alentonos su exemplo, 

Y entre honestas caricias 
Nos contamos tnrbados 
Nuestras dulces fatigos. 

Y en un panto, qutil sombra 
Volo de nuestra vista 

La nines; mas en torno 
Nos dib el Amor sus dicbos. 
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among the best productions in Spanish literature. 1 How 
admirably he succeeded in the composition of poetic 
epistles is proved*by the classical dedication of his poems 
to his friend Jovellanos. 2 He has rendered service to the 
Spanish theatre by dramatizing the story of the rich 
Camacho from Hon Quixote. He is jlso the apthp uof 
several treatises on moral and philosophical subjects. 


* As a specimen of the Spanish sonnets of this latter period, one from 
the pen of Melendez may with propuety be chosen in preference to 
many others:— 

Qiinl snrle abeja inquieta reiolnndo 
• Por floiido pensil^ntre mil rosas 
fe Jinsta \cuir a hijlhir las mas hermosas 
Anthir eon dulce trompa siisiirramlo. 

Mas luego que las >e con \uelo blando 
Haxa y bate las alas ^ignrosns, 

Y on medio de sus acinus olorosns 
El dehendo aroma esta go/amlo. 

Am, mi hiou, el pensamiento mio 
(’on dichosa zozobra por liallarte 
Yagalm de amor libre por el snelo. 

Pero te vi, remlime, v mi albedno 
Abrasado cn tu Inz goza al mirarte 
Gracias que envidia de tu rostro el cielo. 

2 The numerous collection of specimens in this volume shall close 
with a fragment of this epistle, which deserves to rank among the pro¬ 
ductions that reflect honour on Spanish literature:— 

-Oh que de veees 

Mi blando corazon has cneendido, 

Jmino, eon <T, v en lagrimas de gozo 
uestras platicas dulces fenecieron! 

•Que de voces tambien en el retiro 
Pacifico las boras del silencio 
A Mi non a ofiecimos, v la Diosa 
Nuestra vos escucho! Las fugitives 
Horns se deslizaban, y embebidos 
El Alba con el libro ann nos liallaba. 

Pues que, si lmyendo del bullicio ir#ano 

En el real jardin.Adonde, adonde 

Habeis ido momentos deliciosos! 

Disputes agradables, do habeis ido ! 

Tu me llevaste dc Minena nl teinplo: 

Tu me llevaste, y mi pensar, mis luces, 

Mi entusiasmo, mi lira, todo esituyo. 
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BRIEF NOTICE OF SEVERAL MORE RECENT LITERARY 

i 

PRODUCTIONS OF SPAIN. 


^ If the above information respecting some of the 
lat$st_ Spanish ppets be connected with the general 
observations and bibliographic notices in the preceding 
part of this history, it will plainly appear that the revival 
of polite literature in Spain must have been on the one 
hand accelerated, and on the other retarded, by the pro¬ 
gress of modern science and philosophy, during the latter 
years of the eighteenth centyry. The pfciriod of the 
triumph of the Gallicists is doubtless past, however numer¬ 
ous the adherents of that party still may be. But in 
general the Spaniards of the educated and refined elates 
blush for their ancient prejudices, and observe, with 
regret, that Spanish literature is now only labouring to 
acquire what it long ago neglected. In order to raise the 
elegant literature of Spain to a level with that of other 
cultivated nations of modern Europe, it is deemed neces¬ 
sary to continue with persevering spirit to translate, 
adapt, and imitate every foreign work which attains any 
degree of celebrity. In this concurrence of the spirit of 
foreign literature with the ancient national spirit, which 
is by no means suffered to perish, more than one decen¬ 
nial period of the present century wiU probably elapse ere 
Spanish poetry resume its original independence. 

Among their modern dramas, the Spaniaids particu¬ 
larly esteem the regular tragedies of Nicolas’ Fernando;: 
do Moratin, and the comedies of Itamon de la Cruz, who, 
previous to the year 1784, was computed to have written 
upwards of two hundred interludes in the old style. 
Spanish translations of the tragedies of Corneille and 
Voltaire, of the plays of Moliere, and other French comic 
writers, and of the sentimental dramas of Mercier, ha\ e 
also been received with approbation. Don Leandro Fer¬ 
nandez de Moratin, who must not be confounded with Jiis 


namesake, travelled (it the expense of the Spanish govern¬ 
ment to study the dramatic literature of the different 


nations of Europe; and since his return to Spain, a con¬ 
siderable pension has been granted to hir 1 as a reward for 

% ' • 
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one of his dramatic productions. lie has rendered the 
tragedy of Haiulet into Spanish, and is expected to give 
to his countrymerr a complete translation of Shakespeare. 
Don Luciano Francisco Cornelia, who is mentioned in 
literary journals as one. of the rivals of Leandro de Mo- 
ratin in comic poetry, appears to be a very prolific wri^i^ 
and inclined to the old national style. Don Theodoro de la 
Calla has attempted to give Shakespeare’s Othello in 
Spanish, from a French translation. Cornelia has also 
dramatized several recent historical events, among which 
arc some points in the history of Peter the Great and 
Catherine J#. of Russia. 

The Count de Norona has particularly distinguished 
himself as a waiter of lyric poetry, and has also translated 
Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast into Spanish verse. 

Joseph Yasqucz Cadalso, and the younger Moratin, 
may be ranked among the most successful writers of 
satirical poetry which Spain has recently produced. 

Diana, or the Hunt, by the elder Moratin; the Happy 
Man, by Almeida; and the Happy Woman, by Morino, 
are the latest productions in didactic poetry. A Spanish 
tianslation of How to be always Merry, from the Ger¬ 
man of LJz, also occurs in the notices of new Spanish 
poems. 

The old ambition of the Spaniards to distinguish 
themselves by some production in epic art has again re¬ 
vived. A work of this class, entitled, Mexico Con - 
f/uistada, Uy Don Juan de Escoiquiz, has excited some 
attention. • 

Spanish pastorals in the old national style are associated 
with translations from the German of Gessner. 

The collision of the national and foreign styles is 
strikingly exemplified in the Spanish romance literature 
of the present period. The old romance of Cassandra 
has lately been re-printed; and a new one in the old 
style, entitled, Leandra, has also made its appearance. 
All the English and French novels which obtain any i 
celebrity, are now translated into Spanish. 

Elegant prose, which was earlier cultivated in Spain 
than in any otheia country in Europe, seems at length to 
have emancipat<\l itself from the Gongoiism which 
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threatened its destruction. The prevailing study of 
French prose in Spain has no doubt proved favourable to 
the revival of the pure eloquence of the writers of the 
sixteenth century. None, indeed, of the more recent 
works in Spanish prose is eminently distinguished for 
rhetorica l composition; but on the other hand, among 
'these publications* it would be difficult to mention a single 
book of science, whether original or translated, which is 
not written with a certain degree of purity and elegance. 
An historical work in the Spanish language has been for 
some time announced, and is probably now before the 
public. It is a History of America, by D. Juqn Bautista 
Munoz, professor of philosophy at Valencia. ^L'he inten¬ 
tion of the author is to exhibit the conduct of the 
Spaniards in America in a point of view different from 
that taken by Robertson; and the work is said to be re¬ 
markable for beauty of style. 

The Art of Rhetoric , 1 by Don Antonio de Capmany, 
a member of the Spanish Academy of History, affords a 
new proof of the importance attached by the Spaniards to 
the cultivation of elegant prose. The preface to this work is 
particularly instructive. The book itself contains no new 
truths, but it presents the old ones well arranged and 
judiciously selected. Capmany’s work, and particularly 
the preface, clearly shows that Spanish rhetoric is still, in 
some measure, divided against itself. The classic prose of 
the sixteenth century is again esteemed. But in any endea¬ 
vour to restore this prose unchanged, it must* be difficult 
to avoid the appearance of affectation; for, sirice the pre¬ 
valence of the French taste, many Spanish words and 
phrases, which were formerly classical, have now be¬ 
come antiquated, while on the other hand, old words 
and phrases have been introduced from the French. Tlid 
party of the puYists , as the adherents of the old style 
are denominated, have the prevailing language of the 
polite world against them; while the polite world and 
the partisans of the French style can adduce no good 
reasons for rejecting; the old style, which is acknowledged 

1 Ifilosofia dc la Eloqucncia, por Don Anfonfit de Capmany, Ma¬ 
drid, 1777, in 8vo, .) 
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to be pure Castilian. Capmany is decidedly favourable to 
the new style. 1 However, this conflict will not prove 
injurious to Spanish rhetoric, if eacli party be willing to 
make concessions, in order that the old style may be 
fundamentally preserved, and yet be so modified as to 
conform, without affectation, to the new.idcas and ibr»\n 
of language introduced by modern thinking. 

All these facts, considered in their connexion as a 
whole, leave no room to doubt that the polite literatim' 
of the Spaniards may again rise to its former glory, if 
favoured by the ancient national spirit, to whose genial 
influence it tflwes its existence. The two academies of 
polite literature, (7/e bn<&as let rax,) at Barcelona and 
Seville, may likewise contribute to the fulfilment of this 
object, if they seriously devote attention to it. The 
talent of the Spanish improvisator!, who are said to be 1 in 
no way inferior to those of Italy, may also be directed to 
the revival of the ancient popular poetry. Since the, 
works of the poets and elegant prose writers of tin* golden 
age of Spanish literature have lately been republished in 
elegant editions, and universally circulated, and since the, 
new demands of reason and science have promoted the 
development of the mental faculty in Spain, the best 
results may be expected from the union of elegant and 
philosophic literature. 


CONCLUSION. 

It is only jjfter having duly studied the polite literature 
of Spain in all its parts, with the interest attached to 
literary investigation, that it is possible to characterize it 
as a whole, and to obtain possession of the result* which 
si^cli a characteristic judgment ought to present. 

I. Spanish poetry is more decidedly national than any 
other branch of modern poetry in Europe. Kven tin*. 
Italians have only transferred their spirit and character 
into forms; which, though ennobled by a genial classic 
refinement of style, were originally derived from the Pro¬ 
vencals. But the Spanish, or, to speaR with more preei- 

He employ, withoil hesitation, the words drUillo (from the Ki<*irh 

ilcuL) and V the tens** of the French hittrt'ssouf, &e. 

m *11 

. It F * 
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sion, the Castilian poetry, which‘arose in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Provencal, is a peculiar stream from the 
romantic Parnassus. When the Spaniards admitted the 
Italian forms into their poetry, they did not transfer the 
old Spanish character to those nationalized forms in the 
no manner as the Italians, by classic improvement of 
style, and enlargement of the boundaries of romantic 
composition, converted the Proven<;al poetry into pure 
Italian poetry. The Spanish poets made the classic 
purity and polish of the Italian forms subservient in a 
new manner to the orientalism of their ancient national 


literature. A tendency to the old orientalfaun is indeed 
plainly perceptible even in th<^ works of the-few Spanish 
poets, who were the most disposed, like Luis de Leon, 
Cervantes, and the two Argensolas, to adopt the opinions 
of the ancients and the Italians with regard to the correct¬ 
ness of ideas and images. This orientalism of the Spanish 
character and poetry has long been disapproved, and is now 
decidedly pronounced bad taste, because the general idea 
of poetry, which is the same for all ages and all nations, 
is superseded by Greek, Italian, or French national ideas; 
and thus that beauty which is general, is made subject to 
particular and subordinate laws, lint as long as the ideal 


creations of imagination are not entirely at 


variance 


with reason and nature, they may far overstep the boun¬ 


daries of the Greek and other national forms, without 


violating the supreme laws of tin 4 , beautiful. A true 
theory of taste should therefore induce us ts* look beyond 
all factitious limits of the creative and plastic powers of 
imagination for a critical point of view, which lias only 
nature and reason for its bases. Considered from such a 


point of view, that orientalism, which is ridiculous and 
absurd, becomes at once distinguishable from that which 
belongs to the truly sublime and beautiful. Spanish poets, 
it is true/ have often failed to observe this distinction. 
Hut owing to the usual mode of estimating Spanish lite¬ 
rature in the mass, justice has not been done to that 
genuine beauty which it so conspicuously discloses even 
in the midst of absurdity. 

*11. This unjust system of criticisnl; appears to account 
lor the very slight attention paid to tVd high elegance and 
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classic purity of a considerable portion of the polite lite¬ 
rature of Spain. In this respect Cervantes alone out¬ 
weighs a whole liost of the correct Gallicists, whose 
highest merit is to have written interesting prose in well 
constructed verse. Metrical elegance is indeed a distin¬ 
guishing property in many of the most ^regular produc¬ 
tions of the Spanish poets; this is evident in their 
comedies, and more particularly in the comedies of Cal¬ 
deron, which present the highest charm of rhythmical 
harmony. On this occasion, the classic prose of the 
golden age of Spanish literature ought also to be brought 
to recollection. In the number of prose works distin¬ 
guished for# elegance of*tyle, and intellectual energy of 
composition, the literature of Spain far surpasses that of 
Italy. 

III. The deficiency of one kind of riches in Spanish 
literature is amply compensated by the abundance of 
another kind, which is in a great measure peculiar to that 
literature, and which has manifested itself in an incon¬ 
ceivable number of works. The portion of lyric poetry 
in which the Spaniards have imitated the Italian forms 
tolerably counterbalances the amount of Italian poetry in 
tin 1 same style. But if to that portion be added the whole 
store 4 - of lyric romances and songs in the old popular style, 
a multitude appears which sets calculation at defiance. 
.Nothing, however, could bo more absurd, than to estimate 4 
the poetic fertility of a nation according to the number 
of works c«fflod poems, which it may possess. From the 
sum of genuine poetry actually existing in any consider¬ 
able number of such works, though it. should be visible 
only in the seed or in the bud which lias withered in the 
opening, the balance must be struck when the poetic 
riches of nations is the subject of comparison. If the 
mere number of productions were to decide, Italy would 
be as rich in dramatic literature as Spain. But in Italy, 
it unfortunately happened that scarcely any writers, ex¬ 
cept those of middling and even inferior talent, laboured < 
to increase the stock of Italian dramas to infinity. In 
Spanish dramatic literature, on the contrary, the most 
fertile writers slulv themselves to be great poets, (*ven 
amidst their faults! According to the same principle, the 

jf 2 1 
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multitude of nominal epic poem's which have appeared in 
Spain, and in which scarcely a feeble spark of the true 
epopee is discernible, must not be taken into account in 
estimating the poetic treasures of Spanish literature. A 
single canto of Ariosto or Tasso is worth all the Spanish 
epic poetry that,ever was written. 

IV. Of all the poets of modern times, those of Spain 
can alone be regarded as the inventors of the poetry of 
catholic mysticism, which they have employed in a very 
ingenious, though, it must be confessed, not in an exem¬ 
plary manner. Only those who are completely dazzled by 
the brilliant side of Spanish© poetry can refuse to ac¬ 
knowledge that the character *»f the sacred comedy is 
monstrous, even as it appears in the Autos of the estim¬ 
able Calderon. Hut, on the other hand, the affectation of 
philosophic criticism must have deadened all susceptibility 
for that bold style of spiritual poetry in him who denies 
to the Spanish Autos the possession of beauties, which 
deserve to be admired. What might not this poetry have 
become, had reason extended her influence over it in a 
more powerful degree, not, indeed, to reduce it to the level 
of prose, but to divest it of the mask of caricature, while 
soaring in the lofty regions of mystic invention! 
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Aititf!., Pedro >imon de, 1!>^ 

Aft denim Stiff/ie (Academy of Sa¬ 
vages), a literary society in Madrid, 
so named, 2 'i$. 

Academy, Royal, of Spain, 110; dic¬ 
tionary published by, 3S7. 
Aequavivn, cardinal, 233. ® 

A< una, Fernand^ de # a Spanish f*>ct 
of Portuguese extraction, 170 
ittr.md, the, translated into Castilian 
prose by (Iregorio Fcrrande/, 187. 
/;»i r mem non Vengado, a tragedy by Lil 
Huerta, 117. 

A» i d?zit v at ft* tie Ingenio, by Lorenzo 
(iraciali, 582. 

Alarcon, Juan Ruiz de, 57S. 

Alarcos. count, the romance of, ,*17. 
Alba, duke of, in the Netherlands, 
Jog, 2 25; letter from, to Don John 
of Austria, 227. 

Alcazar del Seen to, hi, by Antonio de 
Solis 375. 

Alcazar, Balthazar del, 2D0, 327. 

A'corn, La fnettle de, a narrative poem, 
by Felipe Mey, IS7. 

Aleman, Mattheo, author of Don (Suz¬ 
man de A1 far ache, 321 ; translations 
of D/m Guzm/M/, 521 ; its continua¬ 
tion by Matthrt) Lu/an, 322. 
Alexandrines, introduced into Spanish 
poetry by the monks, 15; origin of 
the name, 10; prayers, monastic 
rules, &c , in Castilian Alexandrines, 
# by (ionzalo Berceo, 20. 

Afeeandro Mag no, the Alexandrine 
verse said to have derived its name 
from this poem, 10. 

Algerines, Cervantes taken prisoner 
by the, 232. 

Allegorical drama, by the marquis de 
Villena, 53. 

Allegory, its source, 00; taste for it in 
the reign of John II., S3. 

Allegorical elegy on tho death of the 
Marquis de Villena, ly the Manlius 
de Santdluna, 50. • 


Ylmelda, author of a didactic poem, 
131. 

Almvnas de Two, Ian, an historical 
comedy, by Lope de Vega, 201. 

Almogaver, Juan Boson n— .see Boscan. 

Alphon/o X , king of Castile, his 
\erses in the (lahcian dialect, 7, 
his literary talent, 20; his par¬ 
tiality for the study of alchymy; 
his attention to the cultiv ation of the 
Castilian language, 21; the Bible 
translated by his order, 22, his 
favour to the Trou bad ours, V>. 

Alphonso XI, author of u general 
chronicle of Rcdondillas ; the works 
he caused to be written in Castilian 
prose, 23. ( 

Alvaro, Bishop of Cordon, his fnd/enh 
Luna now, 2. 

Am'idis de (Saul, 32 ; the author of the 
lirst or genuine A mad is, tit ; influ¬ 
ence of the work on the national 
literature of Spain, 33; the work 
not of French origin, 31; Cervantes* 
opinion of it, if», see note. 

A mat tills, a pastor,il romance, by 
Christoval Suarez de Figueroa, 301. 

Ame^cua, or Mescua, Antonio Mira 
de, a dramatic poet, 577. 

Amor Drsprenando I{ie\gos f a play by 
Rcbollcdo, 553. 

Amphitryon, the, of Plautus, trans¬ 
lated into Spanish by Villalobos, 
physician to Charles V, and by 
Perez de Oliva, 107. 

Amynta, Tasso* Spanish translation of, 
340. 

Anacreon, translations from, by Vil¬ 
legas, 330, 313; imitated by Lu- 
zan, 403. # 

Anacreontic songs, by an unknowrf 
poctcss,»425. 

Anecdotes of Spanish history in the 
old historical romances, 38. 

Answer to Diego Mendoza, tfce best 
epistle of Boscan, 110. 
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Anthology of Spanish poets, compiled 
by Pedro Espinosa, 303, see also 
note. 

Antonio and Nicholas, romance wri¬ 
ters of the thirteenth century, 20 , 
22, wc also note. 

Arabs, the, 1 ; cultivation of, 2 ; their 
language before the era of Ma¬ 
homet, if *; Arabic vt*rses composed 
by the Spaniards, 3, sec also note. 

Aruurmia , an epic poem by Alonzo de 
Ereilla y Zimina, 288. 

Arctino, 1 Metro, 100 

Argents, a political romance by Pcl- 
Iicer do Salas, 322. 

Argensola, Leonardo do. See Leon¬ 
ardo. 

Argote y Molina, Gonzalo, 300. 

Arguijo, Juan de, 303. 

Ariosto’s Orlando , continuation of, by 
Lope de Vega, 270. 

Aristotle, translations of, into Spanish, 
oo, 131. 

- Pinciano on, 228, &c. 

-exposition of his theory by 

Ignacio de Luzan, 401. 

Armada, the Spanish, 234. 

irmas de la Jlermosura, Las, an his¬ 
torical play by Calderon, 368. 

Arragon, union of, to Castile, 103,112. 

Arroyal, Leon de, 424. 

Art of Castilian poetry, the, by Juan 
del Enzina, 09. 

Arte nueva de /nicer Comcdias, a satire 
by Lope de Vega, 277. 

Artaega, 312. 

Artieda, Andres Key de, 290. 

Assonant verses, or llimas asonanles, 
11; sec also note; specimens of, 40 ; 
their form in romances, founded on 
Moorish history, 12. 

Ataulpho , a tragedy on the model of 
the French, 409. 

Austria, archduke Albert of, 278; 
empress Maria of, ib. 

Amtriada, an epic poenf, by Kufo Gut- 
tieraz, 393. 

Austrian and Spanish monarchies, 
union of, under Charles V., 107. 

Autos de J'c, 390 ; Sacrament ales, 207, 

* % 260 . 

Avellaneda, and the spurious conti¬ 
nuation of Don Quixote, 234. 

Ayala, Pedro Lopez de, chancellor of 
Casti& an historian, 90. 


Barhdor de la Tor be, AY, by Quevedo, 
329, 336. 

Baona Alphonso de, hi3 Cancionero 
do poctas U?itiguos, a collection of 
old lyric pieces, 70. 

Balthazar del Alcazar, 299, 327. 

Baskian, Viscayan, or Biscayan, dia¬ 
lect, 4. 

Bayhs, or comic dancing songs by 
Quevedo, 333 

Bejur, duke of, 309. 

Bcmbo, cardinal, his history of Venice, 
324. 328. 

Bcrceo, Gonzalo, a Benedictine monk, 
—his prayers, monastic rules, &c., 
in Castilian Alexandrines, 20. 

Bbrmudez, Geronyirf), a Dominican 
Jtitijik, author of tragedies, under 
the assumed ilaine of Antonio dc 
Silva, 209 ; his Nise Lastimosa, and 
A Use Lanrcada, 213, 210 ; his poem, 
llcsperoida, 209, see note; his imita¬ 
tion of the dialogic antitheses of the 
Greek tragedy, 211, see tiole; the 
first to give a poetic colouring to 
the history of Inez de Castro, 209, 
213. 

Betision Menander, the, Malara, a 
Spanish author, so called, 205. 

Bible, translated into Spanish, by order 
of Alphonso X , 22 ; anecdotes from, 
related in the romance form, 48; 
profane application of its doctrines 
and language, 78; stories from, by 
Geronymo Sanpcdro, 215. 

BiOlioteca Espa tie la de los mejorcs Ev¬ 
er i tores del reynado de Carlos JIT., 
por D. Juan Scmpere y Guarinos, 
42 \ ; see note . ( 

Bien Veil gas mat, se vengas solo , a play, 
by Calderon, 362. 

Biscayan dialect, 4. 

Boethius, translated into Spanish, by 
Villegas, 340. 

Borja y Esquillachc, prince FrancisSb 
de, styled the “ Prince of Spanish 
Poets,” 348 ; his epic poem, A apoles 
Conquistadcu , 348; liis tale, Jacob 
and Bachel, 349. 

Boscan Juan Boscan Almogav^r, his 
introduction of the Kalian style into 
Castilian poetry, 112; incidents in 
the life of Boscan, 113, 114; op¬ 
position to his poetical reformation, 
114; estimate of his talents, 115; 
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bis “ Mar de Amor,’’ 116; his sou- 
nets and canciones in the Italian 
style, 116 ; his paraphrastic trans¬ 
lation of the Greek jfoem, “ Hero 
and Leander,” and his “ Capituli,” 
IIS; his epistles, 11 i>; narrative 
poem in the Italian style, 120 ; title 
to be considered the lirst classical 
poet of Spain, 121; stanzas in 
Boscan similar to a passage in 
Tasso’s “Jerusalem,” 121, see note; 
elegy on Boscau, by Garciluso do 
la Voga, 123, see note, 120; Men¬ 
doza's epistle, addressed to Bocan, 
136 ; Boscan’s epistle in answer to 
Mendoza,” 119* 136. 
f'uclnu, count Jl’edro Nino dc, lifci- 
tory of, written by Outicrr<^>iez 
dc Games, 95. * 

f 'itf>allcm \in Xombre. 111, a play by 
Antonio Mira de Moncua, or Amos- 
oua, 37 7. 

Cadalso. Joseph Vasque/, 131. 

Cadlayno*, the Moor, the romance of, 
made the subject of a proverb, 37. 

Calderon de la Barca, l'edro, and the 
Spanish drama, 108 , 110, 31.1; his- 
tiny of his life, *156, Ac ; the various 
collections of his dramas, 35S, see 
notes t Calderon and Lope de Vega 
compared, 3 58; notice of the works 
ol Calderon, 359, &c.; character of 
his Comedias dc Capa i/ Espada, 360; 

I a Damn Dt/endc, 361 ; attacks oil 
Calderon, by Spanish critics, ih.\ 
his plays, then tenons mat, the Cant 
(on dos Pm Ft ts, Sl e , 362 to 3(>7 ; his j 
adaptation otyjreek and Latin sub¬ 
jects of history, 3(»s ; his “ Aulos 
Sacrament ales,” 37 2 

Cahstus and Melibma, 91, 198; its 
authors, 91 ; the story, 92; first 
attempt to make dramatic cha¬ 
racters speak in prose, 94; trans¬ 
lations of this romance, %b. t see note. 

Oalla, Theodoro de la, his translation 
of Shakspearo’s Othello into Spa¬ 
nish, from a French translation, 431. 

Cana, La, a satirical poem, by Men¬ 
doza, 112 

Cancionero Genet al, El, an old collec¬ 
tion of Spanish poetry, 68 , its his¬ 
tory, 69, See ; the Canr\oncro de 
Poetas ArUiguos, a collection formed 
by Alphonse de Baena, 70 ; old list 


of poets, ib. ; the Cautioner" Gene¬ 
ral, originally produced by Fernan¬ 
do del Castillo, ib ; reviews of the 
works contained in the collection, 

71, &c.; criticism on the spiritual 
songs, Obras de Deration, ib .; on the 
moral poems, 72 ; on the love songs, 
74 ; on the poems under miscella¬ 
neous titles* 79; Cancume.s, 79; 

\ illancicos, 80; the Glosa, or „ 
poetic gloss, SO, 81; versified ques¬ 
tions and answers, 82. 

Cannonci a of Juan del Kuzina, 90, see 
note. 

Candaino, Francisco Bancas, a dra¬ 
matist, author of El Etclaro en Gril- 
lot de Ora. 391. 

Camzarcs, Joseph de, notice of )iis 
Domme Laras, 392. 

('.mtabrian dialect, ancient, called 
Baskian, Va**caynn, or Biskay an, 4. 

Cantigas, 151. 

I 'apa y Espadu, Comedias de. 259, 265. 

Capillus veneris, 187. 

Capitulu, The, a poem in the Italian 
style, by Boseau, 118. 

Oapmany, Antonio de, author of an 
Art of Rhetoric, 432. * 

Caravajal y Saavedra, Doha Mariana, 
a writer of novels, 323. 

Carol imls, heroic poems in praise of 
Charles V, 186, 292. 

Cartagena, or Santa Maria, Alonzo 
ile. Archbishop of Burgos, 6S ; his 
songs, 77. 

Casa run dos Purr tat, a comedy by 
Calderon, 363, tee notes. 

Casatse para I engatse, an heroic 
comedy, by Francisco de Rojas, 376. 

Cassandia, an old romance, 431. 

Cast i go de la Mi serin, by Juan de Iloz, 
376. 

('aside and Arragon,union of, 101,1 i2. 

Castilian Roetry, Art of, by Juan del 
Kuzina, luo. 

Castilian rebellion, 287. 

Castillejo, Cbristoval dc, 140; his 
imitation of Ovid, 1 sr> ; an opponent 
of the Dalian style, 188 ; his poems 
written in Vienna, ib.; criticism on 
his works, 188 to 195; the publica¬ 
tion of,his works prohibited by the 
Inquisition, 195. 

Castillo, Fernando del, editor of the 
Cancionero General', 70. ^ 

Castillo Solorzano, Alonzo de, 313. 
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Castro, Guillen de, author of an 
]ii>torical comedy, Las Mocedades del 
Cid, from which Corneille took the 
idea of his tragedy of the Cid, a78. 

Catalonian dialect, nearly the same as 
the Provencal or Limosin, 3; origi¬ 
nal separation of the Catalonian 
and Limosin poetry from the 
Spanish and j’ortuguuHe, 0. 

Catholic King,” title of, conferred 
on Ferdinand, iOL 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel do, 106 , 
111; his opinion of Amadis de 
Caul, 31, sea note; liis esteem for 
Luis de Leon, 17J, sec note; his 
praise of Caspar Gil Polo, 182 ; his 
comedies and entremeses, 198, see 
'note; his account of a Spanish 
theatre, 2011 ; divides plays into 
three acts, or jot nadas, 201, .see note, 
206; his description of Lope de 
Kueda’s theatrical wardrobe, 202 ; 
his praise of Xaharro de Toledo, 
201 ; his eutremesc* and saynetes, 
207 ; brief abstract of tbe life of 
Cervantes, 231 ; his birth-place, ib. ; 
his pastoral romance, Vilena, 232 ; 

* In* travels to Italy, ib .; wounded at 
the buttle of Lepanto, ib .; captured 
and sold as a slave in Algiers, ib. ; 
bis novel of the Caphre, ib. ; his 
second pastoral romance, Galatea, 
233, 211 ; rivalry between him and 
Lope de Vega, 233; influence of 
the death of Philip II. 011 the 
genius of < Vrv antes, ib. \ his Norelas 
Llemplans, 23 230; Don Quix¬ 

ote, 2 ;i,—its commencement, ib. ; 
tlie spurious continuation of Don 
Quixote, tb.; completion, by Cer¬ 
vantes, of Don Quixote, tb. ; bis 
/ tape at Tarnaso, 231, 21 f; Ins 
l J i‘i sites 1 / Sigismundu, 231, 252 ; 
his death, 231, 235; notice of his 
works, 2 55 ; Don Quixote, 235 to 
2 10 ; Cm antes’ rank*as a poet, 

212, 25 ); specimeju^of his Versos de 
Arte Mayor, 212? see note; his 
dramatic compositions, 247 ; his 
lost dramas ib ; his tragedy, Nu - 
hnantia, 240; his comedy, 7.7 Truto 
de Arp el, 2 32. « 

Cervantes de Salazar, 221. 

Cctina, Gutierre de, author of comedies 
in the indent style, 180, 205. 

Charlemagne and Ins Paladins, ro¬ 
mance of, 30. * • 


Charles V., accession of, 107, 287; 
the favourite hero of the Spanish 
poets, 180; his ratification of the 
privileges of the Arragonian states 

287. 

Chiabrcra, 102. 

Chronicles of Spain, 04, 324. 

Cid, the, liis exploits, 17; the poem 
of the Cid, 18 ; the poem described. 
ib .; its value as a philological 
curiosity, ib .; an extract, 10, see 
note; number of romances of tlie 
Cid, 40, ‘see note, 43; the (.’id a 
principal character in Lope do Vega V« 
Atmenas de Toro, 201; ComcillcS 
Cid, 378. f» 

Ciihiuecentisti, the Spanish, 203. 

Cirrti^tJ)rapontea, a titigedy, by Lope 
de Vega; the hero, AdmiralDiake, 
2 7 C. 

Claras Vnrones, Los, by Fernando do! 
ITdgar, historiographer in the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, !)8. 

Coella, Luis, 377. 

Comcdias famosas, 373. 

Comedy, the Spanish, 257, 258; Lope 
de Vega, tlie inventor of, 251, 
classed into sacred and profane, 25*). 
comedies of the Capa y L'spada, 
250, 305; comedies called He uncus. 
•Vm 253. 

Cornelia, Luciano Francisco, 131 

Con f/aien ret, go, renga, by Calderon, 
304, see note. 

Con cep to s', 382. 

Cotide Luca nor, LI, by Don Juan 
Manuel, 25 ; La Fontaine and Ma¬ 
nuel compared, 20. • 

Consonant and assonaijt verses, L4. 

Cordova, Gonsalvo Fernandez de, 44 FI 
gran Capital!,” 103. 

Corneille, bis Cid, taken fioni a pin) 
by Guillen de Castro, 378; Spanish 
translations of Corneille's tragedies, # 
430. 

Corona Tragtca, a tragedy on tlie his¬ 
tory of Mary, queen of Scots, b> 
Lope de Vega, 276. 

44 (’orruptors of taste,” certain \\ riters 
so called by tlie Spanish critics, 
110 . 

Cota, Uodrigo dc, tlie supposed authoi 
of Mingo Kebulgo, and of the first 
part of Calistus and Meh ba a, 01. 

Critical commentary on the works of 
Garcilaso de la Vega, by Fernando 
de Herrera, 166. 
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Criticon, El, by Balthazar, or Lorenzo 
(J racial), 881 

Cruel Casandra, La , tjj Christo\al de 
Virties, 818. 

Cruz, Kanion de 1 h, 4 80. 

OubHlo, Alvaro, 877. 

Cueva, Juan do la, hi> Art of roctry 
and other works, 204 ; his opposi¬ 
tion to the Imitation of the ancient 
drama, 208 . 

Crdfotis/os, Conrrptistos, and Concclttsli, 
followers of the poets Gongora and 
Marino, 311. 

Curitu, Geronynio —see Zurita. 

Dactm.io StaH/as the, called lenos 
do At to maimr, introduction, 1 l # ; ill 
\oguo in till rejgn of Joinuifr., 31. 

Jhnpa Durn tie , J.a, by Calderon, 801. 

Dm ttompo al tlvmpn, by Calderon, 
831, 3 30, ACC note 1 *. 

J)o/te to do, // no thtr undo, an historical 
play, by Calderon, OGs. 

Da\id, Psalms of, translated by Luis 
de Leon, 177 

Dr fttcra ceitdt a, tfttion do rasa nos 
osiluna, a drama, by Augustin Mo- 
reto, 878. 

Denmark, KcbolledoN work on tbe 
history and geography of, 888. 

J)cvonon do la Cm?, one of Calderon’s 
Autos Surra /non fairs, 872. 

Dialects of the tomunto spoken in the 
Pyrenean Peninsula, 8; language 
ot the Troubadours, I, 5, *ec note; 
the guttural, 0, sro also noto 

Duthogo do fa t ondtrow dr fas tnitgn os, 
a poem by ^'astillejo, 18 L 

Din luga do 1 //q dtgmdad dof Jmmbrc , a 
prose work, in tbe manner of Ci- 
ceio, by LViez do Oliva, 218. 

J)utfogos do Apartble Lntteti tn nit on to, 

by Caspar Lucas Hidalgo, 822. 

Diana, or the Hunt; a didactic poem, 
b> the elder Mora tin, 430, 8 31. 

-Montemayor’s, 182. 

- Enamutada, a continuation of 

Montemayor's Liana, by Caspar 
(ill Polo, 182. 

Diaz, Juan, 230. 

Dictionary of the Koyal Spanish 
Academv’, 187. 

J>idactic poem, the eailie L in the 
Spanish language, 57. . 

Dido, death of, related after Virgil, 
by Alonza de Ercillu y Zunigo, 202 . 


Dirino Xarciso, El, fill allegorical Auto 
by Dona Juana Inez de la Cruz, a 
Mexican poetess, U9G. 

Domine Lucas , by Joseph de Canizarcs, 
3.02. 

Dorothea, a novel, by Lope de Vega, 

Drama, association authors for the 
production ^ 

Dramatic literature of Spain, most briH* 
limit period of, 100; dramatic poetry, 
history of, 105, 853, 872 , the party 
called the “ Erudite,*’ 107; the Mo¬ 
ralist party, 108 ; the Nnharro party, 
10 *i; the coinedies of Nnharro, tb , 
&e., prose dramas of Lope do Kucdn, 
201 ; Juan de la Cueva’s opposition 
to the application of the undent to 
the modern drama, 20i, &c.; Spiri¬ 
tual plays, 203, &c.; Autos Sacta- 
montalcs , 207 ; Vidas de Santos, 
ib.; Enfmnr.u'.s and Supnrtcs. ih.; 

control of the popular taste over 
the drama, 20 s ; notice of the two 
tragedies of Bermudez, Lise Last/- 
funsamtd /use Laurcada , 2011 to 214. , 

Dryden’s “ Alexander’s Feast,” trans¬ 
lated into Spanish verse, 481. 

Em p Nan-iso , a romantic pastoral 
drama, by Calderon, 337. 

Eloptr <tl Encmigo, a play, by Augustin 
de Salazar, 377. 

Efogoio do fa Zunahoria , a satirical 
poem, by Mendoza, 142. 

Etnpenos do vn am so, lot, a play, by 
Calderon, 335, sro note 

Enchiridion , or Manual, of Epictetus, 
translated into lhymcd verse by 
Que\edo, 33s. 

Enderhfis, or funeral songs, 141. 

Entro Bobos anda cl Juero, a drama of 
intrigue, by Franciscodc Kojas, 870. 

Entremeses, or burlesque interludes, 
207, 230, 275. 

Kuzma, Jufln del, or de la, 85; bis 
com (TMon of pastoral dialogues, and 
of Virgil’s Eclogues into romances, 
89; his “ Caneioncro,” one of tbe 
greatest literary curiosities, 00, jtm 
note; specimen of his imitation of 
Yii"Wo Eclogues, 01, see note; his 
art of Castilian poetry, 90. 

Epic poetry, 185, isc; the Spaniards 
unsuccessful in, 288. • 

Epictetus, the Enchiridion of, tran3- 
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latcd into Spanish verse by Quevedo, 
338. 

Epistola Kxrlamatoria^, a poem, by Cas- 
tillejo, 193. 

Ercilla y Zuniga, Alonzo de, author of 
the Araucana, an epic poem, 2S8 ; 
short account of his life, 289 ; cha¬ 
racter and description of his poem, 
ib. t &c.; Voltaire of it, 292, 

note. 

*' Erudite*’ party, the, 197. 

Enclave en gtillos de Oro, el, a play, 
by CAndatno, 391. 

Escoiquez, Juan de, 431. 

Esendero, the, 321. 

Espinel, Vicente, the perfector of the 
Spanish guitar, 4 29i; his transla¬ 
tion of Horace’s Art of Poetry ami 
Odes, ib.; his life of Marcos tie 
Obregon, 321. 

Espinosa, Pedro, compiler of an An¬ 
thology of Spanish poets, 303. 

Essay towards a history of the Portu¬ 
guese language, by Duarte Nunez 
de Liao, s, see note. 

E stile Cut to, introduced into Spanish 
poetry by Luis Gongora de Argote, 
3*06, &c.; the Esttlo Culfo in Spa¬ 
nish America, 313. 

Fahuhis Ltterarias , by Yriartc, 121. 

Fatnosa, value of the epithet, 378 ; 
Cornedms famosas, 373. 

Faria y Sousa, Manuel, II, 301; his 
works on history and statistics, 305. 

Felina, a paatornl romance by Cer¬ 
vantes, *232. 

Felipe Ituiz, an ode to, by Luis de 
Leon, 173. 

Fernandez, Gregorio, his translations 
of the ASneid and Eclogues of Vir¬ 
gil. 187. 

Figueroa, Bartholome Cayrasco de, 
one of the Spanish imitators of the 
Italian vet si sdruenoli, 302. 

■ . , Christoval Suurb'z de, au¬ 

thor of Amanllis,'M pastoral ro¬ 
mance, and translator of Guarim’s 
Pastor Fido, 301. 

Francisco de, called the 
Divine, 301. 

Figuron, Comedias de, 200. i 

Filosojia de la Eloyuencia, by Antonio 
de Capmany, 432. 

Fineras conjra Ftnezas, a play by Cal¬ 
deron, the scene in Ancient Greece, 
368. 


Floral gaTnes instituted at Toulouse, 
53. 

Flores, Pedro de, the editor of a 
“ Uomanccro General,” 87. 

Florinea, a comedy, 199. 

Fontaine, La, and Don Juan Manuel 
compared, 26. 

Fragoso, Juan Matos, 377. 

French, national character of the, de¬ 
scribed by Gutierro Diez de Games, 
96, see note. 

literature, its influence on the 
Spanish, 387, &c. 

-manners, introduction of, into 

Spain, 339. 

• words, introduition of, into 
Spanish plays, 393 —ski also note. 

--—4a9te introduced into the Spa¬ 
nish Academy, 39S. 

Galatea, by Cervantes, the most beau¬ 
tiful poems in, 243 and 244. 

Galician dialect, or Lmgoa Gallega, 
7, 10, see. note. 

Games, Gutierre Die/ de, his Life of 
Count Pedro Nino do Buelnn, 95. 

Gatomachia, La, the “ Battle of Cats,*’ 
a comic poem by Lope de Vega, 277. 

Gaul, Amaclis de—see Amadis. 

Gaya Ciencia, la, or. Art of Poetry, 
by the Marquis de Villena, 53. 

- El Consistorio de la, or. 

Institute tor the encouragement of 
Poetry, 51. 

Gayferos, the romances relating to 
Don, 36, 37. 

Georgies, the, of Virgil, translated by 
Juan de Guzman, 187. 

Germania, the Spanish t nine for the 
gipsy race; Romances fie Gerrnama, 
a collection of gipsy romances, 333, 
see note. 

Gessner’s pastorals, Spanish transla¬ 
tions from, 431. 

Gipsies, romances and canciones writ¬ 
ten in the jargon of, by Quevedo, 
332, 333, see also note. 

Gitantlla, La, by Cervantes, 241. 

Gitantlla de Madrid , La, a comedy of 
Antonio de Solis, 375. 

Glosn, tlie, or poetic Gloss, 80. 

Godiucz, Felipe, 377. 

Golden age of Spanish literature, 3.85. 

Gongora de Argote (Luis de), founder 
of the Estilo Culto, 306 ; his Soledades 
and Polyphemus, 309; his partizans, 
311; their separation into two schools, 
the Cultoristos and the Conceptistos , 
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Gongorism, its introductiou into prose. 

3.SO, &c. 

Gonzales de Castro, Alfonso, 50. 

Gonzalo Berceo, JO. # 

<iracian, Lorenzo or Balthazar, notice 
of his works, El Crthcon , Oraculo 
Manual , Agudeza y Arte de Ingenio , 
380, &c, 327. 

Graeioso, the, of the Spanish Corned/, 
270 ; also note, 300. 

Granada, civil wars in, S3, 84 ; rebel¬ 
lion in, Menilo/a’s history of, 143— 
146. 

(i ravin a, 351. 

Grecian heroes exhibited as knight - 
err ants, 4 7# 

Greek and iftmiau history, adaptation 
of subject! from, to tljjfc^ponish 
stage, by 0:il<Ff*ron, 3(»S. 

Guarmi\> Pastor /V do, 301. 

Gue\ara, Luis Velez de, 377. 

Guivara, 77. 

Guttioraz, Mufo, his epic poem, Aus- 
triada, 293. 

Guttural, the, in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage, 11, see note. 

Guzman, I> 011 , de Alfarachc, romance 
of, by Mattheo Aleman, 321 ; con¬ 
tinuation of, by Mattheo Luzan, 322. 

Guzman, Juan de, translator ol the 
Georgies into Spanish, 1S7. 

Guzman, Fern an Pei oz de, 08, 0 5, 
set 1 also note. 

H \no, Diego Lopez dc, remarks on 
his works, 70’ 

Hebrew Psalms, .style of, imitated by 
Herrera, i* one of his tales, 164, s<a 
in tie. g 

ffer/ttret a, dr la, a comedy, 190. 

llechizado pnr Fuvrza , by Alltoino do 
Zamora, 392. 

Hector’s funeral, ludicrous description 
of, quoted, 17, see note. 

llennosum de Anptltca, la, a conti¬ 
nuation, by Lope de Vega, of Ari¬ 
osto’s Orlando, 278. 

Hero and Lcander, translation of, by 
Jioscan, 118, 185. I 

Henry IV. and Philip II. introduced 
into dramas, by Montalvan, 318. 

Herrera, Fernando de, ICO; notice of 
his works, ib , imitated the Latin 
construction, 16 i; his formation of 
new words, to .; Wie earliest classic 
ode writer, 162; resemblance be¬ 


tween him and Chiabrera, ib.; his 
odes,the Battle of / epanto, &c., 163— 
165, see notei his sonnets. 166; his 
elegies, 167; his Commentary on the 
works of Garcilaso de la Vega, 
167; his definition of the term 
44 elegy,” 168. 

Hexameters, Spanish, one of Virgil’s 
Idylls 3 45, see note. 

Hidalgo, Caspar Lucas, author of t\ic» 
Dt a logos de A pact hie I lot retent mien to, 

3 2 2. 

Ihstona de los Vattdos de Ion Zepris if 
Abcncenages, Caballeros Mot ox tie 
(hanada, by Ginez Perez de I lit a, 

8 I, see note. 

Ihstona de las Guerras Civil ex de Gra¬ 
nada, S 1, see note. 

Historical Komunees, the old, 38; 
immense number of, 40; anterior 
to the Cid, tb ; number of, of which 
the t ’id is the hero, tb., see note. 

Historical art, the. rise of, :M, &c ; 
cultivation of, 3?4; and romantic 
narrative, distinction made between, 
379. 

Historiographers appointed by Al- 
phonso \ , *M, 222, 278 

History of America, by Bautista Mu¬ 
noz, 132 

Homer’s Iliad, translated by Cliris- 
tovnl de Mesa, 295. 

Horace, translations from, and imita¬ 
tions of, by Lms dc Leon, 170, &c.; 
by the brother* Leonardo de Argen- 
sola, 2 77, by Vicente Kspinef, 29 1; 
by Juan de Morales, 29f>; by Ville¬ 
gas 339, 512 

Hoz, Juan de, 376. 

Huerta, Vicente Garcia de la, his 
attacks on the 44 G alii cist" party, 
412, 119 ; his poetry, 413; his 
tragedy, Rwfuel, 415; his Aganuan- 
non Vengado, 417; his adaptation 
of Voltaire’s Zaire, 418; his Thca- 
(ro Espknol , ib. ; llis attacks on 
Italian authors, 419 ; his opinion of ' 
Karine, and of the comedy of the 
44 Marriage of Figaro,” tb. 

Idioms of the romance spoken in the 
Pyrenean Peninsula, view of the 
principal, 3, &c. 

Idyll, application of the term, 185. 

Inez Je la Cruz, Dona a Juana, X 
Mexican poetess styled the 44 Tenth 
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Muse,” 393—394; her Latin com¬ 
positions, 390. 

Inquisition, the, establishment of, in 
»Spain, 103; in the Netherlands, 
104; publication of Castillcjo’s 
works prohibited by, 193; Mariana 
brought before, 325; Lope do Vega 
appointed familiar to, 256. 

lutrnductw ad • sWjm+ii&yip by Luis 
. — Vives, 221. 

Inrencwn do la Crv r, fa, an epic 
poem by Lopez Zarate, 292. 

Italian literature, Bouterwek’s his¬ 
tory of, preface; poetry, influence 
of, on the Spanish, 103, 110; style, 
introduction of, into Spanish poetry, 
110, 28 S; authors attacked by La 
Duertn, 119. 

Jacob y lUifjud , a tale by Borja y 
Esquillaclic, 349. 

Jaurcgui.or Xauregui, Juan dc, a poet 
and painter, 340; his translations 
into Spanish of Tasso’s Amynta and 
Lucan’s Phanu/ia , and his original 
works, 340, 347. 

Jerusalem Conquistadu , by Lope dc 
Vega, 2 7 U. 

Jews in Lisbon, celebrated as marriage 
brokers, 111. 

Judgment of Paris', the , by Ignacio de 
Luziln, 407. 

Juvenal, imitation of, 297 ; Qucvedo's 
satires in the manner of, 331 

Kmgiitiiood, spirit of, 2. 

Koran, passage quoted from the, 13, 
see note. 

Labhicio, or the fable of idleness and 
Industry, by Luis Mexia or Messia, 
221 . 

Labyrinth , The, or the Three Hundred 
Stanzas, by Juan de Mena, 02. 

Laclmuslc, one of his comedies trans¬ 
lated by Ignacio de LuzaW, 400. 

Ladcsma, Alonzo de, <tt2. 

lUgrimas de Angelica, Las, a con¬ 
tinuation of the Orlando Furioso, by 
Barcelona de Soto, 298. 

Latin translation of Valutas and Meli- 
boea, 94, see note . 4 

Laurel de Apolo , by Lope de Vega, 277. 

I.azarilio de Tormes , the first romance 

‘ of knavery, by Diego de Mendoza, 
215. 


Leandra , ft modem romance, in the old 
style, 431. 

Lemos, count, the patron of Cer¬ 
vantes, 234, 218. 

Leo X., 199. 

Leon, Luis Donee de, notice of his 
life and works, 168, &c.; his impri¬ 
sonment by the Inquisition, 169; 
correctness of his style, 170; his 
odes compared with those of Horace, 
171, 172, 176 ; his odes. La Nor he 
Seiena, &c., 171 to 175: his poem, 
/{enunciation al Mundo , 175, see note; 
his translations from the ancient 
authors, 175, 176; liis imitation of 
Italian sonnets, 177, Mistranslation 
of the I’sal ms of Dakid, it>; hU 
prose 42 ^y-ks, 178. \ 

Leon dc Lspana, El, by l’edro de 
Vezilla, 293. 

Leonardo de Argcnsola, the two 
brothers, Lupercio and Bartho- 
lome, surnamed the Horaces ol 
Spain, 277 ; Lupercio’s tragedies 
mentioned in Don Quixote, 278, 
279; Lupercio, the principal founder 
of the academy at Naples, 27s; 
Bartholom6 appointed chaplain to 
the empress Maria of Austria, 278 ; 
his history of the Molucca Islands, 
279, 287 ; lyric poems, epistles, &c 
of Lupercio, 284; Bartholomew 
poetic uorks, 285 ; his account of 
the accession of Charles V., and of 
the Castilian rebellion, 287. 

Lepanto, the battle of, Herrera's ode> 
on, 163, see also note; Cervantes 
wounded at, 232 ; detailed account 
of, in the poem, Araucaxa , 292 ; the 
dramatist V'irues at, 314. 

Lessing’s Emilia Galotti , 410, see note. 

Libre de fas Bones, .5, see note. 

Licenciado Vidriera, by Cervantes, 241. 

Limosin and Catalonian poetry, 9, &c 

l.ingoa Gaflega , 7. 

Lous, 260, 275. 

Lobo, Eugcnio Gerardo, 398. 

Lopez, Alfonzo, 186. 

Lopez, Juan, the tutor of Cervantes, 
231. 

Lucan's Pharsalia , translation of, 346. 

Luna, Count Alvaro de, 96. 

Luzan, Ignacio de, founded tin* 
French school in Spanish literature, 
398; Ins art of poetry, 400; liis 
exposition and application of Aris- 
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lotleS theory, 401; his definition of 
poetry, 40.5; his translation of one 
of Laehausco’s eoyiedies, 40(5; his 
Odes and Cancioncs, J>.; his poem, 
•* i'lio Judgment of raids,” 10 7; 
ln< imitations of Anacreon and 
Sappho, 4 •)*. 


M u>hii>, Lope de Vega, president of 
tin* Spiritual College of, 205. 

Madrigal, Miguel de, editor of a k * Ko- 
nmneero General,” 87. 

Mahomet, language of the Arabians 
bclore tin* era of, :2. 

Vf/.Veo, an epic poem by Hypolyto 


1 

i 


v 


Sail/, 233 • 

Lunique, <•mo/ and Jorge, 0‘h Sea. 

- (Jlroyynio, G/ntfP 1 n«|iii- 

Mtor, a patron of Lope de Vega, 230. 

Linuel, Juan, incidents in lus life, 
.* I ; character and description of 
/ / ('nude I.ncduor , d> , , Ills lost 

works*, 2 7 , his romances and songs, 


*28 

Manutius Panins, his edition of the 
philosophic writings of Cicero, 133 

r ddi de Ainm\ /.7, a poem by lioscaii, 

I Id 

a drama l>y Christoval de 
Vmics, 5517. 

Maria of Austria, her public entrunco 
into Spam, 07- 

.Mariana, Juan de, ‘52 i; his history of 
Spain, written originally in Latin, 

I I , truncated into Spanish by 
hinwlf, 325; brought before the 
Inquisition, d >.; bis style, a model, /(>. 

Marino, fouiftlcr of the Man/ttsf school 
of poets 5M)L 

- ('aloeron’s ambition to be¬ 
come a Spahisli, 3d 2. 

i inmtif'roj Figat Condemnation of 
it, by La lluerta, 41‘J. 

Martin, Luis, or Martinez de la Plaza, 
celebrated for the grace of bis ma- 
diigaN, 

Mayans y /iscar, Gregorio, bis 0//ge¬ 
nes da la hngi’ti Espaj/fila, and Art of 
Rhetoric, 4OS. 

Mtn/or punt n to Amm\ El, a drama by 
Calderon, 307. 

Mela, Manuel de, 3II. 

Melendi / Valdez, Juan, 120 ; charac¬ 
ter of! ds poetry, j *2«», &c*, his drama, 
founded on the tale of the rich Ca¬ 
macho, 420. 


Mena, Juan de, styled the Spanish 
Ennius, tl 1, &c.; notice of his life 
• and works, iA„ &c.; his influence 
on Castilian poetry, (*‘2; his “ Laby¬ 
rinth,” a poem of three hundred 
stanzas, ib„ &c.; his description of 
the death ol count Niebla, 04, and 
of the fate of comjj^Vlvnro tie Luna, 
<;■»; liis i'ln#llFotir to add hi\ty-live 
more stanzas to the “Liibyrint h,” <»*“ 

Mendoza, Antonio dc, a dramatist,the 
cotemiKirary of Calderon, 377. 

Mendoza, Diego Hurtado de, 1 in, 150 ; 
inventor of the comic romance or 
Holds, I >1 ; of his life, 130, 131, we 
//(da; his Laiai/llo da Tonnes, I M, 
142, 21.'i; his history of the rebel¬ 
lion in Granada, 1 13, 222 ; bis epis- 
tlcN 13./; bis sonnets, 138; bis 
Canawnt tkc 13!); bis prose com¬ 
positions, 142, &C. 

Morcier, translation of the dramas of, 

130. 

Mesa, Christoval de, 2‘>2, 2*»5 ; bis 
translations of the Iliad, Jhieid, and 
Georgies, 205. 

Mesquera, Francisco tie, author outlie 
epic poem, “ La JVuiiiuntiiiu,” 202. 

Mescua, or Amescua, Antonio Mira de, 

•' 7 f 
<J / i • 

Metastasio adopted a kind of metaphor 
employed by Lope de Vega, 2d 1. 

Metrical compositions common to the 
ancient Spaniards and Poi t uguc^c, 
12 . 

Mexia, or Mossia, Luis, author of 
“Lubricio,” 221. 

Ma<ia/uta, an epic poem, by Gabliel 
Laso de Vega, 2!)d. 

Mexico, Antonio de Solis’ history of 
the conquest of, 37b. 

Ma.i ico CoU(//iistad<t f an epic poem, by 
Kscoiqucz, 431. 

Mey, Felipe, author of La }/>aufa A r - 
aorar, &c , 187. 

Miranda, Raadc, a native of Portugal,;, 
author of poems in the CaMihau " 
language, 147; his bucolics, tlie.r 
resemblance to Theocritus 118; Ids 
mixture of poetic styles, rb , luuon 
of simplicity and grace in hw 
eclectics unequalled, 119; bis Can- 
tigas , or songs, 1 *» 1. 

Moltore, Spanish translations of, 430 % 

Molina, Tirso de, the reputod antlior of 
upwards of seventy plays, 37 u. 
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Mon dragon, Geronymo, 230. 

“ Monstruo dc Naturaleza,” El, Lope 
de Vega bo styled by Cervantes, 254. 

Molucca Islands, liistory of their con¬ 
quest, 279. 287. 

Mental van, Juan Perez do, notice of 
his works, 317, &c.; Henry IV. and 
Philip II. i ntrod uced into liis his¬ 
torical comccficsT 'El Scgnndo 

' Seneca , ib , see note ; his Auto, Poly¬ 
phemus, 319; his novels, 322 ; his 
fecundity as a play-writer, 273. 

Monternayor, Jorge de, 147; incidents 
in his life, 152; his reputation as a 
singer, ib. ; his romance, lhitna , the 
story described, 153; critique on 
the work, 155, &c.; the other works 
of Monternayor, 159; continuation 
of his Duma, by Gaspar Gil Polo, 

182. 

Montiano y Luyando, Augustin de, 
author of Virginia and ol Atnulpho, 
tragedies formed on the French 
model, 408. 

Moorish Arabs and Christians, war¬ 
fare between the, 1. 

Morales, Juan de, 295. 

“ Moralists” party, the, 198. 

Moratin, Nicholas Fernandez de, 130 

-Leandro Fernandez, his 

translation from iSlmkspeaie, 430, 
131. 

Morcto, Augustin, a writer of comedies, 
375 ; his “Gracioso,” 370. 

Monllo, Gregorio, an imitator of Juve¬ 
nal, 297. 

Morino, hisdidactivc poem, The Huqipif 
Woman, 431. 

Monsoons, the, or descendants of the 
Moors, 105, 131, 144, &c.; their 
expulsion from Spain, 380. 

Mitscowa, gran duque de, an historical 
comedy, by Lope de Vega, 200 . 

Munoz, Juan Bautista, author of a 
history of America, 432. 

Mtf.stra, La , Yriarte's didu6tic poem, 
4->a 0 

Naharro, Bartliolome Torres, the 
founder of a dramatic party, 199; 
his life and works, ib ., &c.; his 
comedies said to have been per¬ 
formed at Pome before Leo X., 200 ; 
his workB printed under the title of 
“ Propal?dia,” ib. ; Naharro, the 
inventor of the Spanish comedy, 


201, 254; the first to divide plays 
into three acts, 201, see also note. 
Naharro, of Toledo, a player, his im¬ 
provements in scenic machinery, 
&c, 204. 

Naples, annexation of, to Spain, 103 
Napoles Conquistada, epic poem of 
Borja y Esquillache, 318, 

Nasarre, Bias, editor of Cervantes’ 
plays, 207, see notes ; Ills criticism 
on Calderon’s dramatic works, 301, 
see note, 408. 

National metres and rhymes of the* 
early Spaniards and Portuguese, 12; 
consonant and assonant verses, 14; 
versos dc arte mapbr, ib. ; tile 
Alexandrine, 15. i- 

-*l^Qbaractcr of* the French 

described by Gulicrrc Diez cL 
Games, 90, see note. 

- comedy of Spain, Lope dc 

Vega worshipped as the founder 
of, 254. 

Navagcro, Venetian envoy in Spain, 
113. 

Navas de Tohna, Las , by Christoval dc 
Mesa, 292 

Nicolas and Antonio, wi iters of ro¬ 
mances in the 13th centuiy, 20, 22. 
Nicolas , Saint, de Tolenhno, a spiritual 
comedy by Lope de Vega, 272. 
Nicbla, count de, a Spanish naval hero, 
04. 

Nisc Lastimosn and AW Laureada , 
the tragedies of Ceronyino L’.er- 
mudez, 210 . 

Noehe Serena, La, an ode by Luis de 
Leon, 172. 1 

Norona, count de, his translation of 
Dry den’s Alexander's least, 431. 
Novel, the comic romance, or, invented 
by Diego de Mendoza, 130. 

Nov el as A’.? emplaces, by Cervantc 
233, 240. 

Novels and romances of the age of 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega, 320 
Numantia, by Cervantes, 248, 24 9, &c. 
Numantina, l.a, an epic poem, by 
Francisco de Mesqucra, 2J2. 

Nunez de Liao, Duarte, bis work on 
the history of the Portuguese lan¬ 
guage, 8, see note. 

Ocampo, Florian de, chronicler to 
Charles V., his history of ancient 
Spain, 223. 
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Oriox, a collection of poems, by Rebul- 
ledo, 352. 

0< tarn Hi ma, •La, of Hose an, a narra¬ 
tive poem. 120. • 

Odyssey, the, translated by Gonzalo 
Perez, 187. 

Oliva, Perez de, his translations of the 
Amphitryon, Electro, and llcmba* 
1 07 ; the first Spanish didactic 
prose writer, 217; his life and 
works, 217, &c.; his lectures, 22(>. 

()li\ are/., duke of, 2S7, 330. 

Oraculo Manual, by Lorenzo or llal- 
tliasar Gracian, 882. 

Oift i’, a mythological tale, by Jaure- 
gui, 316*. • 

Orientalism l?f the Spanish character 
and poet r I, i >4 

OiIrenes de hi Lingua fispnnohi, by 
Gregorio Mayans j Siscar, 408. 

Ottawa's tic to Vovbia Espanuln, by Ve¬ 
lasquez, 110. 

Orthography of the Portuguese lan- 
•*uage, K, ter note. 

Omihu, duke of, viceroy of Naples, 
•*2S 

On id, translations of, into Spanish, 

IT 1 *, 1S6, 187, &C. 

P\mi.i,\, Pedro do, isl 

P.iilron, Rodriguez del, a poet of the 
reign of .John II , OS, 78. 

Vat a Todos, a collection of novels by 
Montalvan, 317, 320, see nates. 

Variant* h\panot, a collection of poems 
by Scdiino. 113, tee note, 420 

Vastm Fait*, Guarims, translated into 
Spanish, $01. 

P.istuial poetry, it> first introduction 
into Spanish literature, 8 I, &c ; the 
satirical cologne. Minima Kabul"<>, 
ss, so 

- rhalogiies, converted into 

re d drama*, by Juan del Luzina, a 
musical composer, SO. 

Ptluvo, LI, by Alonzo Lopez, sur- 
named Pinchino, 187. 

Perez, Gonzalo, his truncation of 
tin* Odyssey, i87. 

Vnftrtn Canada, La, by Luis de Leon, 

178, icr vote. 

Persde s v Si^itmunda, by Cervantes, 
231, 2 <2. 

Pemgnno de ni Patria , LI, by Lope 
deVfga, 27L • 

Petrarch, his canzone, Chi are dolci c 


fresche acqne, 117, tee note; Garci- 
laso de la Vega’s imitation of, lldi, 
&c. 

Phartal in, Lucan’s, translation of, 340. 

Philip II., influence of his death on tlie 
genius of Cervantes, 233; his Amo¬ 
ral, ib. 

Philip IV., his liberal encouragement 
of the Spanish drama, 350. 

Philip V., his accession, 38 A m 

Picara Juttina, by Ubeda, 322. 

Pinciano, Alonzo Lopez, his work on 
Rhetoric, 228 ; probably the first to 
discover the imperfection of Aris¬ 
totle’s work on the Art of Poetry, ib. 

Pindar’s first ode translated by Luis 
de Leon, 170. 

Plautus, Amp/utnfnu, and other come¬ 
dies of, translated, 11)7. 

Plaza, Martinez, do la, or Luis Martin, 
celebrated for his madrigals, 299. 

Poetic romance, the different kinds of, 
35, &c. 

Potticb, La, regia* dr fa Poesia en gene¬ 
ral, &c., by Ignacio de Luzin, 400. 

Poetical court, the, of John II, 60. 

Poetry, memorable period in the old 
national, of Spain. 62; the Spanish 
more national than any other branch 
of modern, 433. 

Polo, Caspar Gil, eulogized by Cer¬ 
vantes, 182; his continuation of 
Montemayor’s Diana, 182, his Canto 
de Turin, 18 4. 

Polyphemus, a poem in the Ehtilo Cutto , 
by Luis de Gongora de Argote, 308, 

Polyphemus, an Auto, by Montalvun, 

3 19 

Pi mripe ConAavet, El, a drama, by 
Calderon, 358. 

Propaladia, the works of Bartholonu? 
Torres Naharro, printed under the 
title of, 200. 

Prose, first attempt in Spain to make 
dramatic characters speak in, 94, 
see notep history of, 214, &.C. ; didac¬ 
tic prose, 217; historical prose, 222 ; 
oratorical prose, 220; epistolary 
prose, 29G. 

Put go, La, a satirical poem, by Men¬ 
doza, 142. * 

Vulgar, Francisco del, earliest Castilian 
author in the epistolary style, 98. 

Quf.w.^o Villegas, Francisco dl\ 
sketch of his life, 327 ; nis character 

r 
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as an author, .101; the Xacaras, 
poems in the jargon of the gippies, 
113 ; burlesque sonnets in tli£ Ita¬ 
lian manner, ib .; satires in the 
manner of Juvenal, 334; Snenoi, or 
l r isionC'S y 000 ; Endec/ias , or Laments, 
‘>37 ; translation of the Enchiridion 
of Kpictctus, 338. 

Quintas, or Quin till as, 141. 

Quiroga* cardinal, Don Gaspar <lc, 
grand inquisitor, see note , 170. 

Quixote, Don, first publication of, 234; 
spurious continuation of, ib .; criti¬ 
cal notice of, 215; character of the 
execution of, 237 ; judicious choice 
of episodes in, 218; prototype of 
the comic novel, 251). 

Rabbi Santo, a Spanish Jew, author 
of Maxims in Verse, 50. 

Racine, La Huerta’s opinion of, 410. 

ItaqueU a tragedy, by La Huerta, 415. 

“ Real Academia Espnnolu,” institu¬ 
tion of, 387. 

Uebolledo, Bernardino, Count de, 351; 
Ills life and works, 352 ; his History 
of Denmark, and Treatise on the 
Art of War, 8 53. 

Jtedondilla, 12; probably a relic of 
the songs of the Roman soldiers, ib. 

lienicncurcion <il Muudo, &c., a poem, 
by Luis dc Leon, see note , 175. 

Restauraeion de Espautt, Jm, hu epic 
poem, by Christovul de Mesa, 202. 

Rhetor ica de Don Gregorio Mayans y 
Si scar, 408. 

Rinconete y CartadiUa , a tale in the 
“ Nov el as Exemplares ” of Cer¬ 
vantes, 241. 

Ilioja, Francisco de, 351. 

Rios, Vicente de los, author of the best 
life of Cervantes, 231, see note. 

Rivalry between Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega, 233. 

Rojas, Pedro Soto de, his endeavour to 
introduce into Spain tin academic 
systems of Italy, 208. 

Rojas or Roxas, Frjaicisco dc, 370. 

Romance, the, or common language of 
Spain and Portugal, 2 ; origin of the 
application of the name romance to 
poems, 11. , 

Romances, probable rise of those of 
chivalry, 31 ; original relationship 
between the poetic and tl^e uprose, 
31 ; collections of, 35, set note ; dif- | 


£erent kinds of, 35; subjects on 
which the romances arc founded, 
38, &c. 

Romancero Gederal t or, General Ro¬ 
mance Book, 82; romances relating 
to the Moorish civil wars, S3; thellrst 
Spanish pastorals, 84 ; facetious and 
satirical romances, 80 ; history of 
the Romancero Gene nit , 80 , &c. 

Rueda, Lope de, his prose dramas, 
201 ; liis theatrical wardrobe hu¬ 
morously described by Cervantes 
202 ; .criticism on his works, ib.; 
specimen of the dialogue of his 
comedies, 208, sec note. 

Ruiz, Juan, arch-pric t of Hita, his 
allegorical satire, 20 object of the 



S ycred drama^ the, invented by the 
Spaniards, 480. 

Sag/intina , by Lorenzo de Zamora, 
203. 

Salazar, Francisco Cervantes de, au¬ 
thor of the continuation of Oliva’s 
“ Dialogue on the Dignity of Man,’* 
221 . 

Salazar y Torres Augustin de, a dra¬ 
matist, educated in Mexico, 377. 

.Salas, Pellicer de, authv' *. **.^enis f 
322. 

Sallust, Mendoza, called the Spanish, 

13 L 

Sanz, Hypolyto, author of the epic 
poem Mattea , 203. 

Sanazzar, Garcihiso dc la Vega’s imi¬ 
tation of, 125. 

Santa 31 aria, Alonzo <1°, called aho 
Alonzo de Cartagena, 68, 77. 

Sanchez de Badajo/, C T arci, Gi); Ins 
will written in poetgy, 77. 

Santillana, Marquis de, his letter on 
ancient Spanish poetry, 55, see note; 

59; notice of his life and works, ">5, 
&c.; author of the earliest didactic # 
poem in the Spanish language, 1 57; 
his idea of the poetic art, GO; Ins 
collection of proverbs, 70, see vote; 
his profane application of the lan¬ 
guage of the Bible, 79. 

Sappho, imitations of, by Luzan, 408. 

Saraband , an old national dance, the 
subject of a proverb, 49. 

Saynetes , or burlesque interludes, 207, 
200 , 275 . ' 

Secrete a voces , et, by Calderon, 307. 
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Scdano’s Panimo F^pa hoi, 

•note , 120. 

Selva mditur y politic <4 by Itcbollcdo, 
353. 

ttellez, Gabriel, see Molina, 

St miramis, a tragedy, by Christoval 
dc YTrucs, 314,. 

Kigea, Aloysia, 523. 

Sole dad vs, a poem ill the F.stilo Culto , 
by Goiigora de Argote, 305). 

8olis, Antonio de, historiographer to 
Philip IV, his history of Spanish 
America, 108, 375 ; his plays, 373 ; 
his rules for writing history, 3 79. 

Sonnet, the, known m the west of 
Spain bcfove^lie imitation of Ititfinn 
poetry, 15. j ^ 

Sophocles, th# Jifyrh </rf^Mnslated 
by Perez de ( diva, njmtv tin* title of 
I.a f'euganza dc Agamemnon, 11)7. 

Soto, Luis Karahona de, his continua¬ 
tion of Orlando I'arioso, 207. 

Spam, memorable period in the an¬ 
cient national poetry of, 52. 

Spiritual dramas, historical notice of, 
20(5. 

Suenos, orVisionos, sat irical prose com¬ 
positions by Qucvedo, 355, see note. 

Sum* 1 "''nyjno. See Zuritu. 

Susa, duke of, patron of Lope de 
Vega, 250*. 

Taiubii hay dado en las dama *, a 
comedy^by Calderon, 500, see note. 

Tarsia, .Juun de, 35 J. 

1 as&o, resemblance of a passage iu bis 
Jnmalcm, to some ntau/us, by Bos- 
can, 121, sec note ; Lope de Vega’s 
unsuecessful^contest with, in epic 
portly, 270 ; ^his Aun/nta , translated 
into Spanish, ino. 

1 hratro llespanol, La Huerta’s collec¬ 
tion of dramas, 1LS. 

•Texada, or Tejada, Augustin de, his 
sp litual odes and cancioncs, 21)3. 

1 heutiitii", resemblance of Saa de 
Miranda to, 148. 

limoneda, Juan, collector of the dra¬ 
mas of Lope tie ltucda, 202 ; his 
Pa Iran as, or tales, account of, 215. 

Loire, LI Bachelor dc la, ot*. 

Tone dc i unto, the 44 Wind-tower,” a 
parody on the Spanish sonnet 
writers, by Castillego, 13 3* 

Train dc Argd, a comedy by Cer¬ 
vantes, 252. 


Troubadours, the, poetry of, Ac., poem 
of a Valenoiau Troubadour, 5; in¬ 
stitution to foster the Troubadour 
Ntpirit, 53, the compositions of the 
Troubadours, and the love songs ot 
the Spanish poets of the llfteentli 
century, 74. 

Tulante, Juan, his spiritual songs iu 
the Cancionero General, 72* 

Ujieda, his Picara Justina, 322. 

LTloa, Luis de, 351. 

Urban VIII., the cross of Malta, &c, 
sent by, to Lope de Vega, 256. 

Uz, translation of a work by, 432. 


Vallf.s, Pedro de, an imitator of Se¬ 
neca, 220 . 

Va scon cellos, translation of liis come¬ 
dies, 201. 

Vaskian, Busk i an, or Biscayan dialect, 

l. 


Vega, Gabriel Laso, author of a poem, 
called Mexicana, 203. 

Gurcilaso de la, the second 
classic poet of Hpain, 122 ; notice of ' 
his life and works, 170, Ac.; flis 
elegy on Bose an, written at the foot 
of Mount Etna, 123, see note, 120 ; 


his pastorals, 125; his happy imita¬ 
tion of Virgil and Sanazzar, 125,128. 

-Lope dc, 108, 111, 200, 233; 
his life, 253, Ac.; inventor of the 
national comedy, 251; his fertility 
of invention, ib. ; iionours paid to 
lorn, 265 ; appointed familiar to the 
inquisition, 250 ; his death, ib. ; 
his facility in poetic composition esti¬ 
mated by arithmetical calculation, 
1 5.; liis character as a poet, i6. Ac.; 
his bent for dramatic poetry, 257 ; 
notice of his dramatic works, * 200 , 
Ac ^ metaphor Used by Lope de 
Vega, adopted by Mctastasio, 204 ; 
liis comedos of the Capa y Fspada, 
or dramas of intrigue, 253, 205 , 
his spiritual comedies, 271; his Lives 
of Saints 272 ; his Lous, F.nlrc- 
meses, ami S’ayneles, 27 >; the colla¬ 
tions of his dramas, 275, 37o, hc 
r/Ao ttnfp ; account of bin other works, 
the Jeinsa/em Omquhtada , &c., 270, 
his continuation of the (h lamia of 


Ariosto, 
Queen 
Djakc, ib. 


,270 ; liis invcctiveg against 
Elizabeth and Aumiral 


G G* 
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Velasquez, his history of Spanish 
poetry, 4, see notes, 410. 

Vera Tassits Villaroel (Guande), formed 
a collection of Calderon’s dramas, 

35.8. 

Vuragua (Duke of)> Ids letter to Cal¬ 
deron, and Calderon’s reply, 357. 

Versos do arte mayor, their origin and 
• resemblance to the old English bal¬ 
lads, 11; in YOguu in the reign of 
John 11., 51; specimen of Cervantes’ 
verses in this style, 242, see note . 

Vezilla, Pedro de, his Leon dc Es- 
pana, 203. 

i ia$e at Parnaso % El, 234; the work 
described, 241. 

Viena, Sanchez de, liis Art of Poetry, 
230 . 

Vida dot Unseen, tlumado Don Pablos , 
Quevedo’s burlesque romance of 
Knavery, 335. 

Vida del Cielo , Dc la, an ode, by Fe¬ 
lipe lluiz, 173. 

Vidas de Santos, lives of suilito drama¬ 
tized, 207. 

'Villalobos, physician to Charles V., 
ins translation of the Amphitryon 
of Plautus, 107. 

Villamcdiana count de, 351. 

Vithmnros , HO. 

Villegas, Kstevan Manuel de, notice 
of his works, 338; dedicatory ode, 
Jit; nis translations from Ana¬ 
creon, Horace, Iloethius, and Virgil, 

31 »; his imitation of the Greek and 
Katin metres, 315; Villegas imi¬ 
tated by an anonymous poetess, 423. 

Villena, marquis de, 52; his allego¬ 
rical drama, Lostrahajos de Hermits, 
his All of Poetry, La Gaya Cienvia, 
53 , « ) 1 . 

I illena de Xctitfe, La, by Lope dc Vega, 

l irginia, a tragedy, on the model of 
the French, 400. «• 


Vi rues, OhriStoval de, notice of his 
tragedies, 314, 315. « 

Visigoths, the Spanish ’guttural attri¬ 
buted to tlieir pronunciation, t>— 
note. 

Viuda de Valencia , La, by Lope de 
Vega, 207. J 

Yivcs, Luis, author'of a Latin work, 
Jntroduclio ad sapientiajn. 

Voltaire, his opinion of a speech in 
the {Spanish epic Arancana, 21) 2; 
his Zaire, adapted to the Spanish 
stage, 418. 

Will, poetic, of Sanchez de Badajoz, 
78. 
e 

Xacahs^. romances an£ cancionos in 
the gipsy u. 'lect caf Spain, by Que- 
vedo, 332, safyalso note, 333. 

Xiiuregui, see Jaurcgui. 

Xeres dc la Frontcrii, battle of, 1. 

% 

YuiAUTi;, Tcunas de, his Fahulas Lite - 
rarias , 421; his didactic poem, La 
Mttsieu, 423. 

Zaire, Voltaire’s, adapted to the Spa¬ 
nish stage by La Huerta, 418. 

/amora, Antonio dc, his comic dramas 
—his I Ice/n’r. 11 do par Fnerza, 31)2. 

-Lorenzo de, author of Sagan- 

that, 203. 

Zarate, Lopez de, his Invention de la 
Cruz, 202. 

Zegris and Abcnceragcs, rival Moorish 
factions, 84, see note, 402. 

Zuniga, Don Luis de, epistle of Men¬ 
doza, addressed to, Jp<>. 

Zurita, Snrita, or C\Lita, G crony mo, 
appointed historiographer of the 
Arragonian provinces, 224; his 
history of the kingdom of Arrugon, 
ib. * 
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